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EDITOR’S appeal 


The Western Outlook 

Even when I was a student of the second year in the 
Medical College, in 1907, I published my first booh on Biology 
(Jeevasastra in Telugu) in the Vignana Chandrika Series. My 
books on Cholera, Malaria, Infectious Diseases, Care of Infant, 
Asti Panjara (Osteology) quickly followed. These books were 
written by me with a merely western outlook. As I did not 
know anything of Ayurveda at that time, I used to ridicule the 
habits and customs of our countrymen whenever an opportunity 
arose, withont understanding their real value. Subsequently, I 
felt ashamed of these writings of mine, after I began to study 
Ayurveda. I. therefore, did not wish to reprint any of these 
books as I found that they represented only one side of the 
respective subjects and as such, were unsuitable to our 
conditions. 

The Importance of the Basic Sciences 

Further, even though many friends pressed me to 
publish some books on Ayurveda, I could not undertake such 
work because my knowledge of the Basic Indian Sciences, on 
which Ayurveda was founded, was very poor. I found these 
sciences to be so vast and unfathomable, that I took many 
years to grasp their essentials. But, as I had always an intense 
'desire to publish a Text-Book of Ayurveda on the lines of 
English Text-Books, and according to the curriculum laid down 
by the All India Ayurveda Maha Mandali, I started to learn 
the Basic Sciences of India from the Vedas, the Upanishads, 
the Bhagavatgeeta, the Darsanas or the systems of Indian 
Philosophy, Astronomy, Kama bastra. Ardha Sastras. and the 
Dharma Sastras at the feet of learned seholars and specialists. 

1 studied many books, attended many Conferences and Parishads 
and during the last 10 or 12 years endeavoured tenaciously to 
secure the knowledge., that was necessary for mastering this 
great Science of Ayurveda, 
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‘The !Klii©wledge of .tlie- Modern' Sciences 

I am trying to include ' whereever possible as much of 
the knowledge of the rrioddrh sciences’ -and ae many illustrations 
as possible in ;order do -make the Allopathic;t^viiew:point clear 
and understandable 'Vo - an baveraige' iAybrvfedic. student. i*I/trust 
that all that is absolutely necessary - and useful to a -Medical 
Practitioner in India will bei' fbuhd, in th'e' different -chapters 
without prejudicially affecting ..the- Tridhatii',- Siddhaniciii.oi 
Ayurvedal In the treatment of/ dr.seases. .1 am mainly, -dravving 
from my own expedience- and' .’where -recipesc that! were . Dpt- 
personally tested ' by me- are. ygiven;f;i.J ;-have -ttaken.,, care 't,Q 
mention the authority upon? which." L;basedi)r;my,, observations., 
Many reputed' Ayurvedic -‘Physicians ’! are helping 'ime;;,iin the 
preparation of :the i- manuscripts] of this book (and my h'eart-falt 
thanks are due to -all of !'them;ni---( - nb !;<,,,■? I ; .In---.; 

’ Presentation to ■ -Ma’liatnia Gandhi 

A gist of this book was compiled in ten lectures ‘which 
were presented to Mahatma'] Gandhi after evening’. (prayers on 
16th October 1939 as I Wardha -Lectures and w.erfe .ph’eerfully 
accepted by him. These -ten Iectur.es /have -now been,, enlarged 
into this Text-Book of Aayufveda in. 8 Volumes, 

I am grateful to- Mahblma' Gandhi .for. the -'great 
enlightenment that I received ; from' his company at ■ Seva gram 
Asrnmnm and 1 hope’ that. this .humble contribution 9f mine 
will help the village reconstruction . programme which is so 
very dear to him. ■ , • .j’ . .] -■ ' .•( 

1 abso feel glad that. I 'could complete the ipfinlihg.pf 
the first Volume of Ayurveda Siksha now, so as to be able to 
make a oresentnlion of it to him- as a Birth-day Gift bon -his 
attainment of his -75 ih'-, birth-day. - • .- i : , .i‘! 

The English Edition . .• 

In order that this book may be 1 useful not oniy-in India 
blit ;'.l=;o to students of medicine in foreign countries, I wanted 
to publish this book in English first: but, when I found that no 
imporled medicines were available in India'on account of itbe 
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World \Var. 1 llioufiht ihcl {he publicnllon of "the book in the 
Indian languages at once would be of iramcdialc advantage 
to our people living in ihc vdlagcs, where medical aid 
is most needed and to the Village Physician who has 
no access to modern advances 'in medical lileralure and, 

I therefore, decided to publish this book first in my own 
Telugu (Andhra) language and this is being done in advance of 
the'. English publication. I have therefore the advantage of 
-preparing the suhject matter and of reviewing it again before 
ibe En^ish publication goes to the Press, 

, The difficulty of obtaining ibe necessary paper lias been 
a great obstacle. Space has been however alloclod to each 
.heading with due comsideralion of the importance of ihc subject 
.and wilb the definite object ot teaebing as much as possible 
the Fundamental Principles of Ayurveda, upon which the whole 
success of the practice of this system depends. It is hoped that 
-this .book will help the students to study with- interest the 
text-books of original authors Idee Charakn and Susrula. It is 
not intended that this hook should be a substitute for them 
but only a guide for their study, 

Attempts are being made to publish the whole book in 
Sanskrit, The first two sections, Bharateeya Vignanam and 
Darsanas are getting ready for the Press, It is earnestly hoped 
that’ this Text'book of Ayurveda will be eventually published 
in all the Indian Languages, 


An Appeal for Support. 

I hope that all students of Ayurveda and practitioners of 
boln the Ayurvedic, and the Allopathic systems will see that 
a copy of this book is available in their libraries, I appeal 
to all lovers of Ayurveda lo encourage . the publication of this 
book by payments in advance for copies of the book to be 
supplied to them immediately after publitation. 

BEZWADA; , .. a / Laksbmi Patlii, 

' ‘ ■ B.A,^4.B &C.K4.. 

BHISHA<3RATNA, 


2— 10*-~44* 



preface: 

To tlie First Edition. 


I have found- that for acquiring .n accurate knowledge 
of Ayurveda, the student should undergo a Course of Pre- 
Medical Studies in the Indian Method, which give Him a proper 
estimate of the Historical and Philosophical Back-ground 
necessary for the correct understanding of '.the subject. It is 
for that purpose I have devoted two sections in the first 
Volume namely 1. Bharateeya Vignana or The Historical Back- 
ground and 2. The Darsanas -or The Philosophical Back- 
ground. r • 1 ., 

As I have no claim for any originalily in .these subjects, 
1 have freely borrowed from reputed authors and have acknow- 
ledged my indebtedness to , them in different places, Some of 
the chapters were wholly contributed by distinguished scholars 
to whom I owe a deep debt of gratitude. 


Ayurveda as the Science of Life is an International 
Subject and I hope one day, the Indiah System of Medicine 
which is the Parent of all Systems of Medicine in the world 
will be studied with the reverence that it deserves as a 
scientific subject. It is a Science — the. Science 'of Sciences — 
\shich ends all jealousies between individuals and wars between 
iialions and bestows everlasting Peace on Humanity. 


Om 

Tat 

urcus nialdao, j 

Dr. 

Governorpel, f 

BA. 

Bezwade, f 


2-10-1944, 1 



A. Lakslimi Pathi, 
1B..&CM., Bhishagralna, 
EDITOR. 
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EDITOR’S appeal 


The Western Outlook 

Even when I wns a student of the second year in the 
Medical College, in 1907, I published my first book on Biology 
(Jeevasnslra in Tclugu) in the Vignann Chnndrika Series, My 
boohs on Cholera, Malaria, Infectious Diseases, Care of Infant, 
Asti Panjara (Osteology) quickly followed. These books were 
written by me with a merely western outlook, As I did not 
know anything of Ayurveda at that time, I used to ridicule the 
habits and customs of our counkymen whenever an opportunity 
arose, withont understanding their real value. Subsequently, I 
felt ashamed of these writings of mine, after I began to study 
Ayurveda. 1. therefore, did not wish to reprint any of these 
books as I found that they represented only one side of the 
respective subjects and . ns such, were unsuitable to our 
conditions. 

The Importauce of the Basic Sciences 

Further, even though many friends pressed me to 
publish some books on Ayurveda, I could not undertake such 
work because my knowledge of the Basic Indian Sciences, on 
which Ayurveda was ■ founded, was very poor. I found these 
sciences to be so vast and unfathomable, that I took many 
years to grasp their essentials. But, as I had always an intense 
'desire to publish a Text-Book of Ayurveda on the lines of 
English Text-Books, and according to the curriculum laid down 
by the All India Ayurveda Maha Mandali, I started to learn 
the Basic Sciences of India from the Vedas, the Upanishads, 
the Bhagavalgeeta, the Darsanas or the systems of Indian 
Philosophy, Astronomy, Kama Sastra, Ardha Sastras. and the 
Dharma Sastras at the feet of learned scholars and specialists, 
I studied riiany books, attended. many Conferences and Parishads 
and during (he last 10 or 12 years endeavoured tenaciously to 
secure the knowledge , that was necessary for mastering this 
great Seience of Ayurveda, 



Knowledge of .tlie' Me'd^i'i’ Sciences 

I am frying to include ' whereever possible as much of 
the knowledge of the' modern Sciences' and as many illuslrations 
as possible in order to ;make the Allopathic'f’.viiewrpoint clear 
and understandable to - an ' average' 'Ayurvedic, student. i,h trust 
that all that is absolutely necessary and useful to >8: Medical 
Practitioner in India will be” found, in the' different ^chapters 
without prejudicially affecting .the- TriBImtii'. Siddhania^i.oi 
Ayurveda. In the treatment of- diseases, . I .am mainly, -drawing 
from my own expedience and' where^reeipesf. that;' were opt' 
personally tested by me are i^iven.'f.fJ ' have !;taken.,,car.e'toi 
mention the authority upom wliieli' d based,. i:my '.observations., 
Many reputed Ayurvedic tPhysicians “i are helping '..meTiiiin the 
preparation of the i- manuscriplsiof this booh and my b'eart-rfelt 
thanks are due to all of. them; .ir-j v ..-I; -i.!'. L.,,. .' ! , In.,!; 

’ Presentation to -MabatW Gandhi "i 

A gist of this book was compiled in ten lectures ''wKich 
were presented to Mahatma I'Gsndhi after' evening, (prayers on 
16fh October 1939 as iWardha fLeclures and w.erfe.civeerfully 
accepted by him. These ten Jectur.es- 'have now becn.,.enlatged 
into this Text-rBook of Aas'ufveda in.S Volumes. 

I am grateful to- Mahatma .Gandhi ..for- the 'grdat 
enlightenment that I received .from .his company at ' Sevagram 
Asrnmnm and I hope’ that, this -humble contribution of “ine 
will help the village reconstruction . programme which is so 
very dear to him. ■■ ' n 

I ahso feel glad ihiit, I 'could complete the iprinlihg .-of 
the first Volume of Ayurveda Siksha now, ^o as to be, able-, to 
make a oresentnfion of it to him; as a Birth-day Gift , on -h.fs 
attainment of his ,75ih ’■.birlh-day, . A ■ 't; . .!'! 

The English Edition •. I'i 

In order that this book may ’. be^ Bseful not only in India 
but nhso to students of medicine in foreign countries, I wanted 
to publish this book in English first: blit, when 1 found that no 
imported medicines were available in InSh'on account cf ithc 
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World War, I lliouglit ihet the publication of the book in the 
Indian languages at once would be of immediate advantage 
to our people living in the villages, where medical aid 

is most needed and to the Village Physician who has 

no access to modern advances ^in medical literature and, 
I therefore, decided to publish this book first in my own 

Teliigu (Andhra) language and this is being done in advance of 
the; English publication. I have therefore the advantage of 
-preparing the subject matter and of reviewing it again before 
the English publication goes to the Press, 

, The difficulty of obtaining the necessary 'paper has been 
a great obstacle, Space has been however allocled to each 
.heading with due comsideralion of the importance of ihe subject 
and' with the definite object of teaching as much as possible 
the Fundamental Principles of Ayurveda, upon wliich the whole 
success of the practice of this si'slem depends. It is hoped that 
•this .book will help the students to study with* interest the 

text-books of original authors like Charaka and Susruta, It is 
not 'intended that this hook should be a substitute for them 
but only a guide for their study. 

Attempts are being made to publish the whole book in 
Sanskrit, The first two section^, Bharateeya Vignanam and 
Darsanas are getting ready for the Press. It is earnestly hoped 
that'lhis Text'book of Ayurveda will be eventually published 
in all the Indian Languages, 

An Appeal for Support. 

I hope that all students of Ayurveda and practitioners of 
both the Ayurvedic, and the Allopathic systems will see that 

a copy of this book is available in their libraries, I appeal 

to all lovers of Ayurveda' to encourage .the publication of this 
book by payments in advance for copies of the book to be 


supplied to them 
BEZWADA, 

2 -. 10 - 44 . 


immediately after publication. 

^ .-A. Laksbmi Pathi, 

t B. A, M, B & C, M,. 

'BHISHAGRATNA, 



PREFACE ■ 

To the First Edition. 


I have found that for acquiring tn accurate knowledge 
of Ayurveda, the student should undergo a Course of Pre* 
Medical Studies in the Indian Method, which give him a proper 
estimate of the Historical and Philosophical Background 
necessary for the correct understanding of the subject. It is 
for that purpose I have devoted two sections in the first 
Volume namely 1. Bharateeya Vignana or The Historical Back- 
ground and 2. The Darsanas -or The Philosophical Back- 
ground. ■ ' ‘ ' 

As I have no claim for any originality in .these subjects, 
I have freely borrowed from reputed authors and have acknow- 
ledged my indebtedness to them in different places, Some of 
the chapters were wholly contributed by distinguished scholars 
to whom I owe a deep debt of gratitude. 

Ayurveda as the Science of Life is an International 
Subject and 1 hope one day. the Indian System of Medicine 
which is the Parent of all Systems of Medicine in the world 
will be studied with the reverence that it deserves as a 
scientific subject. It is a Science — the Science 'of Sciences — 
\%hich ends all jealousies between individuals and wars between 
nations and bestows everlasting Peace on Humanity. 


Om 

Tat Sat, 

Circus niaidafl, | 

Dr. A. Lakslimi Pathi, 

Governorpel, ( 

B A„M B..&C M., Bbishagratni, 

Bezwads, f 

EDITOR. 





.fieneval Chronoto^icat Datee and Events in tke 

HistoriCEl Background 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO AYURVEDA. 


Since Creation— 50,000 B. C, Puratana Yuija. 

200,00,00,000 Age of Creation according to Modern Zoolo- 
gists 

195.58,85»043 Age of Creation according to Hindu Calendar 

500,000 to 50,000 B, C, Exislance of Man in Hindustan 

50,000 to 1,000 B, C, Aarya Yuga 

50,000 B, C, (Earlier than) Age of Rigveda 
? Ramayana War 

? Mahabharata War 

3,451 B, C, Yudhishtira 
3,100 B, C, Commencement of Kaliyuga 
2,500 to 500 B, C, Samhita Yuga, Many Ayurvedic 
Sarahitas were compiled 

1,000 B. C, Compilation of Epics and some 
Puranas. 

' i 750 B. C, Panini-Ashtadhyayi 

623 B, C, Birth of Gautama Buddha 
599 B, C, Birth of Vardhamaua Mahaveera 
588 B, C, Nirvana of Buddha 

Jeevaka, the greatest Physician and 
Surgeon of his lime-a contemporary 
of Buddha. 

500 B, C. Baudhayana 
400^ — ^200 B, C, The.Darsanas formulated. 

327 to 297 B, C. Chandra Gupta's reign. Artha sastra 
was compiled by Kautilya. Hospitals 
were opened and sanitary regulations 
were promulgated, A Flegister of 
births and deaths created and 
Medjcal ProfpBsiop WP* 8r|9niipi# 
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'i’ f86 ‘Aj D, Mn^n All Rfl8lii(5‘’8 feign at SagdatJ, 

' ‘ Mafikn- Iranslaled Ayurvedic toxi* 

• ■ M. cology into Persian. I 

931 A,.D. Bhallaraka Harichandra redacted 

Kharanadn samliita’ "s ’ i 

1000 A, D. Bhaskara Bhalta wrote i Sa'reeVa iPad- 
mini, a book ,on Ayurvedic Anatomy f 
10^6 A. D, Ramanujacbarya. ''i f j J \ J 

A. D. Alberunis, slay in, Indlsj / ^ , 

1040^ ' Chakra'pani wrote Commentaries on 

Charaka and Susrula. , Dun’ng this . 
century Brinda wrote Brinda Ma- 
dh'ava.. Dalhana wrote'.' Nibandha 
' ' ' '■ ' Siingraba a commentary on ‘Sasruta 

- ■' Samhita.' - ' ‘ 

1050. A. D. •Gayadasa 'wrote on’Nidana’'& Sareera 
1067. • A.- Dj Establishment ‘of“Ho.spital^' by Veeral 
•O', oil!',' , • ■ cjiola Maharaja at .Tirumakudal, >- *. 11 

1 - By.Ganapathi Dev at>. Malakapuram 

>1089 A. D,' Brahmadeva, ■ i • ■ 

, '..r, j’ llQO^A. D, Vigrianeswara.) ' ■' J < 

• ' 111! A. D. Muheswara wrote > works /on' Nidana 

‘ijM . I 

f, , > and Chikitsa. , , ;'!i ' 

.. .,,1114 A. .D.. Birth . of Bhaskaracharya, 

llgLA, p. Rule, of Jayavarman II over pombodia. 
1200. A, vD. Madhavachar^a .and , Sayanacharya, 

A D, Arunadatta • wrote Saivangasundara 
^ ‘ ‘ .a commentary’ on Ashtang^ h^idaya 

^ A, D, , Vijayarakshita and S^ikantha , patta 

■ wrote , Madhukosa, a Commentary 
. ,, , J pn Madhava Nidana. ^ . 

1270-1350' A.'‘ D./ Hkihadev" •' ‘ 

1300 A.‘ D. ' ' ParthasfVrdhi Misia 
'.‘.,.'''11393 A Dl 'Kabir and Tukaram, Dufirig this 
> - 1)\ o; !■' -Q-boe^tury- ■- only *' Basavarazu wrote 
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I . Ba’savaraje^yam. Jind VialUbhaQliaryt 

_ wrote Vaidya. Chintamani 

1^20 A. D. Sarangadhara wrote his Sarahita, 
‘Nicoo's visit , to Vizianagari. 

1469 A. D, Birth of Manak ■ 

1479 A. D. Birth of Vallahhdeharyd 
1483-1563 A.tD. Suradass 
1485-1533 A, D. Gouranga 

1520-152i A. D, Domingo Paez s visit to Vixianagaram 
1550 A. D. Bhava Misra wrote Bhava Prahasa 
1532rI623 A. D, Tulasidass and Rupa Goswami 
1627 A. D, Morewarsbhat wrote Vaidyamurta 
, 1633 A. D. Lolambarazu wrote Lolambarajeeyam 

)670 A. D. Hastamasuri wrote Vaidya Vallabha 
.. 1676 Ai D. Yogaralnahara' was ; -writtelrt 

12-1-1863 Ai D. Birth of Swami: Vivekananda, 
11-9-1893 A. D, Parliament of Religions, Chicago. 
1875 A. D. Swami Dayananda Sarswati launched 
Aaryasamaj Movement at Bombay 
1875 A. D. Theosophical Society founded at 'New York. 

1885 A. D. Indian ‘National Congress founded. 
1901 A. D, Madras Ayurvedic College founded 
by Pandit Gopalacharlu at Madras, 
1905. A. D. Boycott Movement was started, 

1907 A. D. All India Ayurvedic Conference 

founded by Stnkara Dadaji JSastri Pade. 
1909 A. D. All India Ayurvedic Vidya Pitha founded, 
17 — 10-1921 A. D. Appointment of the J st Usman Com* 

mittee Madras, 

1924 A, D, Government School of Indian ;.Medi; ^ 
cine opened at Madras, 

1941 A. D, Ayurveda Adhyapaka Siksha Pariahat 

■ held at AvadU 122:9-44 Io20-1M4), 



AAYURVEDA SIKSHAA 

(A Text-Bc>ok of Aayurveda), 

8 VCLLl'MlES. 

Fundametitai Principles 

• -•OF- 

" , AAVUiRVEpA • ", 

C Sootra " Sthaanam ) 


CHAPTER lo ; 

R i g h t ra t tlt u d d 


i. ji) 




’ • [Contents ’.—' Right ' attitude^Sbientific - outlook.' i- of 
'Ad^urveda - Development of'mind factor,’ Yoga'-'Tridosha 
Siddhaah'tha-Safety—Adaptablity— Cheapness - Instinct for 
research Aids to drugless' treatment— Good 'IConduct-' 
•Service ' to ■; Humanity •■ — ■ Combination of the ‘.Ealste’rfa [ ' and 
Western ' Systeihs of Medicine — Division ' of Subjepts— Pref- 
medicah Studies— Medical Studies— Post-ihedical Studies.-] i ; i 

It is said that a laborious study of ja. dead^^i Science 
like Aayurveda is a mere waste, of money, energy and time, 
especially when a progiesswe and modern Science ' can be 
learnt. Some ^ople have suggested that it is“ briou^lv if we 
enlarge the .British Pharmacopoeia by adding to it a few more 
indigenous drugs and that for that .purpose, it is pot neces- 
■saty to encourage the sciene of Aayurveda" of the physicians 
who practise the same. 


2 AayurveSa ;Sik'sl'a^--FuEdairental Iriiicipks \ ,Ch. i 

The ^enikrgemfent of th'e' Biitish Pharmacopoeia, would 
only mean the export of more:] raw materials from our 
country to be eventually repurchased by us at a much higher 
cost, whereas the jdevelbpment ;6f f the Aayurvedic system 
and its practitioners would • mean , development of our 
national resources. Further, it 'is impossible to enlarge the 
British Phannacopbiea " withdut*-' encouraging’ ' the existing 
Aayuruvedic physician, because Vwe have to aquire all know- 
ledge of drugs used in , the country at, present from him. 
The other m.ethod of cchductihg elaborate chemical, physio- 
logical and phairhbcolbgiCaljexperinaeM's of a few drugs to 
be incorporated in some corner of the British pharmacopoea 
will not cnly mean the expenditure of vast simiS of m.cney 
but also many years of • research., /'; > 

Although the^foreign ’system of ;'inedicine enjoys state 
patronage and although patients are treated free in big 
hospitals, 90 p. c., of .the people resorf to Aayurvedic medical 
pr'actilicners and a good percentage of- the patients treated 
by them have been, observed to be cured. Further, ^ We 
observe that people almost: always .iresort to, some , drugs 
available locally, before they seek the advice of any physician. 
It only, proves that .the system is: always alive in the minds 
of the, people and’ that it breaks forth into action • the 
moment there is any need. Aayurveda, as a system is deep- 
rooted in the soil. ■ . ' . ; 1. 

A, search; for truth will reveal facts, rather astonuding,. 
They are summarised in the following ten points. 

1. ScientHic outlook of Aayurveda 

Aayurveda'is .a ' real science of life dealiiig with all its 
aspects. Its scope is not narrow and bound into water- 
tight compartments as in the western system, the science 
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Aayurvcda includes, all. that is essential to n'ake a iman 
not only healthy but .also happy. It also includes the study 
of all Dharma (right conduct) which is necessary for the 
healthy growth of the society in which the man lives. Fur- 
ther, it deals with the philosophical aspect of life, thes know- 
ledge of which contributes greatly to the comfort and happi- 
ness of human beings. Thus, social, religeous and moral 
education of the individual citizen is included in the science 
of Aayurv^eda. In this manner, it is mote , scientific as a 
science ,of life than tlie western medicine. 

2. Devciopment o! mind factor, Yoga 

Aayurveda recognises' that the mind is very powerful 
both in the causation and cure of diseases. Emotions like 
hurry, anger and pride are also treated as diseases. These 
affect the health, happiness and longevity, of the; indiyiduah 
That the west has slowly begun to appreciate this .factor is 
shown by the methods now adopted by theih in some of 
their Health Resorts. ' 

In the science of Yoga; which is a branch of Aayureda 
there ate provisions to make the human being develop powers 
which may took super-hunian to western scientists,' Con- 
verting basal metals into gold, control of Avild animals by 
mere look, allowing an elephant to walk over one’s chest 
and suspended animation are mere minor aspects of the 
development of super-human powers called vibhooties acquired 
through the science of Yoga, These feats. Which were consi- 
dered impossible can be demonstrated’ to those who rae prepa- 
red fo learn at the feet of the Guru. The spiritual power of the 
Yogi is far superior to any other power. It can break down 
the atomic structure of an ^element setting at . naught all 
Common rules of physics and • chemistry, and! the. laws 
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•of animar phj'siology sO' far knoSvn. ''If - is J .'necessar.y 40 
itfnderstand:thel PancHabhdota.' ■ Siddhaanta'-’in ; i 'oWef .tb’ ' know 
llic siibtle;yprinciples involved in-'these' yogic; pov;ers.I '' <• 

3. Tridosba ‘Slddhaania ‘ 

' : j “i:' ] . . . 'i: y- , ‘f i ; i i " ' a . rj.i > 

■, .,.,Thp , Tridosha Siddhaanta ..gives .facilities ^lor ^uick ...dia- 
gnosis and. treatment. TJ-his^ helps .the physician to. make yery 
detailed observations at the bed-rside. and (enables him to make 

•, ‘JIM .'I,; ■ •:!. .•■■■ .. j, .■ 'li- ■ . .n-.'.." 

an accurate j.diagnesis of the various types , jand stages, .of , a 
disease. The physician is hot left dependant upon ’ elaborate 

laboratory experiments'. There is '"nothing, however, which 

prevents him from utilising . modern methods of diagnosis 

' ‘ ' 

wherever available.'' • • 

4.-Safety '■ • 

, Medicines, used m Aayurveda are. comparatively safe 

having .been te'sted for thousands of years! Most of them ai'c 
fbol-prbdf . The- danger- of 'iisihg a large number of poisonous 

preparatiohs* -'of 'm'erduf y ■ and 'arsenic ' is increasing in westefri 
medicine. ‘It is surprising that even - harmless gold has been- 

converted into dangerous compounds in .the western pharrna:- 


copoea. 

' ' ' ‘ ■ 5. Adaptability ' . ' 

;• i.;ni ■) ... . ■ ■■ ' •• .T' • - .. ! 

_ . , X The :Aayurvedic.„pharrnacopoea. is . very /elaborate at. 
the same time jvery-^ elastic. .This , is, its greatness. Charaka, 
alo.np, prespribed recipes, oj. six, hundred purgatives . (bpok. 1, 
Chap»,4) a.nd five hundred, .decoctions from, single drugs. An 
intelligent physician: can make.,coun-tless combinations accord- 
ing .to his experience. This elaborate and elastic; pharmacopoea 
is , also adaptable to, the' individual’s .taste and also the customs 
of, different pro-vances.,, ■ i y . . ' 

.6 Cheapness 

‘ The’ practice, of Indian ' Medicine works out more econo- 
mically as the medicines can be prepared from materials mostly 
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obtained locally. Valuable doir.estic foririilae have becdiup a 
niiitter of common knowledge ^'of . every hoiise-hold.' Fdr 
example, the use of common plaster of ginge.i’ for' bead-ache 
or a decoction of pepper in early fever give the patient an 
immediate relief.and also afford a consolation; that the disease 
is not left, unattended. .Commercial films with’ large 
capital are after the Indian pharmaccfcea to exploit the 
treasures, of Indian herbs. They are now selling common 
Indian drugs like Isabgol in showy bottles, at a high price only 
disguising its form for trade purposes ard the qualified dcctqm 
act;merely as their innocent agents. , , , 

7. Instinct for. jResearch 

Charaka advises the student to learn ^ even from the 
enemies, if it helps him in the aquisifion of greatness, fame, 
long life and prosperity. [Vimaan viii-6-S) The initiative for 
original research is thus' encouraged and the student should 
be on the look-out for the acquistion of knowledge 'which can 
be acquired -from- any source.' ; ‘ - ^ 

' 8. Aids to prugicss Treatment 

Efficient diet, .harmless aids to treatment such .as 
Afe^'COT-medicafion thro.ugh the nasal passage, massage, and 
various methods of sweating {Swedd), regulated physical exer- 
* cisbs, {Vymydani)', 'idn baths/ fasting, and pilgrim.ag'es to natural 
springs and health ’ resorts • are' "available vd '■Aayiirveda, These 
aids remove all danger of over-druggirg ard of the moderii 
treatment by injection of poisonous drugs. 

■ 9. Good Conduct 

■ f j i i I . ' 

Great emphasis is laid upon the prevention of diseases 
by the observaitibn of Dharma, rules of Good conduct, preached 
througboiit the study oi' Aayvitxcda. Ir.dian culture v'bich 
rests on' a pure and simple life is in 'danger at the' present 
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moriient- on account of imitating some of the unsuitable and 
unhealthy- habits of the westerners. The rules of good conduct 
(Sadwarianam) as taught in Aayiimda should be preserved if 
Indian culture is to thrive. 

I o« Service to Humanity 

One of the key notes of Aaynrveda is service to huma- 
nity and. not profit. Where drugs are sold for .money, the 
inedical practioner becomes a kind of business man and. also 
an agent of some big pharmaceutical firm. Whereas the real 
Aayurvedic practitioner cannot help becoming a servant of the 
society and the Missionar5' of Adyiirveda. 

‘'Naatnmartliani Ndapikadmadriham AthaWmia dayaani 
praiV (Ck Chi 1-4-57) 

Selfless devotion to living creatures is the motto of Aaynrveda, 

The last but not the least important is the ' patriotic 
feeling that a stud j' of oiir own. Science creates in a young 
mind. This is very important in these days, when ; every 
country is working for its own selfish, interests.. The sages 
of India, however, always wished for tlie happiness of huma- 
nity as a whole, in fact, the whole of living creation and 
prayed for the sarhe in their daily prayers. 

**Alumsa praaninaam prawia vardhanmtiaam ntkrUk 
. iaiamcuiu" (Charaka-Snira. A 30 - 14 .) 

Kindness to living creatures is the greatest protector of life. 

Combination of Eastern and Western Systems 

of Medicine 

1 should like to quote here ' what has been said by 
eminent Aayurvedic Scholar, I^viraaj, Jogindra Naadi ScUj 
Vnidya Rohm M.A., of Calcufta in his Colombo address. 
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the subject of the Combination of the Eastern and Weste;'n 
systems. “First, is the combination desired for the betterment 
of the Western system or for that of ours ? If the former, it 
is beyond my province, for I am not just new advocating the 
cause of the European system. If the latter, we have got 
consider the problem thoroughly, for, I am afraid the question 
is not quite so simple as it seems. 1 here are many, at least in 
Bengal, who would prefer an Aajtfrvfdcc student to start with 
an English degree, such as L. M, S., M. B. or the like. Five 
or six years very hard labour is the minimum work that is 
expected of him before he has any chance of obtaining the 
Medical Degree. I hope you will' hof differ from me very 
much when I hold, that after undergoing tie strenuous labour 
amd after iheeting the exorbetant charges in the Medical 
College for about six years, an average student, who has 
already graduated finds neither the leisure, inclination, 
energy nor the money, where-with to start on a fresh medi- 
cal career, namely the Aa)tirvediii cxter.dirg over several 
years more. For, the study of Aayurveda is not a joke. An 
M» B, may derive some benefit from his previous kndwledge 
of Anatomy, and Ihysiolcgy but he has got to read, entirely 
anew the portions comprising Medicine, Therapeutics, Toxi- 
* oology, Diagnosis, Midwifery, Treatment of women and chil- 
dren, Rasmyam, Vaajeekaratia etc., even if we leave Surgery 
out of account for the present. In these departments of 
Aayurvedk study, he will hardly derive any assistance from 
^ his previous Vi'estern degree, except what is of a more or 
less comparative value, and he will require several years 
more to complete his study properly, I repeat, gentlemen, 
that this is certainly too much to be expected of a student 
i of the average merit and means." * 

^ , "One thing more, we generally find that our first impres- 

dons are very strong and man by nature is conservative. 
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Once , a; student has had a medical knpwledge through the 
;iWestern method/ he. will, later on test the merit . of 
according as it tallies with. Ms science or .not., The result^will 
;be that .he- will not .onl37. .reject all portions in Aayiirveda that 
will appear to -him' as conf licting, with , his former , ideas, but 
where , both equalli? apply, it -is ten to; one. that he will avail 
himself of the .Western system rather .than A(^arvedq.,iie-w\\] 
hunt; up the European Pharmacopoeia for .medicines, .rather 
than the Indiau. Tolerable knowledge oTSens^r/Y language and 
sufficient f training in the . six Darsamas alone can -.give ; .the 
necersar^r basic scientifje-mindedness to,, a student , who wishes 
to begin, the ;Studies of Aayiirveda, Want,', of these .conditions 
can [never be made up by .education in- English language' .and 
\ye§.tern natural sciences.,, They will,, on the]., other ' handj 
vitiate f. the reasoning .method necessary to the study of., and; 
adopted by Aay.vri'rdff.jWant of, strong,. faith in Aayiirveda _ will, 
entirely.. vitiate, his yvaj^-of Thinking and practice. Of; course, 
There ma-^yand will be honorable;,exceptions..:,Wh,at we;;want 
is ■ staunch Aayurvedic phy'sicians, . who, ? have . their stock ; oI 
konwledge inci eased by the rational and supplementary study 
of other sy^stems of Medicine* We, want other systems, to 
supplement, and not to supplant Aayiiryeda. It-would therefore 
be more .to our purpose ; to educate our Students thoroughly in 
Aiiynryeda first, and then* to , allow, them to make comparative 
studies of iOther sr^stemSij Of .course,; even during, the Aayurvedic 
stud^’ of Anatom^^' Physiology and Surgerj^ , they may. derive 
help from the Western -systern, but they must- remember 
that the other sj'stems arc always , to' supplement ' their 
.National Science and never to replace.it.”; ■ - 

My remarks apply- more forcibly in the branches of 
Diagnosis and Medicine, for the method of diagnosis in Aayui- 
vfda h entirely cliffereht from that of the Europeans, wb,|> 
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have never heard of Vam/u, Piffa and Kapha. We must first 
. of all master these subjects of Aaytirveda thoroughly and then, 
we may go through tht sane in othfer systems also but never 
before." 

Division of the subjects 

In view’ of the above and the experience of -the last 
thirty years in the modern methods of education introduced 
into Aaynrvedic schools and colleges, I have come to the con- 
clusion that there should be a revision in the methods adop- 
ted at present as well. as in the courses of study. 

(i) • It is necessary that a student should have a toler- 
able hncw'ledge of Sanskrit language and a ccrrect historical 
outlook of the ////7</«-civiIisati0n. 

{ 2 ) SufFcient knowledge of the fundanrcntals of the 
Shaddarsanas (Saasiras) is essential. 

(3) Detailed education in AcQ’urveda, subject by sub- 
ject, or sthaam by sihaam is also necessary. The physician 
shculd also have a cemprehensive knowledge of the Ashiaau- 
gaas (the eight branches of science)^ before he qualifies him- 
self for practice. Although the ahei'ent Aayurvedlc texts arc 
devided into’ so many s//fnfl'/7fl5{divisons), still no one subject 
in its entirity is developed or treated in those respective 
divisions. Our main effort in this text-book will be to remove 
the apparent diffects and to bring; all the details in a parti- 
cular subject under the sihaanas or heads allot'ed to different 
subjects. 

It is not our intention that this book should serve as 
a substitute to the great works cf classical authors like 
Charaka, Susrui and Vaagbhatta, bdt our attempt is to enable 
the student to master these texts better. Further, we shall 
endeavour to make use of the knowledge of- the westersi 
science wherever necessary’. 
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Courses of Study 

The courses of study are divided into i, Pre-medicai, 
2. Medical, and 3. Post-medical. These three will be treated 
in eight volumes. A person desirous of taking the course of 
education in Aaytitveda must possess such preliminary litarary 
qualifications and capacity as will enable him to easily 
understand the higher scientific courses of different branches 
of Aayurveda, This pre-condition is of great importance-. Know- 
■ ledge through his mother tongue and the Sanskrit language 
is the only natural method and as such best able to give a 
student the : necessary background for understanding the 
subject. Our provincial languages are sufficiently developed 
to enable us to undertake education in sciences or philoso- 
phies of the world. It is only by actual teaching in these 
languages that further growth . of the languages can be 
possible. Although the English education, as imparted to-day, 
gives a general > knowledge of: the present day world, it 
imparts a positive bias against the means and methods of 
understanding the old anH vast science of Aayurveda. Many 
small cormtries ryhose language and population are much 
inferior to ours are able to teach all sciences in their own 
mother tongue. We must be able to do better in a vast-land 
of the size of a Sub-continent and with such a large popu- 
lation as Hindustan; Aayurvedaachaaryas or professors of 
Aayurveda may however read books on western sciences to 
see both the view points but not students with immature 
minds. 

VOLUME I— Soorlhra Sthaana: Pre-medical Studies-Thc 
Fundamental Principles of Aayarveda-is divided 
. into two Sections. 

SECTION 1-The historical bEcK-^round and the evolution 
of the social and religious institutions of 
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Hindustan. This has been presented in the 
following chapters. 

CHAPTER I-Right attitude towards Ac^umda and division 
of subjects. 

CHAPTER II — ^Basis of Hindu Dharma, by Sri D. S. Sharma 
M. A., Retired Principal, Pacheappa’s College, 
Madras. 

CHAPTER Ill-Universities in ancient India with special 
reference to Aayurvedic Study by Dr. Radha 
Kumud Mookerjee, Vidyaa-Vaibhava, Itihaas 
Siromani, M. A., Ph. D., P. R. A. S. M. L. C. 
Professor and head of the department of 
Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

CHAPTER lY-A brief historical survey of Hindustan-the 
Society, Varnaasrama-Dharma, Religious, Poli- 
tical and Economical conditions. Arts and 
Sciences, Irrigation, Navigation. Colonization, 
The Four Asprirations of Life. 

CHAPTER V — History of Aayurveda by Sree Kaviraj M. K. 

Mukerjee. B. A. Aayarveda-Saasiri, Calcutta. 

CHAPTER Vl-Vaastu Saastra Town planning in ancient 
India by Sri R. D. N. Simham, B. E. M. E. 
(Hons), F. I. A. A., A. M. T. P. I., P. A. to 
Director, Town Planning, Madras. 

SECTION II — Evolution of Matter and Spirit and the 

general study of Darsanas. 

CHAPTER I-Nyaaya-Vaiseshika. 

CHAPTER II-Saankhya-Yoga. 

CHAPTER Ill-Poorvameemaamsaa and Uttarameemaamsaa 
of Vedaanta. 
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CHAPTER IV— Cl.aafvaaka Darsana. 

CHAPTER V — Bauddlia Darsana. 

CHAPTER VI-7^Jaina Darsana.. 

CHAPTER VII — Prakriti,Purusha and PanchaMahaabhootas 
by Dr. Vatye, D. C. T., C. D. E. C. (Londpn) 
Medalist, Professor Gajjar Scholar etc., 
Thakurdwar, Bombay 2. 

CHAPTER VIII— Evolution by Dr. S. Soor, M. B. 
Chapra (Behar). 

CHAPTER IX— Lesson in Upanishads by Sri A. Kale- 
swara Rao^ B. A., B. L., Bezwada. 
CHAPTER X— Geetaa Analysed byTapasvi Baba-Saheb 
Dr. N. S. Paranjpe, Digras, Berar. C. P. 
CHAPTER XI — Padaartha Vijnaanam. 

CHAPTER XII — ^The Hindu Conception of Matter. 

VOLUME II — PRE-CLINICAL Saareera Sthaana. 

SECTION I — Delia Dhaatu Vijnaana (Histology). 

SECTION II — Anga Pratyanga Vijnaana-Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of the Human Body. 

VOLUME III— PRE-CLINICAL-Aushadha Sthaana. 
SECTION I — Dravyaguna Vijnaana (Materia Mediaca). 
SECTION II — Aushadha Vijnaana (Pharmacology). 

VOLUME IV-^CLINICAL-Chikitsaa Sthaana. 

SECTION I — Roga Vijnaana (Pathology including diagnosis^ 
SECTION II^ — Chikitsaa (Medical treatment of all kinds). 
VOLUME V— CLINICAL-Salya-Saalaakya Sthaana. 

SECTION I — Salya Tantra (Surgery General). 

SECTION II — Saalaakya Tantra (Surgery for Head and 
Neck) 

VOLUME VI— CLINICAL-Prasooti Sthaana. 

SECTION I — Prasooti Tantra (Midwifery). 

SECTION II— Kaumaarabhritya (INIanageraent of Children), 
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VOLUME VII— POST MEDICAL-Aarogya Sthaana of bvx-as- 
tha Vrittsm (Hx'giene), 

SECTION I — Aahaara Vijnaanam. (Dietetics) 

SECTION II — I^ogaanutpaadanam (Prevention of disease). 

Personal, Social and Civic Hygiene and 
Municipal Administration, 

VOLUME VIIT— POST-MEDICAL - Uttara Stbaana. 

SECTION I — Vyavahaaraa Tantra-Medical Jurisprudence. 
SECTION II — A^ada Tentra-Toxicology. 



SECTION 1 

The Historical Back oround. 

CHAPTER 2 

The Basis of Hindu Dharnxa 

BY 

Sri D. S. SARMA, M. A. 

( Retired Principal, Padteappa’s College, Madras. ) 


[CONTENTS The Basis oi Hindu Dharma, The 
Hindu Culture, A statue without joints-Brahman, the Ultimate 
Reality-The Four Classes of living beings-Evolution of the 
Universe-Spiritual progression on vast scale-Righteousness, 
the Test of Covilizations-The Four Ages of Man-Moral and 
Material Standards-The Four Classes in an Ideal Society- 
The four stages of life-The four ends of life-Trigunaas and 
Trigunaateeta -The four states of consciousness-The four 
grades of Individual Soul-The four letters, the Pranava-The 
four grades of World Soul-The LaAV of Spiritual Progression- 
The Living Rock of Hinduism,] 

The Hindu Culture-A Statue without Joints. 

Hindu Culture is like a statue carved out of a single 
rock. There are no artificial joints in it, no detachable pieces. 
Its sciences and arts, its metaphysics and ethics, its politics 
and economics are all of a piece. The same spirit animates 
the whole as well as the parte. Here relijn’or) is n^t divorced 
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from science, nor morality from art, nor ps3'chology from 
physiology. Here the medical man does not look upon his 
patient as a mere body, any more than the Guru looks upon^ 
his chela as a mere spirii. Both the man of science and the 
man of religion look upon an individual as a complex unity of 
body, mind and spirii. Both take the same view of life, bofh 
cherish the same ideals and both point to the same goal. 
Hepce Aayarveda is regarded as part of the Veda. The science 
of life is part of the Science of Spirit, as our ethics is pari 
of our metaphysics. 

Brahman-The Ultimate Reality 

Therefore, the basis of Hindu Dharuui is the Hindu 
view of the universe which is clearly given in one of our 
Upanishads. In the laiiiriya Upanishad, we are told that 
Bhrigu, the son of Varuna approached his father and reques- 
ted him to teach Bralunan or the ultimate Reality. The father 
gave his son a formula and asked him to go and meditate 
on it, and come to his own conclusion. The formula was . 
“That from which all beings are born, that by which, when 
born, they live, that into which they enty when they pass 
away — ^know that, for, that is Brahman,” 

The Four Classes of living beings. 

Bhrigu went and meditated and came to the conclusion 
that Annam or matter was Brahman, because all beings are 
born from matter, they live by matter and they finally dissolve 
into matter. He retuimed to his father and told him his 
conclusion. But his father asked him to go and meditate 
again. Bhrigu meditated again and came to the conclusion 
that Praana or life rvas Brahman, for Praana was a higher 
category than Annam. He went to his father and told him his 
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conclusion, but his father asked him to go and meditate again* 
Then in successive stages Bhrigu discovered for himself that 
Mcutas or consciousness, Vijnaanani or self-consciousness and 
finally Aattanda or bliss -or universal consciousness would 
satisfy the definition of Brahman that his fafher had given 
him. He had started with the lowest category of matter and 
reached the highest category, of spirii viz., Aananda or univer- 
sal consciousness or bliss. 

Evolution of the Universe 

Thus the successive stages in the evolution ' of the 
universe, according to the Upanishad oxe-malter, life, cons- 
ciousness self- consciorsness and universal consciousness. To put 
them more concretely, the stages are-minerafe’, animals men 
and God. At one end of the ladder, we have pure niaiter 
in which spirit is dormant, and at the other end, we have 
pure spirit in which maiter is dormant. Between these two 
extremes, we have beings composed both of matter and spirit. 
Only, as we ascend the scale of being, spirit becomes richer 
and matter becomes poorer. From mainerals to plants, from 
plants to animals, from animals to man, from bad m.en to 
good men and from good men to God-the evolution in spirit 
is obvious Corresponding to the waxing in spirit there is 
waning in matter. Therefore, according to this view, the 
whole universe is an amphitheatre in which there is a long- 
drawn conflict between spirii and matter, between, Adtmnn and 
Anaatman, at various levels of existence. And the conflict has 
resulted on this earth in various classes of beings in an 
ascending order of spirit. In other words, just as we speak of 
arithmetical progression and geometrical progression in mathe- 
matics, we rray speak of spiritual progression in creation. 
But we witne-ss only the intermediate stages, not the begin- 
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ning or the end of this progression. For, the beginning and 
the end of creation are beyond, time. As the Geetaa says 

"Mysterious is the origin of beings. Manifest is • their 
intemmediate stage. O Arjuna, and inystirious, again is their 
end." Ch. 11-28. . 

Spiritual Progression on a Vast Scale. 

Our cosmic time is a narrow bridge between two eterni- 
ties. No creature can ever know how the primal spirit, the 
Absolute, came to divide itself into subject, and object, into 
Aaiman and Amaimati, and started the process of evolution, 
nor how the divided spirit will again be restored to its origi- 
nal wholeness, when every particle of dust in. the universe 
will be reclaimed to God. All that we can know is that there 
IS a process of spiritual progression on a -vast scale going on 
within the limits of our space and time, and that it should 
set the standard for all our schemes and plans in the world.' 
Accordingly any scheme or plan designed by us 
to enhance - the spiritual values in the world 
and set them above merely biological values or 
material values in accordance wifh the divine purpose and 
any scheme which reverses the order of these values goes 
contrary to the divine plan. It is necessary for us to keep 
this formula. of spiritual progression ever before our minds. 
It is the master-key which will open every lock. .With its 
aid we can solve, for instance, those four vexed problems in’ 
religious philosophy-viz., the problems about. God and His 
creation, 'and man and his salvation. God, according to this 
lew , is the consummation of all spiritual values we arc 
aware of. He is the goal' as well as the starting point of 
this evolving universe. He is' not a person sitting far away 
in the clouds threatening to judge aU mankind on a final 
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judgement day when the' world comes to an end, but the 
eternal .sp/nV, who by seeming to sunder liimself into two, 
started the process of creation by which dual beings com- 
posed of matter and spirit in varying proportions ha^'e come 
into existence and are struggling their way back to their 
original- homei He is the supremie Reality compared with 
\vhich we and our congeners are only fleeting shadows. We 
see gleams of Him around us and within us in the shape 
of spiritual values like goodness, beauty and truth. Therefore 
the more we appreciate and : acquire these qualities and 
make them prevail in the world, the more do we kno\y 
Him and the more do we become like Him. Man is, no 
doubt, a dual being, having God as his father and Nature 
as his mother. But he is the highest creature in the visible 
world and unlike animals and plants, his younger brothers 
and sisters, he has a will of his own by which he can make 
or mar himself. His salvation lies in his exercising his will 
and subordinating the lower values of matter and life to the 
higher values of spirit and thus steadily growing divine. 

Righteousness-the Test of Civilization. 

The formula of spiritual progression given in the 
Upaaishad ont only enables us to solve the four fundamental 
problems of religious philosophy and thus provides us with 
a principle by which we can order our lives but also makes us 
understand the whole edifice of Hindu civilization which has 
been raised on it. Take, for instance, the Hindu view of 
history and of the progress of nations. The Hindu achieve- 
ment in the field of historical writing is admittedly poor. 
We have produced no great historians. But our ancients 
had a correct view of histor3^ They had a correct standard 
for judging the value of civilizations. 
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The four Ages of Man. 

In their view that age in the history of man, in which 
moral and spiritual values were well established, or, as 
they picturesquely put it, the Cow of Dharma walked on 
four legs, was the golden age of civilization. They called 
it Krita-yiiga. And the ages which fell away from it, the 
ages in which the Cow of Dharma limped ^on three legs or 
two legs or one leg, were ages of inferior civilizations, what- 
ever their achievement may have been in other directions. 

Moral and Material Standards 

So they judged the greatness of nations not by the 
empires they possessed or the w'ealth they accumulated or 
the knowledge they gained but by the degree of righteous- 
ness they cultivated. This view is nowhere better exemplified 
than in our epics-the Raamaayana and the Mahaabhaaraia. 
There is. no doubt that the civilization of Lanka was richer 
in the lower values of wealth, power, skill and scientific 
knowledge than the civilization of Ayodhyaa. That Raavana 
had aeroplanes, which Rama had not, is symbolic of the 
entire contrast between the two civilizations. Similarly, 
Duryodhana and his brothers were far richer, far more power- 
ful and far more ingenious than poor Vudhisfhira and his 
brothers. And yet, we know where the sympathies 
of Vaalmiki and Vyaasa lay. Their whole aim is, as it were, 
to tell the nation “Look at this picture and , that. Compare 
these two opposing civilizations- wealth and power, skill and 
scientific knowledge on one side, virtue and humility, 
patience and an unwearied endeavour to know and do what 
is right on the other. Which -would you choose ? Which side 
would you wish victory?” Vaalmiki and Vyaasa our great 
nation-builders. The^^ laid the foundations of our civilization 
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in accordance with the law of Spirit revealed in the 
Vedas. '■ The ' ideals that they set before us are, still the 
dominant influeuces of our lives. Their whole teaching is 
that man’s true progress is to be judged by moral and spiritual 
standard and not by material or scientific standards. Dharma 
is the .supreme standard of life. It is the test we have to 
apply to all civilizations. 

The Four Classes in an Ideal Society. 

In accordance with this principle our nation builders 
and law givers tried to construct an ideal society in 
which men should be ranked according to their spiritual 
progress, and -not according to their power or wealth 
or numerical strength. Numbers, wealth and power are 
distinctly to be subordinated to virtue and character. That is 
the principle of our so-called Varm-dhanm. It should be 
borne in mind that our Vzrna-dharma was only an ideal. At 
no time in our history, as judged by authentic records, did it 
ever correspond to actual facts. For at no time have we had 
the four simple castes postulated by Varm-dliarma and 
represented by the simple diagram of four horizontal lines. We 
have always had a bewildering complexity of castes and sub- 
castes with numerous overlappings and confusing cross-divisions 
due to various historical causes like conquests, migrations, 
professions, inter-marriages, illegal unions, ex-communications 
and so on. So, if we want to represent facts correctly, we 
have to employ not a simple diagram of four horizontal lines 
but a complex figure of innmnerable intersecting circles like 
the figure employed by modern linguists for representing 
related languages. The fact is that the four Vafnas were only 
an ideal like the four Yiigas embodying the principle of spiritual 
progress. Between this ideal and the .actual caste sy.stem in our 
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country, there stretched an ever-widening gulf, as birth and 
not character became the critarion of status in society. Our 
duty now is not to defend the indefensible caste system; but 
to recognize the principle that according to' Hindu Dharma in 
an ideal society numbers, wealth and power should be sub- 
ordinate to culture and character, a principle that goes directly 
against the practice of the Western nations, who bow down 
before numerical strength and call it democracy, who bow down 
before wealth and call it aristocracy and who bow down- 
before power and call it leadership. If we have gone wrong in 
one way in the East, they have gone wrong in another way in 
the West. But if a society^ could be built on the Upamslmdic 
principle of spiritual progression, those who are spiritually 
most ' advanced occupying the most responsible positions and 
those who are least advanced occupying the least responsible 
positions, and all working together in love and harmony 
like a joint family, we should have an ideal society. And 
that is all that the Varna-dharma says. 

The four stages of life 

What applies to Varna-dimrma applies also to Aasraim 
dharma. If the former is the rule for an ideal society, the 
latter is the rule for the ideal individual life. 

The four Aasramas, like four Vamas and the four Yagas, 
are only terms in a series of spiritual progression. Brahmacharya, 
Qaarhasiya, Vaanaprasiha and Sanyaasa indicate the path of 
spiritual progress for the ideally ordered life of any individual. 
According to Hinduism Sanyaasa is the roof and crown of life. 
Almost all our great men, especially our religioiis teachers 
were Sanr^aasins. I make bold to say that it is because we 
have recognised in theory at least -this principle of spiritual 
progress as the basis of good life — whether social or individual 
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that we have, in spite of all our miseries and humiliations, 
lived on. to the present day and not gone the way of the 
Greeks, and the Romans. Therefore, it is as necessary for us 
to-day to hold fast to the spirit of Varnaasramd-dk&rma, as it is 
necessary to abandon its letter. The letter kills, the spirit saves. 

The four ends of life. 

The principle of spiritual progression may be applied to 
the life of the individual in several other ways also. Like the 
four Aasratnas mentioned above . are the four Pariishaarthas 
or the recognized ends of life-Ariha (wealth), Kpama (desire) 
Dharma (virtue) and Moksha (liberation). Acquisition of 
wealth, gratification of desire, obedience to moral law and 
the realization of spirit are the terms in a progressive series. 
It is well known how endlessly their formula of Dharma, Ariha, 
Kaama-Moksha setting forth the fourfold aim of life is re- 
peated in all our rites and ceremonies. 

Trigunas and Trigunaateeta. 

Another famous formula is that of the Giinas or 
qualities-TcOTflS (dullness). Rajas (energy),' Saliva (goodness) 
and Trigiinaaieeia, (a state transcending these three). The 
three Giinas are supposed to be the fundamental qualities 
of Ffakriti or Nature. And, as man is a dual being composed 
partly of Nature and partly of Spirit, we have in him the 
ascending series of Tomas, Rajas, Saitva and Gunaaieeia. Our 
physical life, our emotional life, our moral life and our 
religious life certainly form a progressive series in terms of 
Spirit. 

The four states of consciousness. 

Or, again take the formula which is so often discussed 
in our Vedaaniie. psychology-the formula about the states of 
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consciousness of radj\-v\. 7 ..,Jaagania (waking) Svpana (dreaming) 
Siishupii (sleeping) and Ttireeya (the forth). Waking conscious- 
nees, dream consciousness, sleep-consciousness and transcen- 
dental consciousness are here the terms of a progressive 
series, as we proceed from the outer to the inner recesses 
of man’s being. That is we have first the consciousness in 
which the subject is entirely dependent on the object. Our 
waking consciousness is filled with impressions directly 
derived from the objects presented to the senses. Then, we 
have the consciousness in dreams in which the impressions 
are not derived directl3' from any objects, for no objects 
are present, but from the images of objects stored in the 
memory. Here the subject is therefore not dependent on 
the presence of the object. In the next stage of sleep- 
consciousness, we have the pure subject, for in deep sleep 
there are no imipressions either from objects or from images 
of objects. But still, the principle of objectivity is there in 
a dormant condition, for at any’ moment . the sleeping man 
may either wake up or have a drearn. Moreover, in sleep-cons- 
ciousness, we have only the negative aspect of the pure 
subject, for, this state is for all practical purposes a state of 
unconsciousness. Therefore, a fourth state, technically called 
Tureeya, has to be postulated in which the subject is perma- 
nently free from the principle of objectivity and in which 
we have the positive aspect of the liberated soul. 

The Four Grades of Individual Soul. 

7 //e individual soul ih these four states of consciousness 
is called Vaisvaanara, Taijasa, Prajnaa and AaUnan respectively. 

The Four Letters» the Pranava. 

This is symbolically represented by A~kaara, U-kaara, 
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Ma-kmra and Anm-kaara, which constitute the sacred sylla- 
ble, Aum, called Pranava.^' ... 

The Four Grades of World Soul. 

And, again, corresponding to the four stages of cosmic 
consciousness known as Viraai Hiranyagarbha, Iswara . and 
Brahman. That is the universal spirh as individual cohcious- 
hess we have the four stages of progressively viewed by us 
as Viraai, Hiranyagarbha, Iswara and Aaiaman in its gross, 
subtle, causal and supreme forms respectively. The final 
terms in these two series belonging to individual and cosmic 
consciousness viz., Aaiman and Brahman are indentical. The 
subject and object are ultimately the two sides of the same 
reality. This is Adwaiia ihe highest pinnacle of Hindu philosophy, 
“Like an ocean is that one seer, the one without a second 
That is the world of Brahman, O King" says Yaajnaval/^’a 
to Janaka in tne Brihadaaranyaka Upanishad. 

The Law of SpirHual Progression-The living 
Rock of Hindu Oharma. 

Let us now summarise and see how many formulas we 
nave come across in this short discourse. We have (i) a 
formula about, the four classes of living beings, (2) a formula 
about the four ages of rti'an, (3) a formula about the four 
classes in ^ ideal, society, (4) a formula about the four 

5^: Anm-lt also implies the Hindu- Triad and expresses tlie 
three in one. ‘A’ name of Vishnu, ‘U’ Siva and ‘M' of 
• Brahmaa. It is the shortest token, as it were to indicate 
■'the Brahma-which is described as • Sat-Chit-Ananda 
Swarupa. 
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stages of life, (5) a formula about the four ends of life, (6) 
a formula about the three qualities of nature and human 
nature and a state transcending these belonging to Divine 
Nature, (7) a formula about the four states of consciousness, 
(8) a formula about the four grades of the ' individual soul 
according to the states of consciousness, (9) a formula about 
the grades of the world-soul as we progressively understand 
it and finally, (10) the Prqnma itself- the highest of all 
formulas known to us. All these ten formulas embody one 
and the same law, viz., the Law of spiritual progression, 
which is the living rock out of which, as I said at the 
beginning, Hindu Dhama is carved. 

^'Mama Varimaamwartante Maniisyaah PaariUa Saivcisafi." 

(Gee/a.) 


CHAPTER 3 


Universities in Ancient india With 
Special heference to Aayurvedic 
Stirdies. 

BY 

DR. RA.DHA KUMUD MOOKERJT, M. A., ph. D. P. R. S. 

Vid^/a-Valbhava. (Benares) UUiaasa Siromani (Baroda) 
Professor and Head of the Department of History, Lucknow 

University, Lucknow. 
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Mass Production in Education. 

It is to be understood at the outset that Education in 
ancient India was not imparted and organised on the basis of 
what - may be called the methods of large scale or nlass- 
production leading to the development of big institution like 
Universities. On the contrary, the Indian indigenous ideal of 
education has been to treat it as a secret and sacred process, 
the process of the individual’s inner growth which can only 
be achieved by means of a constant and close relationship 
between the pupil and the teacher, whose personel touch and 
sleepless vigilance counted most in the pupil’s education. 
Education itself was taken in its literal :and true sense as 
involving the educing of the latent capacities and potentialities, 
the personality, of the pupil concerned, and was, therefore, 
treated as a process of biological development and not as a 
mere mechanical process operating on the basis of a collective 
driU and traning. Unfortimately, like most other spheres 
of life. Education itself has been very largely mechanised in 
this modern age of mechanics and materialism. 
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The mechanism of Education has proceeded on the 
basis that the innate and vital differences, mental, moral, 
physical, which nature has created between individuals must 
not have any place or recognition in its system which is to be 
worked on the basis of the artificial device or an abstraction 
called the ‘class’ to which individuals shedding their differences 
are relegated as supposed equals. It is like treating the 
patients differing as to their ailments to the same prescri- 
]^tions, remedies and medicines in a hospital. The result of 
such an absurd process of treatment can be imagined. The 
patients will be taken to their speedy end by such a uniform 
hanciling of their different diseases. 

And yet if the individual patient suffering from his 
particular disease of the body is to be treated as a sacred 
entity by himself, how much more should such individual 
treatment be necessary in the case of persons seeking and for 
the removal of their moral and mental defects and deficiencies 
which are, moreover, intangible and cannot be visualised or 
definitely diagnosed like the diseases of the body. It is very 
difficult to add a single inch to the physical stature of an 
individual even by a well-planned and scientific process of 
physical instruction and excercise. It is far more difficult to 
improve the stature of the dwarfish mind or to widen and 
liberalise a narrow nature and a contracted heart. India has 
always taken Education as a means of self-growth and self 
fulfilment which must be the supremely private concern of the 
individual associated with his teacher in the pursuit of that 
all-absorbing task and mission of his life. 

Personal Relationship between Pupil and 
Preceptor 

The educational system of ancient India was thus 
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based upon the personal relationship between the pupil and 
his chosen preceptor, and the institution in which above such 
relationship could express and embody itself, the home of the 
preceptor, was the school of the pupil, the hermitage, located 
in a sylvan retreat, away from the dust, and din of the 
cities, the distractions of urban life, its bustle and strife in 
the solitude and silence of the forests. India has thought out 
her highest in her woods: her.highest thought is embodied in 
her precious books of the Woods’ designated as "AARANYA 
KAS”, the works which are to be studied in the atmosphere' 
of meditation which the woods breathe. India’s civilization 
has been pre-eminently not an urban but a rural civilization 
It is the product of her forests and not of her crowded and 
materialistic cities. This point has been very graphicallv out 
in the in-immitable words of Poet Rabindra Nath Taeor 
whose recent death, deeply deplored all over the world ha! 
deprived it of its greatest man of letters. 

ForesHhe Fountain-head of all civilization. 

"A most wonderful thing we notice in India is that here 
the forest, not the town, is the fountain-head of aU its 
civilization”, 

“Wherever in India its earliest and most wonderfull 

manifestations are noticed, we find that, men have not come 
info such close contact as to be rolled or fiTsed into a compact 
mass. There, trees and plants, rivers and lakes, had ample 
opportunity to live in close relationship with men.” 

“In these forests, though there was human society, 
there was enough of open space, of aloofness, there was no 
jostling. Still this aloofness did not produce, inertia in the 
Indian mind; rather it rendered it all the brighter. It is the 
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pilgrimage where crowds gather in the interests of religious 
life. That is because the external aspect or element of these 
organisations does not supersede or interfere with the . inner 
religious life of the individuals they bring together. Hinduism 
does not believe in congregational worship. There is solitude 
in a crowd. The press of pilgrims in a crowded temple on a 
sacred day of festival leaves every individual pilgrim to him- 
self, to. say his personal prayers by himself, in his own way, 
and in secret and private. There is an inspiring tradition 
that at the temple of Jagannaaih at Puri, which is notorious 
for its daily crowds of worshipping pilgrims. Lord ChaUanya 
was free to take to a solitary corner of the temple, at some 
distance from the image of the dieiy Jaggcmnaaih, where he 
was always seen in the trance of meditation on the dieiy. 

It will thus appear that the emergence of temples and 
Maiiws in Ancient India was not inconsistent with its 
religious principles and ideas which banned organisation in 
the Western sense, in the sphere of learning and religion, 
for fear lest even they, too, be mechanised.” :Mechanisation 
is fatal to learning and spirituality where the mind and soul 
should be left free to grow in the natural way like living 
organisms. 

Collectivism, Organisation, and Conferences. 

The methods of collectivism .and Organisation were 
however applied in the sphere of higher education and 
advanced studies and research. The Pig Veda, for instance, 
knows of the working of Samglias or assemblies of learned 
men holding discussions by which the language and the 
philosophy of the Vedas were being hammered into shape 
and polished into perfection. The literature of the Brahmanas 
and UpaJusJiads tells of learned conferences meeting at the 
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Courts of Kings who convened them as being themselves the 
devotees and patrons of learning. The proceedings of the 
most famous o'f the Conferences are recorded in^the preci- 
=ous philosophical works the Chltaandogya and Brihadmranydkci 
Upanishads, which relate how the Conference was convened 
by Eflajarshi Jamka at his Court in Videha and it was attended 
by all the learned men from tiie distant Kuril Panchacda 
country, which was then the most important centre of 
philosophy and religion. The methods and procedure followed 
for its business in that Conference, the earliest of the 
Conferences in the World, are well worthy of application to 
modern Conferences. These Conferences were called for the 
serious and supreme" business of advancement of knowledge 
through the proces and techique of debate and discussion 
of new philosophical positions which their exponents might 
place before their colleagues and comrades in the pursuit of 
knowledge. These fellow-seekers after knowledge are aptly 
called Sakhaas by the Rig Veda. A ne,w theory was established 
and would obtain currency only when it is acceptable to a 
learned body and attains what is called Suhrit-praapii in the 
Nyaaya Philosophy i. e. the assent of. fellow-seekers after 
learning. 

A very interesting point to note in the proceedings of 
this Conference is that it was addressed by a learned lady 
named Gaargi Vaachakwmi, who, held her own in its debates 
against the men-philosophers led by a Rjshi of the eminance 
of Yaajnaval^a. The women of Vedic India were fully 
the equals of men in the quest of learning and truth and 
were known as '‘Brahnm’oadinV' , some of whom even figure 
as Rishis or ‘Seers’ in the Rigveda, with some of its hymns 
attributed to them, RJshls like Visinwaaraa, Apaalaa or 
Lopaamdraa. 
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In addition to these, periodical Conferences a of learned 
men meeting at the Courts of Kings, of learned Kings like 
Jandka of Videha, Ajaatasatni of Koasi, the Panchaala King 
Pravmhana Jaivali or King Asvapaii of Kpkaya much of the 
higher learning of those higher learning of those days was 
promoted by companies of what are' called in the: ,Upanishads 
Charakds. Scholars were wandering through the country in 
quest of its principal centi’es and exponents, and further 
advancement of their knowledge by means of learned 
discussions which became sources of enlightenment in tlic 
localities concerned. 

Travelling Schools. 

But besides these travelling scholars as agents for the 
spread of higher learning in the country, there were also in 
existence and operation established institutions of higher 
learning and research, the Academics, of which the most noted 
example mentioned in the Upanishadh the Panchaala, Pafishai. 

It is stated that the King of the Fandiaalos went out of his 
Palace every morning to attend the meeting of this Parishat, 
and to cultivate the company of the greatest' men of 
learning in his country. .The Upariishads only record the 
transactions of these learned bodides or Parishats. 

Congregalional Education in Buddhistic System. 

The idea of organisation in education and the applica- 
tion to it of the methods of collectivism were emphasised 
very much by Buddhism in the special conditions in which it 
worked. Buddhism was built up on the basis of monastic 
brotherhoods which its Bhikshus or monks were organised. It 
had thus to deal with large numbers of monks for whose 
education the method of individual treatment and of the 
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personal contact betweeu the teacher and the pupil in small 
homes of learning was not applicable. Thus congregational 
education was a necessity in the Buddhist system. The small 
residential school of the Brahminkal system, the hermitage 
of the solitary teacher, gathering round him only a few 
pupils whose education he could 'manage by himself was now 
expanded into large residential establishments called the 
Vihaaras or monasteries which in the methods of organisa- 
tion, study and teaching anticipated the modern Universities. 

But these Vihaaras or monasteries were functioning 
mainly as centres of higher learning and not of primary or 
secondary education. Ancient India knows of many such 
Universities, the most noted of which are Naalandaa, Vikrama- 
silaa, Jagaddala, Odantapurl, VcAabU, MUhUm and- - Nadiaa. 
As these were post-graduate Universities, admission to them 
was by no means easy. The gates of the University of 
VikramasUaa were guarded most scupulously by tbe most 
erudite of scholars who held the examination for admission 
which it was difficult to pass. The members of this Admis- 
sion Committee were aptly called Dwaara-PandUas whose 
business was to see that the standard of the University’s 
'Scholarship was not lowered by its invasion by mediocrities. 
The latter University of Mitlulaa made hard its test for 
gradustion or completion of study. The test was called 
Solaakaa-Parikshaa, requiring the canditate for graduation to 
explain that page of the manuscript which was pierced last 
by a needle run through it. This meant that the candidate 
had to demonstrate his complete mastery of the subject of 
his study in all its parts and details, so as to be able to 
explain without any preparation, and at random any page 
of any manuscript' bearing on. his studies. The severity o^' 
the Entrance Examination at Naalaudaa gains an all Ir 
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notoriety; It was because' Nadandaa was a centre for specia- 
lisation of highest degree; ‘for solution of doubts and contro- 
versies, and training in the arts ' of disputation and public 
speaking.” 

Universities. 

The best account of the University is furnished by the 
two Chinse Pilgrims to India viz., Yuan Chwang,. who 
travelled in India for i6 3'ears i. e., , 629 — 645 A. D., as a 
student of Buddhism out of which he apent 5 j^ears as a 
student at the University of Naalandaa, while I. Tsing spent 
10 years 675 to 685 A. D. as a student there. Yuan Chwang 
states that “Foreign students cssnc to , NaaUmdaa to put an 
end. to their doubts and then became celebrated,” .And 
again: — ‘’Of those from abroad who wished to enter the 
Schools of Discussion, the majorit}^ beaten by the difficulties 
of the problems, withdrew; and those who were deeply 
versed in old and modern leaming were admitted, , only two 
or three of the ten succeeding”. This means that at the 
Entrance Examination of the University only about 20 per 
cent could pass and 80 per cent failed to get admission. The 
University thus comprised only picked Scholars who could 
take their part in its academic life of the highest standard, 
as represented in its “Schools of Discussions”, of which the 
University was mainly made up. To be a student of Naalandaa 
was thus the highest academic distinction of the day. Yuan 
Chwang states: Those who stole the mane of Nalaadaa brother 
were all treated, with respect, wherever they went”. This 
statement is confirmed by I. Tsing: “There eminent and 
accomplished men assemble in crowds, discuss possible and 
impossible doctrines, and after having been assured of the 
excellaijce of their opinions by wise men, become far-famed 
for their wisdom”. Yuan Chwang clejiches the matter by 
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stating that the students :of .Naalaitdaa were looked 'up • to 
as models by all-India. He also, gives a picture of. the 
•high level of academic life maintained at Naalandaa, a level 
which is hardly attained at any modern University 3 
"In the establishment were some ■ . thousands of bro- 
thers, all men of great ability and learning several 
hundreds being highly esteemed and famous; learning ^and 
discussing they found the day c too short; day and- night 
they, admonished each other, juniors and seniors mutually 
helping to perfection." • i;, 

Foreign Scholars at Naalandaa. 

But Nalcuida was not merely the greatest centre of 
learning in India of those days. It was like a Viswa-Bhaarati, 
an inter-national centre of learning. The most famous seat of 
learning in the whole of Asia, so as to attract students from 
the different and distant countries of Asia. Both Yuan 
Chwang and I. Tsing Saw among the students at Naalandaa, 
foreign scholars hailing from far off countries like Korea, 
l^Iongolia, Tokhata, Japan, China and Tibet. I. Tsing. counts 
56 such foreign scholars, as residents at Naalandaa in his 
time, among whom \\»as a Tartar. 

It must be noted that it was not an easy matter for 
these foreign scholars to find their way to India in those 
days. Some of them had to come to India by the sea-route 
in ships that stopped at several intermediate stations on the 
way like Java and Ceylon, and were dropped in India at 
its port of Taararallpti. Those coming by the land-route 
generally came via Khoten, Tibet and Nepal, facing all 
possible risks and harnships Such pilgrimage and pursuit of 
knowledge \mder unexampled difficulties undertaken by so 
many Chinese Scholars only demonstrate the regard which 
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the 'Asiatic countries had for India, as the home of their 
religion, and* of the highest knowledge. Yuan Chwang gives 
kxl idea of the difficulties of his travel by the land-route: 
“He has been where no other had ever seen and heard. 
Alone he. had crossed trackless wastes untenanted by man. 
Bravely he had climbed fabled mounta.ins high beyond 
conjecture, rugged and barren, ever chilled by icy wind and 
cold with eternal snow.” '’Once he had to go without a drop 
of water to drink for 4 nights and 5 days. Once he was 

under arrest till he obtained his release from the Chief • of 

\ 

the place, by his moral greatness, his sheer truthfulness. In 
another country, he was the guest of its King who became 
too fond of him to part with, tiU he had to resort to hunger^ 
strike as a means of release.” 

' Some features of the organisation of the University, its 
external machinery, and apparatus of management, may 
be , now noticed in brief as being full of lessons and giving 
food for thought for modern educational arrangements. 

A Residential University. 

Naalandaa was the largest residential University, that 
India has ever seen. It accomodated within its precincts a 
vast University Colony, a population compring of 8500 pupils, 
1510 teachers together with executive and menial staff, so 
that its population may be estimated at about 12,000. The 
University undertook a heavy burden of obligations towards 
population. It undertook to give its students and teachers 
numbering about 10,000 free lodging, free food, free clothing, 
free bedding, free medicines, and of ' course free . tuition. 
There was then no idea of deriving a part of its expenses 
from the income from fees to be- levied on students. Edu- 
cation was made free b3^ the liberal grants made for . the 
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purpose by royal and private philanthropy. The educational 
endowments of those days took the form of grants of land, 
The Naalandaa University was liberally endowed with such 
grants of land. At the time of Yuan Chwang, it counted in 
its possession as many as loo villages. At the time of I-. 
Tsing.the number of the University’s villages increased to 
more than 200. The University thus became a very big land- 
lord of the locality. It depended upon its villages for the 
supply, of daily food for its population. There was a steady 
flow of these supplies day by day, a daily supply .of about-r 
300 maunds of rice and several hundred maunds - of butter 
and milk. The rice came from its paddy fields and butterr 
and milk from its village dairies. The contract for this daily 
supply was taken by 200 householders of these 200 villages, 
each of whom must have been the Graamani or chief of his 
village. 

It is to be duly noted that the grants of lands made 
in favour of the University carried with them certain obli- 
gations which the University had to undertake. It was left 
to the University to make the lands profitable so that it 
could maintain itself out of these profits. The University 
had to make the cultivation of its paddy fields profitable. 
It had thus to organise an efficient Agricultural Department 
which could extract the utmost profit out of the cultivation 
of its lands. Thus the system of the educational endowments 
meant that Agriculture was to be the concern of the 
colleges and Universities, instead of being consigned to the 
care of an ignorant, illiterate and indigent peasentry. 

Individual Treatment Adhered to. 

We have just now noted that Naalandaa provided for 
1500 teachers for giving instruction to 8500 students. The 
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a student is not considered eligible for ;thc noble medical 
profession with , its social responsibilities and obligations. A 
medical student, for instance, should not have repulsive' 
physical features. He should be endowed with properly for- 
med bodily organs among which are specified tongue and 
teeth, lips and eyes, nose and mouth. The moral virtues 
required include cleanliness, courage, humunty, capacity, zeal, 
good manners and morals, purity of body, mind and speech, 
and lastly capacity for taking pains. 

These are given some significant details of Aayiirvedic Upana- 
yana. Worship was offered to select dieties associated with 
Aayurveda. Brahman, Prajaapati, the two Asvinis and , Indra] 
also, the following Rishis being associated with the develop- 
ment of Aayiirvedic Science viz., Dhanvaniari 'Bharadwaaja, 
Aaiireya and the like. 

It seems that the study of Aaynrveda 'was open to all 
the castes. It is. stated by some authorities that a Sudra may 
be initiated and admitted to a study of Aayurveda if he ■was 
qualified by the purity of his pedigree and possession of 
the prescribed moral qualifications. 

When the medical Upemayna ceremony was being 
conducted, the Preceptor, in the presence, of Agni as witness, 

. will ask the pupil to take an oath that he will follow the 
injunctions stated "The pupil must abjure lust, anger, greed, 
inertia, vanity, conciet envy, harshness, lying, laziness, 
and disreputable deeds. He must duly cut off his nails and 
hairs; w'ear pure silken cloths (as preventing infection) and 
practice Brahmacharya and truthfulness. He must perform his 
prescribed duties, as the preceptor must perform his. He was 
also asked to treat, without charging fees or .cost of medicines, 
the following persons; the Dvija, Guru, pauper, friend, ascetic, 
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protige, saint, orphan and guest. He must avoid treating as 
his patients the hunter, fowler, the degraded and sinful”. 
The principle of these rules is that the physician must 
himself he possessed of a sound healthy body, observe rules 
of hygiene and avoid all kinds of defilement, infection and 
contamination, and be a man of strict morals as having to 
deal with patients of both sexes and of all sorts and conditions. 

Period of Probation. 

The Upaimwa, ceremony by itself did not complete the 
Students’ admission to medical education. It only introduced 
a period of probation for a pupil during which he will be 
under observation for testing bis fitness for the medical 
career. Siisrnia fixes this period at 6 months. 

When the period of this probation is over, and the 
student is able to establish his fitness, his admission is 
completed. He is now introduced to the study of medical 
texts. As in the case of Vedic Education, the' teacher is to 
impart the texts orally to his pupil slowly, and in parts, in 
padas (syllables), paadas (i/4th of a sloka) and Slokas. The 
first process, therefore, is for the pupil to receive the texts 
from the lips of his teacher and commit them to memory 
by recitation and repetition. The second process is for the 
pupil to grasp the meanings of the texts that are memorised. 
A. pupil who has only learnt the words of the texts without 
their meaning which he is unable to expound is likened to 
a beass of burden which only undergoes the pain of carrying 
a load of sandalwood without enjoying the pleasure of its 
smell. Such a student vainly puts himself to the strain of 
study without being able to enjoy its fruits. This Aayurvedic 
passage echoes the famous passage of Yaaska in his Nimkia. 
Yaaska compares one who grasps the more sound of the Vedic 
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word without its sense, to the tree not bearing any fruit or 
flower, or to one wandering about with a barran cow. 

Many Branches of Study. 

It is also pointed out that Aayarveda has many branches 
of study which throw light on the other. A student of one 
subject should approach the master of another subject for 
interpretation of allied topics or points. In medical study, 
proficiency * in one particular subject of branch is not sufficient. 
The complete knowledge of Ivledicine as a whole cannot be 
contained within only one subject or branch; but is spread 
over many subjects and branches which thus help in the 
interpretation of each. The meaning of a particular science is 
not understood ,in its full implications like the contents of a 
seed (Vija-bhuta) and is rendered explicit by the light derived , 
from allied subject.^. Thei'efore, a medical man cannot achieve 
success unless he is a master of several Sciences (Bahu-sruta). 

Proficiency in both Theory and Practice 
Essential. 

It is again emphasised that a niedical stndent must 
acquire a double proficiency in both Theory, and Practice 
(Saastra aad KartJUi) which are likened to the two wings on 
which a bird is borne in its upward flight. The bird of one 
wing cannot fly at all. They are also likened to the two 
wheels of a chariot which enable it to perform its functions 
in the field of battle. Similarlj^ a physician who is merely 
.a Pandit and grounded in the texts of Saasiras^Smsiralna) 
and is totally unskilled in the practical application of bh 
theoretical knowledge will break down and will be at hh 
wit’s ends, unable to decide what he should do, puzzled by 
the actual sight of a patient, like a coward losing his sense 
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in .a field of battle (Mugdha and Kimkartauyavmudfia), 

other hand the mere empiric or quack who practises his 

profession without a theoretical knowledge of the science of 

6 

Medicine deserves censure and is liable to extreme penalty 
at the hands of the State. The best of medicines, the elixir 
of life, will become a poison if wrongly applied by a physi- 
cian through his ignorance, while a physician who with all 
his theoretical knowledge, is ignorant of the art of surgical 
operation (Chhedana) and application of ointments and disin- 
fectants (Snehaadi-kaatya), is equally unacceptable. Such 
undeserving medical men only murder people under the licence 
of the state. [For references, see my Ancient Indian Edu- 
cation (Macmilan London), pages 345-348]. 

Qualifications of a Physician. 

The Aayicrvedic texts also lay down the qualifications 
to which the physician is to conform. First of all he must 
be well-grounded in the texts of Medical Saa5(r& or treatises 
(AdlieeiaSaastrain). He must know not only the texts but 
grasp fully their meaning. He must possess skill in practical 
work, in surgical operations (like Chheda and Sneha); he must 
be full or resourcefulness and originality (Svayam Kr'Ui) 
possessed of light touch, and swift hand (Laghu-hasia), clean, 
of an optimistic temperament or cheerful spirits. (Soora-Vishaada 
rahiin), ready with all necessaries and materials of treatments 
(Sajjopakar ambhesliaja) of presence of mind, of keen intellect, 
possessed of exprience in the profession (Vyavasaayl), learned 
in theory, and devoted in truth and moralit}'. 

Four Accessories for Treatment. 

But the success of a physician depends not merely on 
his qualifications but on certain other factors. No doubt the 
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most importnant factor is the physician himself who is like- 
ned to the helmsman who can successfully steer a boat even 
if it lacks its rudder^. But this work must be supplemented 
by- other accesseries. The efficacy of treament depends not 
merely on the prescriptions of the physician but the manner' 
in which they are applied. It depends upon the efficiency of 
Nurses (Parichaaraka) and also on the quality of the medici- 
nes supplied. And, lastly, there is the' important factor 
presented by the subject of treatment the patient himself. 

The Nurse. 

The qualifications of a Nurse are indicated. The Nurse 
should be endowed with a variety or virtues. He should be 
fuU of tenderness {Snehayukta), should have no likes and 
dislikes, should be possessed of a robust physique, capable 
of endurance, should be able to keep up the droping spirits 
^ of the suffering patient {Vyaadhita Rakshatiain), possessed of 
sufficient technical knowledge to be able to apply correctly 
the prescriptions of the physician (Vaidyavaahfa-krit), and 
untiring in his work. 

Quality of Medicine. 

An important factor in the system of treatment, in 
addition to the efficiencj^ of nursing is that of the- quality 
of Medicines. To ensure their quality and efficacy their raw- • 
materials or sources like the medicinal plants should ' be 
properly looked after. They should be grown in a wholesome 
manner, gathered in proper time, duly' measured, should be 
rendered palatable and mixed up with due degrees of smell, 
colour, and taste. The medicines should not be repulsive and 
should not produce any undesired effects; should be admini- 
.stered in proper condition so as to effect cure of ailments. 
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The Patient Himself. 

Lastly, there is the lactor of the patient himself in 
the success of the treatment. The patient must be patient 
under suffering, should suffer from a disease that is curable, 
should have command of materials for treatment. He should 
have further the moral virtues of freedom from indulgence, 
should have faith in his physician whose directions he must 
obey and should trust to God, (Ib. pp. 348, 349). 

List of Diseases in Atharva-Veda. 

Now, as to actual treatment of diseases and cases 
some details are furnished by the old Indian texts, and 
especially the early Buddhist canonical texts and Jaaiakas 
with, their leanings towards concrete facts. 

The earliest evidence on the subject is given in the 
Athaiya-Veda in which are to be found glimpses of the 
begining of Indian medicine. It mentions the pre\a]ence in 
India even in those earlj^ days of diseases, like fever, 
jaundice, drops}^ scrofula, cough, ophthalmia, baldness, 
impotence, and leprosy. It also mentions appropriate herbs as 
remedies against these diseases. It refers to ailments calling 
for surgical aid, such as fractures, wounds and the like. 
It knows of remedies against bite of snakes and other 
injurious insects icdolent of tlie swampy regions of eastern 
India, against poisen, mania and other complaints. Il 
ungenerously wishes away some of the diseases like fever 
to distant regions and peoples such as the lilujavans, the 
Bahlikas or a Sudra girl whom it is asked to shake-fever, 
which is aptly described to be "now cold, now burning hot”, 
which "makes all men yellow” with its ‘^brother consumption, 
and sister, cough and nephew, herpes” (V,22). The malarial 
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fever of the swampy regions of Magadha and Bengal is 
wished away to the North-west by the Aaytin'eda which 
thus belongs to the time when Vedic Civilization was 
extending to these parts of India (My Ancient Indian 
Education. P. 66). 

Ashtaadhyaayi-of Paaninl. 

After Atharva-Veda, the Ashiaadhyaayi of Faatim (whose 
date, according to Sri R. C. Bhandaarkar, was about 750 
B. C. and according to Macdonell about 500 B. C.) throws 
some light on the medical knowledge and practice of 
those days. 

Paanlni knew of the three humours of the body, Vaaia 
(V. 2.219). (V. 2.97), and Sleshman (V. 2.100, Kaafyayana 

in his Vaariiika on Paanitii (V. 1.38) mentions the three 
humours of the body as the causes {Nimiiid) of diseases and 
Eggeling commenting on this Vaariiika says that “some kind 
of humoral pathology would seem to have prevalent among 
the Indian Physicians several centuries before our Era”. 

The Kaasikaa commenting on Paanini V. 2.31 refers to 
intermittent or malarial fevers called DvHeeyaka, Cbaaiuribaka, 
SUaka and Ushnaka. The diseases of the seasons are 
mentioned e. g., Saaradika Roga in IV. 3.13. 

Paanini in his grammar mentions^ the following oiseases 
of the day (1) Aiisaara (V. 2.129), Dysentery, (2) Arsa V. 
2.127) Haemorrhoids; (3) Aa'^raava III. 1.141) discharge, 
diabetes or diarrhoea; (4) Kasiha (VIII 3.97), Leprosy; ,{ 5 ) 
Ksheiriyach (V. 2.92) an incurable, hereditary disease; (6) 
Nyabja (VII. 3.51) Hump-back; (7) Paamaa (V. 2.100) a skin 
disease; (8) Vikshaava (III 3.25), Cough; (9) Somjvara (lH- 
2.142), Consumptive fever (10) Sidhma (2.97), Leprosy; (i^) 
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Sparsa (II. 3.16) a disease derived from touch; (12) firidroga 
(VI. 3.51]^ heart disease. 

There are also references to patients suffering from 
certain diseases after which, they are described as 
Prachltardikpa Pravaahikaa or Vicfiarchikm-Bs they suffer 
respectively from Nausea, dysentry, and Scahe (III. 3.108). 

Arthasastra of Kautilya. 

We may now turn to the interesting evidence contai- 
ned in the important ScuiskrU work, the Arthasaasira of 
Kfliiiilya in which there are good grounds for assigning to the 
^th century the time of Eraporor Chandra gupta Maurya. It 
throws much light on medical practice and regulations for 
Public Health and Hygiene, not to be found in any other 
Sanskrii work. 

Rules tor the Practice of Physicians 

/ 

The .State framed Rules for the practice of Physicians. 
Tljey had to report to Government cases of dangerous disea- 
ses. They were fined in case of deaths Rom such unrepor- 
ted diseases. 

Error of treatment (Kprmaaparaadtia) -causing death 
(Vipaiti) was more heavily punished. A surgeon was ‘to lose 
the limb which he caused a patient to lose by his mistaken 
operation. ( IV. I. ) 

Classes of Practitioners 

The Medical Profession was represented by the follo- 
wing-classes of Practitioners : (i) The ordinary physicians 
(Blusliajah or Chlkiisakah) (2) Specialists in the treatment 
of poisoning cc'^es IJoangolhndali) (3) Specialists in midwifery 
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{Garbhavyaadhi Samthaah and Salikaa citikiaisahah) : (4) The 
Military Surgeons who accompanied the Army with necessary 
appliances, instruments, oils and bandages (Chikitsakah Sastra- 
yaniraagada - Snelmastraliastali) together with nurses who 
carried the necessary food and beverage for the sick 
and wounded {Siriyaschaannapaanarakshinyah) and (5) Veterinary 
Surgeons to treat the diseases of cattle, horses and 
elephants (X. 3-) 

Hospitals and Medical Stores. 

The towns were equipped with Hospitals and Medical 
Stores furnished with sufficient quantities of medicines 
which could last for years and were constantly replaced 
or replenished with fresh supplies (Navena anavani-Sodhayet). 
In the King's house hold, the stock of medicines included 
those required for Jlidwifery, while medicinal plants 
and herbs were -grown in pots in hot houses. Indeed 
the State maintained special Botanical gardens for the culti- 
yation of medicinal plants (II. 4.). 

Outbreaks of Ep'demic«. 

special measures were adopted against epidemic- 
outbreaks {Upanipaata-pratikmra), Physicians were sent 
about the town distributing medicines {Aiishodhalli ChikUsa- 
haah) while saints and ascetics were at work on the employ- 
ment of religious remedies. The same measures were adopted 
in the case of cattle plague. [IV 3-] Pasn-Vyaadhi-maar ke). 

Rats as Carriers of Infection. 

;The danger from Rats as carriers of infection was 
known and measures were taken for the destruction of rats. 
Cats and mongooses were let loose, with penalty to 
those who would catch them. Poisoned food for rats was 
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also widely distributed, Where the epidemic prevailed in 
virulent form, a Rat-cess {Mooshika Kara) was imposed on 
citizens who were to trap a fixed number of rats per 
day (IV 3.)- 

Sanitary Regulation‘s. 

The Mimicipalities had a set of sanitary regulations 
in the interests of public Health and Hygiene. Throwing 
dirt (Paamsii-nyaasa) or causing mud and water to collect on 
the roads, (Pankodaka samirodhi) wag fined. The fine was 
doubled in the case of such obstruction on the King's 
highway. Committing nuisance in places held sacred 
{Piinyastliaana), in reservoirs, temples and Royal buildings 
was punished except in cases where such pollution was 
forced by •medicine, disease or fear. Throwing inside the 
city dead-bodies of animals, small or large, was fined. 
Corpses had to be carried along the prescribed roads to be 
burnt at prescribed places (1.36). Owners of houses were 
bound to keep their gutters clean for free passage Of their 
waters (III. 8). 

Buddhist Texts. 

We now turn to tljc evidence of the Buddhist texts 
on the Aayarvcdlc practice of the times. Some of these 
texts are part of the Ancient authentic literature of Buddhist 
Cannon Law, which arc assigned by Rhys Da^’ids to the Sth 
century B. C., and which give a very fair insight into good 
deal of the medical lore cun’ent at that early period." 
(American Lectures pages 57 — 58). 

The Buddhist monks at the Viliaaras fell victims to 
the usual ailments of the hot weather. For these, tlie 
medicaments prescribed consisted of the u-e of spccird 
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dietary which included ghee, butler, oil, honey and molasses” 
Vinaya Maha Vagga. i. 33. 4.) 

List of Medicines. 

Among the medicines are rnentioned certain roots, 
leaves, fruits, gums e.g. Hingu, and Salts, also some astrin- 
gent decoctions prepared from some of there Chunam was 
used for itches or boils, while as remedies against skin- 
diseases are mentioned dry cow-dimg and some kinds .of clay 
and colouring matter. We have also mention of ointments of 
different kinds to be used against eye troubles; of oil to be 
rubbed, and of aroma to be sniffed in cases of headache; 
of certain herbs, hemp water, steam bath and bath in 
medicated water as remedies against rheumatism. 'Medicinal 
oils are prescribed for disorders of the stomach. For wind 
in the stomach, the remedies recommended are the use, of 
salt, of sour gruel, or of a particular kind of gruel made of 
ginger and two varieties of pepper, and of Tila seeds, rice 
and beans. As regards beans, it is stated that one could 
take with profit as much quantity as he liked. Varieties 
of artificial and natural juices and meat broth were known. 
The use of dimg and urine of the cow and of some kinds 
of ash and clay is prescribed as remedies against snakebite. 

/ Surgical Treatment. 

We have an interesting report of fever contracted at 
SravasU by Saariptiira and subsiding by his use of edible 
stalks of certain lotuses which his friend, Maudgalyaayano-, 
procured and prescribed for him. The texts also telkof surgical 
treatment. They tell of a lancet operation to cut of proud 
flesh, of compresses, bandages and oils for the treatment of 
wounds; of a fistula cured by lancing and treated by 
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ointment, and of the use of a clyster '^'{Chuliamgga, Y. 27. 

As a form of preventive medicine, wholesome dietary 
was recommended. The best food for health is stated to 
be rice-milk with its ten-fold merit in giving life, colour, 
joy, strength, steadiness of the mind, removing hunger and 
thirst, setting right the humours of the body, purif^'ing the 
bladder, and promoting digestion [Mahm Vagga, VI. 24) 
With rice-milk is coupled honey-lump [My Ancient Indian 
Education Pp. 425 — 427). 

Jeevaka- Buddha’S Physician. 

The most famous Physician of the Buddh.a’s time, in the 
Oth Century B, C. was Jeevaka, who was called b3^ the titl,e 
*‘Komaara Bhaciiclia” as a Specialist in the treatment of 
children’s diseases; though the stoi}' oThis life shows his 
extra-ordinary proficiency' in general Medicine and Surgery'. 
Ihe details of the story' throw interesting light on the 
methods of medical education of tliose days and oiAayurvedic 
practice, 

Taxila-Centre of medical Education. 

The greatest centre of Medical Education in those 
days in India was Taxila. A native of Magadha, as Jeevaka 
was, he had to repair to distant Taxila to study Medicine 
under a world-renowned physician who lived there. He had 
to spend full 7 years to complete his education; but, before 
declaiing that his education was complete, his teacher pres- 
cribed for him a practical examination and said to him; “Take 
this spade and seek icund about Takfasi/a n yojana cr\ cvct^ 
side, and whatever plant you see which is not medicinal, 
bring it to me”. Jeevaka studied the plants of the entire 
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region specified by his teacher but could not discover a single 
one which was devoid of curative properties and useless to 
living beings. The teacher was then satisfied with the answer 
of the pupil and said; "You have done your lerning, my 
good Jeevaka" and gave him permission and license to go 
home and start practice. The teacher also gave him some 
money for his travelling expenses, which sufficed only for 
his travelling upto the city of saakeia where accordingly 
he was forced to halt and earn money by his practice. 

At that time, at the city, a rich Setthi's wife had been 
suffering for ' 7 years from a desperate disease of the bfain 
which many great and world renowned physicians could not 
cure, though much gold was spent as their fees, YoungyV^a^a 
had now a chance, but as he was yoimg and inxperienced, 
he would not be given a call unless he stipulated that ' no 
fees would be paid to him if the patient was not cured, 
Jeevaka accepted this condition and began the treatment. He 
had one prasara {handful) of ghee boiled up with various 
drugs and administered the medicine thus prepared to the 
patient through the nose. By one dose. of this medicine she 
was cured. Then the yoimg physician was given lavish fees 
Comprising 16,000 Kahaapanas (silver pieces) together with 
a coach, horses and servants. He was thus able to bear the 
expenses of the remainder of his journey home 'to Rajagriha, 
the capital of the empire of Magadha under Binibisara whose 
son. Prince Abhaya, was the patron of Jeevaka who was sent 
to Taxila for his education with the scholarship granted to 
him by the prince. Jeevaka however, refunded the amount 
of his scholarship to its donor by his earnings from medical 
practice. 

The next important patient whom Jeevaka treated was 
Emperor Bimbisaara himself who was suffering from fistula 
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of which he was cured by Jeevaka, by the application of 
only one ointment. His success was at once rewarded by 
the King by appointing him as the Royal physician and 
later as the Pliysician of the Buddha and his Samgha. 

The next important case treated by Jeemka was that 
of a merchant-prince of Raajagaha who had been suffering 
for years from a chronic head disease. Jeemka had to perform 
a surgical operation to cure him: he "tied him fast to his 
bed, cut through^lhe skin of his head, drew apart of the 
flesh on each side of the incision; pulled two worms out of 
the wound, then closed up the sides of the wound, stiched 
up the skin on the head, and anointed it with salve”. 

Next, an urgent call came to him from Benares for 
treatment of a Setthi's son, who by gymnastic feat, got an 
entanglement of his intestines, for which "lie could not digest 
anything, nor could lie ease himself in the regular way; and 
looked discoloured with the veins standing out upon his 
skin”. Jeevaka performed with remarkable success, another 
of his difficult surgical operations. "He cut through the skin 
of the belly, drew the tv/isted intestines jOut and showed 
them to his wife” He then "disentangled the twisted intes- 
tines, put them back into their right position, stitched the 
skin together, and anointed it with salve”. Jeevaka as usual 
earned a fee of 16,000 kahaapanas, 

Jeevaha's next distinguished patient was king Pajjota of 
Ujjaini who had been suffering from jaundice and as a last 
recourse sent a request to Emperor Bimbisaam to land to him 
the services of his accomplished physician. Jeevaka went all 
the way from Magadha to Ujjaini but found that the patient 
himself was a very difficult subject of treatment and was 
worse than his disease. The medicine that he had to prescribe 
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had to be prepared by boiling up ghse, to which the royal 
patient had a hopeless aversion. Ths resourceful physician 
took recourse to an artifice of “so boilng up the ghee with 
various other drugs that it took the colour, smell and taste 
of an- astringent decoction”. Still, fearning untoward happen- 
mgs, and anticipating that the King might later vomit the 
medicine, and detect in it the ghee which he loathed, and 
then punish the physician, he did not wait for the effects of 
his treatment but straightaway made arrangements for his 
escape by securing an order from the King that he should 
be free to move about and ride ,on an3'^ animal that he chose 
- "on the pretext of drawing out roots and gathering medi- 
cinal drugs”. He thus effected his escape by choosing and 
riding away on the fastest elephent. Meanwhile the treat- 
ment began to have its effects, and the King was eventually 
cured of his illness. Finding that the phj'sician was awa3^.he 
sent on to him a‘ present of a suit of Sivefyak^a cloth [explai- 
ned by Buddhu-ghoslm to be (i) cloth used in the UUarakuru 
country, for veilng dead, bodies when they are brought to 
the burydng ground {Sivathika) or (2) Cloth woven from yaxn, 
which skillful women in the Sivl country spin]. 

Besides these difficult cases, Jeevaka had to show his 
skill as phiysician of the' Buddha and his brethren. ■ The 
Buddha himself was sometimes his* patient. It is recorded 
that once the humours of the Buddha's body were out of 
or&er. Jeevaka first tried, fat rubbed on his body for a few 
days. This was done by his faithful attendant Aananda.- It 
was not, however, found to be very effective. The physician 
found that there was no alternative but to administer to 
the patient a purgative. He was in a nice fix to find out 
what should be the proper purgative, for a holy person like 
the Buddha for whom a strong purgative was not considered 
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by him to be quite becoming. He then liii upon the lotuses 
us the test rcn.cdy for the purpose and got three liandfuls 
of three lotuses whicli he imbued with various drugs. The 
lotuses thus treated were then given to the patient to be 
smelt by him. Each handful thus smelt produced ten motion*: 
After the purgative had its full effect, tlie BuddJia was 
Jathed in warm water and was aslccd to abstain from liquid 
food for some time until he achieved complete recovery. 
Sometimes, it so happened that the entire Samgha or brother- 
hood of Bhikslms fell ill by taking unwliolcsome food. For 
mstance. once at Vcsaali, the BhUiSlms were treated to too 
much sweet food for a long time, which was supplied by 
the collective hospitality of the local lady and became very 
sick with superfluity of humours in their body. Fortunately* 
Jeeivka came to that city in the course of his medical 

and attended upon them and cured them 
{ChuIIa Vagga V. 14. i.) 

Antiseptics in Surgery. 

ike story oi Jea’aka throws light on the state of medi- 
cal profession and practice in Ancient India in the 5th cen- 
tury B. C, First, Taxila as then the most famous centre of 
medical education in the country when it attracted students 
rom such a distant part of India as Magadha. Taxila had 
a so been through the ages the centre of education in other 
scinces, in arts and crafts and in the humanities. Secondly, 
e course of its medical studies extended to a period of 
seven y^’ears but the license to practical examination was 
passed. Every medical student was expected to cultivate a 
irst.hand knowledge of medical Botany by a study of the 
medicinal properties of plants as sources of medicines. Thus 
e, foundation of the Aayitrvedic Materia Medica was laid 
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in a study of the inpigenous drugs of the country. Thirdly, 
we know that the chief cities of India like Saakeia, Benares, 
Rajagriha or Ujjayini were in no want of skilled physicians 
yvho could ccmmand heavy fees which would compare favou- 
rably with those earned by their successors in modem times. 
Fourthly, a great advance was made in surgery when the 
most difficult operations were performed like those upon 
the skull or the belly, to set right twisted intestines. It 
may be assumed that the success of these surgical operations 
depended upon the use of antisesptics. Jeevakds ointments 
must have been of this character. And, lasti}', we may note 
that the successful physicians of the times had hardly any 
rest in their professional career when they -had to attend 
to calls coming even from , different provinces (My Ancient 
Indian Education pp. Addition 468-^70). • ^ 

The Buddhist Canonical texts are alive to the need of 
nursing in sickness. In the monasteries, it was laid down 
that the monks must .undertake, the nursing of the sick. An 
example of this precept was first shown by the Buddha 
himself. Cne day in the course of his daily rounds through 
Vihcara he came across a monk lying ill of cholera, fallen 
in his own evacuations, and unattended by any one. He at 
cnce asked his attendant Aananda to fetch water and him- 
self washed the mionk with that water while Amanda wiped 
him down. Then “the Blessed One taking hold of hini at the 
head and the \enexab\e Aanmda at the feet, they lifted him 
up and laid him dorvn upon his bed.” The following admo- 
nition was then addressed to the monks: "Ye, O Bhikshiis, 
have ho mothers and fathers to wait upon you 1 If ye, 0 
Bhikslnis, wait not one’ upon the other, who is there, indeed, 
who will wait upon you ? Whosovever, O Bhikshus, would 
wait upon me, he should wait- upon the sick. The patient 
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is also advised to conform to the following requirements to 
facilitate nursing; he must do what is good for , him, 
must know the limit of ’the quantity of food that is good 
for him, he must take the medicine prescibed for him, 
must take into his complete confidence the nurse 
who desires his good, and let him know all about his 
disease and his condition, whether he is getting better or 
continues in the same condition or when his bodily pains 
are too much. Similarly, the nurses required to have the 
following qualifications lie must be able to prescribe medi- 
cines, must know what diet is good and what is not good 
for his patient and serve it accordingly must wait upon 
the sick out of a feeling of love and a desire for gain, 
must not shrink from removing evacuations, saliva or vomit 
and must be, lastly, capable from time to time of “teaching, 
inciting, arousing and gladdening, the patient with religions 
discourse”, (Maha Vagga. 8,26; My Ancient Indian Educa- 
tion. pp. 4B-49). 

Teachers of Aayoivecla 8c medicaf practice. 

Next to these Baddbhi Canonical works, evidence 
regarding the progress of Aayurveda is indicated in the 
important work known as Milinda-PanJw of about first 
century B. C. It gives the names of the old teachers of 
Aayitrvedic Medical Science, Viz., Naarada, Dhanvanlari,Angiras, 
Kapila, Kandaraggisama, Aiula, Pubbakachchaayana Each of 
these is known for a treatise of his own. The divisions of 
the subject are given viz., the rise of disease, its cause, 
nature, and progress, its cure, treatment, and management 
The course of medical trailing is described: A medical 
student must first aprentice himself to a teacher whom he 
has to procure by the payment of a fee or by the perfor- 
mance of service. Then he is given a training “in holding 
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the lancet, in cutting, marking or piercing with it, in 
extracting darts, in cleansing wounds, in causing them- to 
dry up, in the application of ointments”, as subject under 
surgery and “in the administration of emetics, purges, and 
oily enemas' as subjects under Medicine (VI 2). The 
successful surgeon is defined as one who is able the most 
quickly to perform his operation (IV. 3.28). The successful 
physician is defined as one. who is "a true follower of the 
sages of the old. One who carries in. his memory the ancient 
traditions and verses, a practical man (AiakUko), without 
the theories (VUarka) resorted to by those ignorant of the 
practice of medicine, skilled in diagnosis and master of an 
efficacious and lasting, system of treatment, who had collected 
(from medical herbs) a medicine able to cure every disease 
(IV. 6.28). A treatment is described of “a wound full of 
matter and blood, stinking of putrid flesh, in whose grievous 
hollow the weapon which caused it remains”. The doctor 
anoints it with *'a rough, sharp, bitter, stinging ointment 
to the end that the inflammation should be allayed’.’. When 
the inflammation goes down and the wound become “sweet”, 
he cuts into it with a lancet, and burns it with caustic. 
When he has thus cauterized it, he is to prescribe “an 
alkaline wash and anoint it with some drug to the end 
that the wound might heal up” (IV. 1.33) A treatment of a 
boil is also described: the surt^eon is "to have a lancet 
sharpened, or to have sticks put into the fire to be used as 
cauterizers or to have something ground on a grindstone to 
be mixed in a salt lotion’; i.e, to apply “a stinging lotion” 
(IV 2 13). Lastly, there is a reference to doctors administer- 
ing “medicines by way of draughts or outward applications” 
(IV. 2.17). 

We may now turn to the evidence of the jeevaktts 
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which are assigned by Rhys' Davids to the 6th and 5th 
century B.C. in view of the old conditions and the social 
background which they depict. The physicians of the times 
are described in the following appropriate ^Yords of a Oaaiha. 

“Some carry sacks upon their backs, root-filled 
and fastened tight; 

They gather healing herbs, they bathe, and 
magic spells recites.” 

(J. IV. P. 361) 

There is a reference to the application of oil in the 
healing of rveunds, humps and scars and also to the 
bandaging of injured parts {Saa/akakanm, ..Vieces of cloth) 

J. I, 293.3 42. 

The medicine for dysentery [lohUapakkhmdikm) was a 
broth made of millet and wild rice, mixed with leaves 
sprinkled with water, without salt and spices. Bad food is 
taken as one of the causes for dysentery (J. 11 . 213; III. 
144). There is a reference to a skilled Brahman physician 
who cured the King of Benares of dysentery when all the 
great physicians of the Court could not cure him. Before 
treating the patient, he said “Tell me the sym.ptcms of your 
disease and how it came out; what you have eaten or drun- 
ken to bring it cn or what you have beared or seen” {II. 213) 
Special antidotes were known for snake-bite. A method of 
cure w'as to extract the venom wdth some of these or by 
catching the snake, to make it suck its own poison out of 
the wound. There w'as a family of doctors in Benares who 
were specialists in the cure of snake bite (J. I. 31 1). 

It has been already stated that in the ancient Aayiir- 
vfdic system great importance was attacbed-- to the qualitv 
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of medicines upon which the success of treatment so largely 
depended. The means etnployed to secure it consisted of a 
careful cultivation of the medicinal plants as the raw-mate- 
rial and source of medicine. An interesting light is thrown 
on the subject by the definite and unimpeachable evidence 
contained in one of the inscriptions of Asoka in his Rock 
Edict II. Asoka takes credit to himself for initiating measu- 
res for the relic of suffering of both man and beast , Mann- 
shya chihiisaa and Pasucliikiisaa). The organisation of these 
measures depended upon the provision of the necessary 
accessories which are also indicated in the inscription. These 
comprised (a) the cultivation of medicinal plants which could 
yield those herbs {au?.hadha), roots [moola) and fruits [phald) 
which were required in the manufacture of medicines in the 
Government Pharmaceutical Works. This meant that the 
State in Asoka’s time maintained special horticultural gar- 
dens specialising the cultivation of plants possessed of medi- 
cinal properties, (b) provision of hospitals for the collective 
treatment of patients brought together in it in place of the 
individual treatment of patients in their houses, which was 
not possible for the" Government: (c) the existence in the 
country of qualified medical staff to take charge ‘oi these 
hospitals and physicians and surgeons for the treatment of 
the diseases of animals, the domesticated diseases of cattle, 
upon whose health an agricultural country had so largely to 
depend. It is also stated that where it w'as found that some 
medicinal plants were not native to the soil of India, they 
were imported from foreign countries and acclimatized in 
the State horticultural gardens to enrich India’s medical 
botany. These might be roots, fruits and herbs. 

^Ancient Indian Hospitals 

A reference .to these ancient Indian Hospitals is made 
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■by an nye-^wilness, the Chinese pilgrim, Fa-Hien, who visited 
India in the 5th century A. D. in the time of the Gupta 
Emperor, Chandragupta II. He states: “The elders and 
gentry of these countries have instituted in their capitals 
free hospitals, and hither come all poor or helpless patients, 
orphans, widowers, and cripples. They are well taken care 
of, a doctor attends them, food and medicine being supplied 
according to their needs. They are all made quite comfor- 
table, and when they are cured, they go away”. Fahien also 
mentions : “Houses of charity on the road-side where rooms, 
couches, beds, food and drink are supplied to travellers, 
while the rich and prosperous inhabitants, vying with one 
another in the practice of benevolence and righteousness esta- 
blish in the cities houses for dispensing charity and medicines”. 

It is interesting to note that some of the religious and 
charitable endowments of Southern India were made for 
the establishment of Schools which were also eqipped with 
a hostel for the residence of students and also a hospital. 
Inscription No. 182 of 1915 sates how by the royal grant of 
Veera Raiendra Deva (A. D. 1062) there was established such 
an institution. The hospital attahced to the schools was 
known as Veera-Solan and was provided with 15 beds. The 
staff and establishment for the school-hostel and hospital 
comprised one physician in whose family, the privilege of 
administering medicines was hereditary, one surgeon, two 
servants who fetched drugs, supplied fuel and did other 
services for the hostel and the hospital. Among the medici- 
nes stored in the hospital are mentioned Aasa-haritaki, Qomuiror 
haritaki, BhaUataka-harUaki, Bilvaadi-ghrUa, Vajra-kalpa, Kalyaam- 
latana, and some varieties of icila or oils — medicines which 
are -still in use under the indigenous medical systems of 
the land. 
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The private charities of the day were also applied for 
the cstblishment of maternity homes. This is mentioned in 
the Madras Epigraphic Report for 1917 (p. 122) recording 
a pillar-inscription in a Tahiq of Guntur district, of the time 
of Kakat^eja (Local Government, Pp 275-278). 

Medica! Studies in General Education. 

We shall now conclude with an account of medical 
studies at the Ancient Indian educational institutions. We 
know from Hiuen Tsang the .contents ol Indian Education of 
those days. The primary education began with a first book 
of 12 chapters giving the Sanskrit alphabet and the combi- 
nations between vowels and consonants. The book was called 
Siddhant (from the expression Siddhirastu). Next, after the 
mastery of Siddham, the child was introduced at the age 
of 7 to the “great Saastras of five Vidyaas, viz., Vyaakardra 
(Grammar), SUpastbaam Vidyaa (Manual training in the arts 
and crafts), Chikiisaa Vidyaa ('the science of Medicine), Heiu- 
Vidyaa {Nyaaya, logic, the Science of reasoning), and Aadhya- 
atma-Vidyaa (Spiritual science) — which according to Watter, 
includes, the metaphysical treatise of the great Doctors of 
AhU-dhamma (Watters, i. 158). 

We thus see here that the study of Medical 
Science was made a compulsory part of the syllabus for 
Secondary Education and every student was required to 
have a knowledge of the elements of that Science. We also 
see that Education in Ancient India, anticipating the ’ Wardha 
Scheme, centred round a craft to which it was related. More 
detailed information on the place of medical studies in the 
Scheme of Education is given by I-tsing. Education is descri- 
bed by him in its three stages. Primary, Secondary, and 
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Advanced, which was the stage of specialisation pursued at 
the Universities. 

The contents of Primary Education are thus indicated. 
It was begun at the age of 6 with a study of first book of 
reading which is called, as it was noticed by Hiuen T-sang 
Siddirasiii. This book gives 49 letters of the alphabet and 
10,000 syllables arranged in 300 Slokas, This Primer was 
finished in 6 months. 

Then the child was introduced to the second book of 
reading, the Sooira of Paanini, contaning 1060 Slokas, which 
the “children begin to learn when they are 8 years old and 
can repeat in 8 months’ time”. Next follow the books on 
Dhaaiii and on the three Khilas which the boys would begin 
when they are 10 years old and master ■ after 3 years’ study. 

The next book prescribed was the famous RfiasikmvrUti 
the best of all the commentaries on PaaninVs Sooiras as 
stated by I-tsing. It comprised 18,000 Slokas and was 
composed by the learned Jayaaditya, "a man of great ability, 
with very striking literary power", who died nearly 30 
years before Itsing’s notice of him in his account (i. e., in 
about 661 A. D.). I-tsing further states: “Boys of 15 years 
begin to study this commentary and understand it after 
years. If men of China go to India for study, they have 
first of all to learn this grammitical work, then other 
subjects; if not, their labour will be thrown away”. 

"After having studied this commentary, students begin 
to learn composition in prose and verse and devote 
themselves to Logic (Heiit-vldyaa) and Metaphysics” . (Abhidha- 
vitna Kpsha). 

This shows that I-tsing also confirms the accout 
given earlier by Hiuen-Tsang of the curriculum universally 
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adopted in India for primary and secondary education of 
those days. Before the stage of specialisation and advanced 
post-graduate study was reached every student had to 
study the compulsory five subjects of study, the, five Vidyaas 
thus enumerated by I-tsing following Hiuen-tsang — Sabda 
vidyaa (grammar and lexicography), Silpasthana vidym (arts), 
OiikUsaa vidyaa (medicine), Heia-vidyaa (logic) and Aadhyaaitna 
vidyaa (science of universal soul, philosophy). 

Syllabus of Medical Studies. 

Fortunately for us I-tsing gives some details of the 
medical syllabus of those days as a compulsory part of the 
educational, course laid down for all students. He mentions 
8 sections making up Medical Science, viz., (i) Sores, inward 
and outward, (SdyaJ (2) Diseases above the neck [Saalaakyd) 
and (3) below it or bodily diseases, (Kaaya) (4) Demoniac 
diseases due to attack of evil spirits, (Bhooia) (5) the Agada 
medicine i. e., antidote or medicine for counteracting poisons, 
(6) Diseases of the children from the embr)^© stage to the 
sixteenth year {Kouniaara Bhrityd) (7) the means of lengthen- 
ing life {Rasaayana] and (8.) the methods of invigorating , the 
life and the body {Vaajeekaram) Itsing further states, "These 
eight arts formerly , existed in eight books, but lately a man 
epitomized them and made them into one bundle. All 
physicians in the five parts of India practice according to i 
this Boek, and any physician who is well versed in it never 
fails to live by the official pay”, I-tsing made a "successful 
study in rhedical science, but did not follow it up and 
specialise in it because he was out on a different mission.’ 
But, he explains why the study of medical science was 
made compulsory in the course of studies prescribed for all, 
including even the monks. "Is it, not a sad thing” he asks, 
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"that sickness prevents the 'pursuit of one's duty and 
vocation ? Is it not beneficial if people can benefit others as 
well as themselves, b}' the study of medicine ? ” 

Lastly, I-tsing mentions the principal medicinal herbs 
then used in India and "the rules on giving medicine” 
which msisted on fasting as an effective method of cure, 
by practice of which "each man is himself the King of 
Physicians and any one can be Jeevaka” (Ancient Indian 
Education, pp. 337-338). 



SECTION 1. 


The Historical Back-ground 


chapter 4 

[CONTENTS-I. The brief historical survey of Hindusthan 
II-The Society, Varnaasram Dharma Ill-Arts and Sciences 
IV-Greater India, Navigation,... Colonization, V-The Four 
Aspirations of Life. 

I 

The Brief Historical Survey of Hindusthan. 

[CONTENTS — Aayurveda - Positive Test of Hindu 
civilization - Aayurveda, the Top Science. Bharatakhand - 
Periods of History, (i) Puraatanayuga (2) Aarya juiga. 
(3) Bauddha yuga (4) Pauraanikayuga. (5) Bhakti 5'uga. 
(6) Aadhunika yuga.] 

Aayurveda-Positive Test of Hindu civilization. 

No apology is required for introducing a brief historical 
survey of Hindusthan in this book because, as every one 
knows, many existing books on history often contain 
incomplete and destorted versions of the- true history of 
Hindusthan. The Aayurvedic student must know the Sampra- 
daaya of the people. He should be, “Desa I^aala/na" -one 
who understands the environments (i. e.,) all the implications 
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contained in the two comprehensive words of time and 
place. He should be able to pay due attention to individual 
subjects and to properly estimate and appreciate the value 
of the various phases of the civilizations and cultures of 
this cormtry. 

The brilliance of a gem can be appreciated better when 
it is properly di=pla3’’ed, by setting the same in a jewel. 
So also the value and importance of Aayurveda can be 
appreciated only when it is set properly in the midst of 
the other sciences and contemporay traditions. It is only 
then that a student can properly appreciate the value of 
Aayurveda, Aayiirveda is the science of life,-a long,, happy 
and useful life, the lifejof'tKe individual citizen and also 

the life of the nation. (Ch. Su. A. I. V 40.) It is the 

^ * 
positive test of the civilization of the Hindu and of 

Hindustan. It is Aayurveda that made the nation what it 

was and what it is to-day. 

Aayurveda-The Top Science. 

Aayurveda is Charama Sccs/rc-the Top Science i.e. the 
science based on all other sciences relating to Dharma, Artha, 
Kaam and Mokslia, which deal with body, mind, intellect 
and soul, the four-fold constituents of man. The utility ' of 
all ancient and modern sciences can be classified under 
the§e four heads The Aayurvedic physician should therefore 
be conversant not with his ow,n science of medicine but all 
other sciences. 

“Swatanira kusalo anyeshu saasiraartlieshu-ajbahishkrUaJi 
Vaidyo dlwaja ivaabhaaii Nripatadvidhapoojiiah.” 

(S. Sooi, 34—13) 

i. e. A physician, well versed in his own technical 
science, and commanding a fair knowldeg of other allied 
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branches of study as well, is glorified by his King and the 
nobles, and is like a banner of victory, an ornament to the 
state. A qualified physician is compared to a skilful 
helmsman who can take across the waters even a boat 
lacking in rudders, 

• i 

“Vaidyasiit Gmavaanekastaarayedaaiuraan Sadaa. 

Plavam PraiUarairliecnam Karna-dliaara Ivaambhasi’\ 

(S. Sooi, 34 — 17 ) 

A Vaidya should therfore be an all round scholar and 
for that purpose, he is enjoined to study the various 
sciences under respective teachers who are masters of the 
particular sciences. 

Bharafa Khanda. 

; The name of our country was and has been BharaUi 
Khanda, the country ruled by Bharata. The name India is 
foreign to our ancient literature The word ‘Hindu’ occurs 
in ancient Persian literature and is first seen in Padma 
F^raam. Subsequently, The name of ‘Hindustan’ became 
more current and both the names Bharaiakhanda and Hindu- 
sthan have become very familiar to us now. Foreigners 
introduced the word India which is a corrupt form of the 
word Hindu. The word Hindu itself is derived from Sindhtt, 
the name of the river on the banks of which the AaTyans 
first settled. 

Periods of History. 

We have divided the History of Hindustan into six 
periods called Yagas. 

1. Paraaiana Yaga — From time immemorial to 50,000 B. C. 

2. Aarya Yaga — From 50,000 B. C. to 1000 B. C. 

3. Baudha Yaga — From 1000 B, C. to 300 A. D. 
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4. Pauraamkc Yuga — ^From 300 A, D. to 1000 A. D., 

5. Bhakti Yaga — From 1000 A. D. to 1858 A. D. 

6. Aadhumka From ^1858 A. D. upto the present 

time. 

I. Puraatana Yuga. 

From time immemorial to 50,000 B, C, 

Avinas Chandra Das a celebrated historian has defi- 
nitely proved from geological evidence that a vast sea exis- 
ted between the Himaalayas and Vindhyaa mountains. This 
sea extended in the north up to the Panjab and covered all 
the area now known as Rajputana, United Provinces, Behar 
and Bengal. In Rig-veda ( 10— 130 — 5 ) there is reference to 
the Eastern sea (Poorva Samndra) which must have been this 
sea. This Poorva Scumidra described in Rigveda cannot be 
the Bay of Bengal. This is further proved by the existence 
of a vast desert of sea sand and extensive mines of common salt 
and sodium sulphate now discovered in Rajputana (Jodha- 
pore). This area must have been the bottoms of the sea 
at that. time. s\ll the geologists including Wadia (Geology 
of India, 1919) and H. G. Wells (Outlines of History) esti- 
mate that 50,000 years ago there was a sea connecting the 
present Arabian sea with the present Bay of Bengal and 
separating the northern Hiraalyan country from Southern 
Deccan, They are of opinion that this sea was converted 
into land within a period of 20,000 years. From this evi- 
dence, it was concluded that the date of Rig veda must have 
been earlier than 50,000 years from this day. 

2. Aarya Yuga. 

50,000 B. C. to 1000 B. C. 

[ CONTENTS— Aarya ^mga — Houses-Bath-rooms and 
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Drainage-Temples-Hospitals-Human Figures-Engravings and 
Seals-Centre of Civilization- Commercial Intercourse- The 
Cradle of the Human Race-Descent of the Dravidiahs-Hindu- 
Almanac - Federated States -of Hindustan-Sanskrit Language; 
a Unifying Force- Political Structure of Hindustah-Religion- 
The Vedas-The Upanishads-Aayurveda .in Vedas. ] 

At first the Aaryatis settled in the Punjab and this 
stage is reflected in the Rig veda. They gradually pushed 
further to the East as far as Vldefia-BehaT and Vindyaa 
in the south, over-stepping the mountain barrier in certain 
directions. The term Adrya means noble. It denotes more a 
quality 'rather than a class. We can see that these people 
were claiming to be more civilized than the Kiraatas and 
other people who lived there at that time. Recently th( 
remains of a civilazation of a people who lived in the Indus 
Valley have been unearthed at Mohenjo-daro (Sindh) and 
Harappa {Vuxi]a\>). the date of this civilization has no! 
been difinitely fixed. After the excavation of the founda- 
tions at these places, the theory that the VedaS' were only 
3000 years B. C. has been exploded. From the description 
of the Eastern Sea — Poorva Samiidra and of the deserts 
described in the later portions of the ' Vedas, it is evident 
that the date of the earlier portion of the Vedas, \vere 

r f 

oyer 50,000 years. 

Houses. 

Mohati-jo-daro literally the mounds of the dead is now 
nearly 70 feet above the ground level at that place. The 
remains are in 7 layers extending to a depth of 120 ft. 

At Harappa a house was 162- ft. long in its foundations and 
contained rooms which wdre 57 ft. long and 17 ft, broad, with 
small rooms in between. There are steps leading to one of 
the larger halls from beloWj and in the sides of the ‘ halls, 
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there are rooms or bouses. The walls are of burnt bricks 
and the stouter ones are 9 it. at the base. Two brick kilns 
have been unearthed. Wedge shaped bricks were used around 
wells. 

Bath-rooms and Drainage. 

There are bath rooms and an elaborate system of 
drainage. One huge drain at MoIianfo-(f(iro is 6 ft. high 
inside and is covered by projecting bricks from the sides 
and is built artistically. There are nice bath-rooms built so 
as to have a definite slope towards the street side from 
which a channel leads all the water into the street pipe, 
which is connected with the street drain, In some places, 
pipes leading from bath rooms in the upper storeys are con- 
nected with these channels, so that the perfect and elabo- 
rate system of drainage leading from the houses and connec- 
ting the channels to the street drains, wliich take away the 
drainage to the end of the street has been discovered. One 
of the texts of Yajiir-Veda (TaUiirfya Brahmana 111) refers to 
the dismantling oi a brick wall oi the AoO'os by the enemies. 
There are wide imder ground cellars which afforded retreat 
in the summer months. The thresh-olds of houses are consi- 
derably higher than the street level showing that there was 
evidence of anxiety from floods. Floods were known in the 
earliest books of the Rig-veda and one hymn in the seventh 
book records that the floods on the Raavi abated in response 
to the prayers of Vasistha. There were court-yards in front 
of the houses. The door opened on the inside and not on 
the varandahs. The inference is that this civilization might 
liave belonged to the Vedic period. 

Temples. 

Some of these elaborate edifices nmy really mean 
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temples. A pillared hall (Mandapam) had its roof supported by 
20 brick-pillars, disposed in four rows of five each. The 
chief seat was in the middle of the south side of the hall. 
But, no trace of an image or image-base has come to us. We 
may assume that the idols, if any, were made of wood or 
other perishable material. 

Square niches in the walls of two .’rooms in Mahenjo-daro 
give this portion the look of' a temple. The large halls of 
Harappa cannot be explained otherwise, than as halls of 
sacrifice or of congregational worship. Evidence of roimded 
street corners possibly point out to processions along the 
streets. 

Hospitals. 

These buildings remind us of the description of the 
construction of Kos^iioXs - AaUiraalayas, with strong walls, 
spacious rooms, high buildings, fitted and equipped with all 
comforts and separate accommodation for kitchens, bath- . 
rooms, lavatories etc., described in Upakalpaniyaadhyaya in 
Charaka Samhitaa, Book I-Ch. XV. 

“Dridham, Nivaatam, Pravaataika Desam, Sukha 
Pravichaaram, Anupatyakam, Dhoomaatapaialaraiasaam-aha- 
bhigamaneeyam - anishtaanaamchasabda - sparsa - rasa - roopa- 
gandhaanaam, Sodapaanolukhalamushala- Varchah- sthaana- 
Snaanabhoomi - Mahaanopetam, Vaastu - Vidyaa - Kusalah- 
Prasastam-Grihameva, Taavatpoorvamupakalpayet”. 

i. e. In the first place, a mansion must be constructed 
under the supervision of an engineer weU-conversant with 
the science of building mansion and houses. It should be 
spacious and roomy. The element of strength should not be 
wanting in it No part of it should be exposed to strong 
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apparently a gdddcss fighting witli a lion or a tiger. The 
upper arms are covered with armlets right up to the 
shoulder, as is now the fashion with newly wedded women 
of Sindh iind Rajaputana. The women were semi-nude. 
The attenuated waist and the exaggerated hips are truly. 
Indian. The trefoils and circles on the dhoti look prominent 
.and Were sewn and not woven. The human statuary does 
not resemble that of any other country. 

Engravings and Seals. 

In addition to other engravings of tigers, crocodiles, 
elephants, and tortoises and antilopes, which are found on the 
seals and on the pottery, \ye also find the pipple tree 
(Asvaitha), which is the tree of eternity in Vcd]c 4 exis'. It is 
the tree, of wisdom ,ol the Buddhists. But, the most interes- 
ting' animals on the seals are the horse and the humped bull. 
The hump is described in numerous Vedio-ttxis {Reg-Veda 
Book X). Toy Carts (MricJdiakatihas), pne made of bronze 
and another made of pottery are found in the excavation, 
so ' also the interesting symbols of the wheel and the Svasiika 
on several sea;ls. The synibol Swastika migrated from India 
to all parts of the ancient 'World. In one case, the obverse 
is an involved sign of traingles, in another; there is a design 
of squares. - 

Centre, of Civilization. ^ 

'^Eiaddesa pfdsooiasya Sakaasaadagrajadmanali 
Svam Svani Charitram Siksheran Priiluvyaam 

Sarvamaanavmli’ (Manu 2. 20). 

"The different races of the earth derived their respective 
cultures and histor'}' from the teachings of great men tha 
flourished in this country”. This .statement of Manu appear 
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river, several ranges of Jjills and a goodly portion of Paandya 
territories carrying the accumulated literary treasures of 
.several centuries. The literary academy of Madura, the last 
Sanghani. is said to have lasted for a period of 1850 years, 
during the reign of 46 Paandyas-'kings and set its seal of 
approval on the composition of 449 poets. The last of the 
Paandya kings referred to in the Sangham works ruled over 
South India .some time about the end of the second Century 
A. D; At the time of the Malmabltaaraia War, there appear 
to have been political and social connections between 
North and South India, and the Paandya kings trace their 
relationship to the Paandavas. From all these traditional 
accounts and the stories entering round the Sage Agaslya, it 
is quite possible that South India was very old.’i' 

The Snmern-Accadlan AbainUedheory. hy which the exis- 
tence of linguistic and ethnic affinity between the Tamilians 
and the early inhabitants of the Euphraies-Tigrice Valey sup- 
ports the assertion of the Geologist of the existence of 
Indo-African-Australian contient. ‘The archaeological finds 
at Harappa and Molten-jo-daro may throw fuller light on the 
racial and commercial connections of all these people. 

Excavations of Adichannallore in the Tinnavely District 
give evidences in some quantities of the existence of Pale- 
olithic .man and a large abundance of the neolithic remains 
distributed over centres widely apart indicates that South 
India was geologically older than other parts of the world 
and that it was fairly occupied . by man at that time aiid 
that he has continued to be there ever since. Geologists are 
of opinion that man should have lived in this area between 
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1st Paadda or quarter of the Kaliyuga, which belongs to the 
28th Maliaayaga of Vaivasvaia manavantara, the seventli 
mamaniara. (See Pauraanika Yuga). Brahma, the creator, is 
now in Sweiwaraaitakalpa, during the ist day of his life, 
the total duration of his day being calculated as .4,32,oo;oo,ooo 
years i.e., 1,000 Mahaayugas. 

The age of creation up till now is 195, 58, 85, 043 years. 

The calculation of the geologists approaches this 
calculation very nearly as they also estimate the beginning 
• of creation at about 2,000 million years. 

Federated States of Hindusthan. 

During the vast period of the complicated historj’ of 
Hindustan, it is difficult to separate one race from ahotKer 
but we can say that the whole of the modern civilization 
of Hindustan is over-whelmingly Aaryan and that any 
pre-existing civilization was assimilated into this cmlization. 
Hindusicai was a federation of 56 states (or political divisions) 
having fifty six languages, corresponding to these states 
which existed from very ancient times. These states were— 


(1) Anga (Monghyr) 
{3).Kalinga (o’rrisi>) 

(5) Kaasmira (Kasmir) 
(7) Kaamaroopa (Assam) 
(9) Sauraashtra (Surat) 
(ii) Bangaala . T 

(13) Maalava 
(15) Kerala 
(17) Paanchaala 
{19) Malayaala 
(21) Dravila (Draavila) 


(2) Vanga (Bengal) 

(4) Kaaiinga (Greater orissa) 
. (6) Kaambhoja 
(8) Sauvira 
(10) Mahaaraashtra 
• (12) Magadha 
(14) Nepala 
(16) Chola 
{18) Gaula 
{20) Simhala 
(22) Karnaata ? 
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(23) Naata 

(24) Karvaata 

(25) Marvaata (Maarwar) 

(26) Paanaata 

(27) Paandya 

• (28) Pulinda 

(29) Aandhra 

(30) Hoona 

(31) Dasaarna 

(32) Bhoja 

(33) Kukkuru 

(34) Kuru 

( 35 ) Gaandhaara 

(36) Vidarbha 

(37) Videha (Mithila) 

(38) Baahlika 

(39) Barbara 

(40) Kekaya 

(41) 'Kosala 

(42) Kuntala 

(43) Kiraata 

(44) Soorasena 

(45) Sevana 

(46) Tenkana 

(47) Konkana 

(48) Matsya 

{49) Madra 

(50) Paarsva 

{51) Ghoorjara (Guzarat) 

(52) Yavana 

(53) Jaalandhra 

(54) Saalva 

( 55 ) Chedi 

(56) Sindhuvati 


‘’Sindhavatyaadyaiiel<a Visesbadesa Bhaashaa 
Bhoomipaala chUrtia Bharaia Kfiande” 

The MaJtmsankalpa recited at the marriege ceremony 
contains the traditional history of the various States that 
comprise the whole country called Bharat-Khanao- There are 
different readings in this Sankedpa. The DigvijayflS and 
Asvamedbet Yajnaas performed by different 0 iakFCNaTiies 
(Emperors) only meant the suzerainty of the emperor over 
others, but not absolute sway. Each State had his o'ivn 
internal laws and administrations. 

Sanaaiwm. Dlmnna-~EX^XTX^ Stream. 

’ Although the area .of Hindustan is nearly equal to the 
whole of Europe except Russia, it is georaphically and 
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politically one country, tiindiusm represents the culture of 
the Hindus, nothing more nothing less.'!^ 

All the vaiious sects ^d religious systems of Hindustan 
that find shelter in its bosom accept Hindustan as their 
sacred land, the land of their saints, Iieroes, and martyrs. 

They consider it their Piit^'abhoomi, Devabhobmi ' siii 
Karma-blioomi. The Samaima Dharma or he eternal stream 
of Hinduism flows continiously in this land and although 
many small streams and tributeries also flow into it,' the 
main stream is one that is common to all. This huge 
stream absorbes into it and assimilates like the sea rececvihg 
and assimilating the small . and big rivers, so that the 
individuality of each disappears after assimilaticn into the 
general whole. As an illustration of it, may be quoted the 
Mahaasankalpa given above that is recited at all marriages 
from Kanyaakutnaari to Kmlaasa from the unknown timer. 
(Vide Kalpa Sootraas). all sections of people pray to the 
same Gods, Rama, Krishna etc., although in different forms, 
read the same fables and epics. 

The same rivers and Tirthas are sacred to them 
What other evidence of oneness can there be. All are proud 
to belong to Bharai-Klionda and hold Hindustan: as their 
sacred Janma-bhoonii. They have one civilization common 
to * all of’ them. They may claim to belong to as many 
nations as there are languages but they all belong to ■ one 
State-the‘ Federated states of Hindustan. ■ 

^ The regional and linguistic structure of India Cultural 
Heritage of India Vol HI. Bhaarateeya Itihaasa ki 
Rooparekha by Pt, Jaichanda vid3^alankara Kashi Vidyapitha. 
Benaras U. P. 
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We all sing together the same song composed by one 
ot our great poet Md-Iqbal — 

"Saare. jahaan se .achhaa Hindostaan Ha'maara 
Ham bulbulen hain iske, yih gulistaan Hamaaraa 
Parbat woh sab se unchaa hamsaaya Aasmaankaa 
Woh santari Hamaaraa, woh paasabaan Hamaaraa 
Godi men khelati hain iskee hajaaro nadiaan 
Gulsan hai jiske damse raske jahaan hamaaraa , 

Mazahab nahin sikhaataa aapas me baira karanaa 
Hindi hain Ham, watanhai Hindostaan Hamaaraa” 

1. e. The finest Country in the world is our India. We 
are its nightangles, it is our rose garden. The highest 
mauntain range, the neighbour of the sky, is onr sentary 
and our protector; In its lap play ‘thousands of rivers. 

Which make of it a garden this is the envy of the world; 

Religion does not teach us to bear enmity' towards one 

another 

We are Indians and our Country is India. 

Infact, we now find that many of these States gra- 
dually merged into each other, so that we have only a 
dozen main linguistic Provinces covering -the whole land, 

Sanskrit Language-A Unifying force. 

All the 56 languages are derived from Sanskrii, though 
to-day, the people speaking one provincial language, cannot 
understand those speaking any other provincial language. 
“Sanskrii is a key for a vast store house of knowledge. A 
wide study of the Sanskrit language and literature by the 
rising generations would contribute considerably to ameleo- 
rate communal dissensions and provincial antagonisms. 
Sanskrii is the cementing and unifying force and i. the grea- 
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test common measure of all the Indian languages.” (The Hon. 
Mr. Patanjali Saastri’s Lecture 10-8-43)', ' 

Political Structure of Hindustan. 

The political structure of Hindustan may be said to 
have bceii laid in the Vedlt: period and .even to-day, it 
remains almost the same as iii tho.se earl v times. Their 
social organisation at that time was tribal. The people were 
divided into a number of tribes, which were called' jaffos All 
those people, who spoke the same language and who had 
the same habits and customs, lived in a tract of country 
which was called Janapada. The people , of oyexy. Janapada are 
more or less, an - independent nation. Repeated waves ; ol 
/Icraynn immigration- had inundated the- whole counti'y and 
by, amalgamation, conquest or other means, the whole of 
Hindusthan iucluding Ceylon .came to , be considered as one 
land called Blimraia Varsha comprising as many as ,56 
Mahaajanapadas or Raajyas, w'hicli were represented in the 
Maliaabhaaraia war. . The river Kiaaveri in the South became 
as sacred as the Ganges and Kpmhi became the Southern 
Kflosi (Benares). 

Pancha Dfaayidas and Pancha Gaudas. 

The Pancha Draavidas and the Pancha Gaudas with 
their respective .' lingiiages ’ liiark - but to - day the ten 
important • diyisions of -Hindustan divided on ^language , , basis. 

,, The Pancha Draavidds axe i. Aandhras, living in the 
Telugu country including -Hyderabad, and My^sore.! 2. Tamil 
in Tamil land.. 3 /(anarles living in /(araaa/aha 4. Mahaaraasiras 
and, 5., Ga^aras : living . in their respective native lands. 
The Province of Mahhaaraastra was caived out of the Telugu 
and Karnaataka areas. ,The Malayaedies belong to the Tamil 
section. . 
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On one seal there is a cross-legged figure of a Deity 
with Afefl^fl-worship on either side and Pippal leaves over 
the figure. There is an another of a Goddess fighting with 
a lion possibly Durgaa. 

Side by side with these carvings, are found figures 
showing attempt at spiritual attunement and realization of 
the Infinite through Yogk practice. One marble statue has 
the head, neck"and body quite errect and half shut eyes 
fixed on the tip of the nose. Another is dressed in Upaveeia 
fashion with a broad belt of cloth passing over the left 
shoulder and under his right arm. The shawl has figures of 
the Bilva leaf, the most sacred material for worship of Siva. 
The philosophy of the age crystalised in the descipline of 
Brahmacharya, involving great sexual restraint. 

There is hardly any evidence in the finds of any inde- 
cent, ugly symbols, bloody sacrfices. drunkenness, and dan- 
cing to lewed songs. 

On the whole, the evidence shows that various kinds 
of worship existed in one and the same place and at the 
same period. 

In one corner, we see Yajnas and sacrifice -of animals 
and in another Yogis who attempt to attain Moksha by 
renunciation of Kjartna. A visitor to these excavations will 
find that there is very’’ little change in the civilization and 
customs of our country between those ancient days and our 
present time. There was religious toleration and every one 
Was allowed to think, and worship in his own way. 

“Ekam Sat Vipraah Bahudhaa Vadantl”, (Rig-Veda 1-164.) 
The truth is one, the sages describe it in many ways. 
Evidently the prominence oi Kfinna Kaanda began to wane 
and the influence of the Upanishads was waxing at the time, 
these cities prospered in Hindusthan. 
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The Vedas. 

The Term Veda literally means knowledge and as 
knowledge of Gcd, Veda is eternal just like gravitation. 
Secondarily, the teim Veda is applied to the four great works 
viz. Rig Veda., Yajnrveda, Sacma Veda and Aiharra Veda. Each 
of them is divided into 3 parts “i. Samhiias (sacred texts). 
2. the Braahamanas (commentaries) and 3. Aryanyakas. (forest 
books). The Samhiias and Brahmams are loosely designated 
as Karmakaanda-the portion pertaining to rituals; and the 
UpanisliBds-the portion dealing with supreme knowledge. 

Although the Vedic Aaryans worshipped many Gods, 
Indra, Agni, Varum and others, they realiseo that each God 
is an aspect of the one God, the Highest God, the Brahma. 

Self sacrifice is the keynote of the spiritual life of the 
Vedic sages. The supreme being sacrificed himself in crea- 
ting the universe {Parasha Sookia). They locked upon the 
entire evolution of the Universe as the performance of a 
great sacrifice. The spirit of sacrifice, restraint and harmony 
through love and unity are the dominant factors of the 
cultural life of the Aryans. One in many and unity in 
variety, is the message of Vedic India. 

“Assemble, speak together, let your minds be all of 

one accord .Let all priests^' utter the Mcniras in a 

common way, Cemmon be their assembly, cenrmen be their 

mind, so be their thoughts united .United be the thoughts 

of all, that all may live happily, that ye may all happily 
reside, 

“Samgachhadhvam, Samvadadhvam’’ 

Samvo Manaamsi jaanatam, 

Devaa Bhaatan yathaa Poorvam 

Samjanaanaa Upaasataam, Samaano Mantrah 
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Samili ssamaar.ce Samaanam jManali, 

Sahachitta Mcshaam, 

Samaanee Iha Aahuti, Ssamaanaani Hiidayaani Va 
Ssamaanamastu Manah, Yatha va ssahasaati” 

Culture of ihe Upanishads. 

The Upanishads come under the Jnaam Kjaanda of 
the Vedas. Their- number is given as 108. but the most 
important are the following ten on which. Sri Samkaraachdarya 
wrote his commentaries. /. Isa {vasy). 2. K^na, 3. Kfliha, 4. 
Prasna, 5. Mmdaka, 6. Maandookya, 7, TaUiiriya, 8. Adareya, 
9. C/ihaandogy<i, 10. B^ihadaQraiiyaka. The word Upatiishad 
means an approach to the knowledge oi the Reality, expoun- 
ded in the books of that name. 

The central theme of the Upaniskads is to seek imity 
in the midst of diversity, "What is that by knowing which 
everything in this universe is known ?’' (Mundaka I. i. 3)< 
The answer to it is found in the conception of God or 
Brahman (the Greatest) as the Ultimate Cause of the imiverse. 
"From whom indeed these beings are born, through whom 
they live, and unto whom 'they return and merge in” (Tait 
III. i). Since the effect is not different from the cause, it is 
possible to know the universe by knowing Brahman. "As by 
knowing one lump of clay, all that is made of clay is known; 
for the modification is but an effort of speech, a name, and 
the, only reality in it is clay” (Chhand. Vl. i 4). Two things 
should be, noted here. The first is that the universe is not 
considered to have come out of zero or non-existence. The 
second thing to be noted is that the universe is conceived 
as returning in the end to God, the source from which it 
sprang. Thus even in the dim ages of the Upanishads, not 
‘ ly evoluticn, which is the wmtch word of modern science, 
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"Know the soul as the rider, the bodv as the chariot, 
the intellect as the charioteer and manas as the reins. The 
organs are called the horses/ and the sense-objects the roads 
{or them. The soul, joined to the body organs and mind, is 
designated by the sages as the experiencer [bboldri). The 
objects are higher than the organs, manas is higher thaii the 
objects, the intellect is higher than manas, mahat (cosmic 
intelligence or Hiranyagarbbd) is higher ■ than the intellect, 
the unmanifested AvynJtla (the causal state of the universe), 
is higher than mahai, and the Infinite Being (i. e. Puritsha, 
or Aaiman) is higher than the unmaniested. There is nothing 
higher than Piiriisba, That is the, limit the Supreme Goal". 

Aayuiveda in The Vedas. 

The word Aayiirveda is not seen as such in the Vedas 
but a good portion of the Veda is devoted to promotion of 
long life, prevention of disease and to medical treatment. 
In fact, the foundations of Aayamda may be said to be 
well and trully laid in the Vedas. Aayiirveda is recognised as an 
Upa-Veda or branch Veda. Refer list of diseases in Aiharva 
Vferfa, P. 39 supra. The Aryans lived a simple life and had 
cattle rearing 'and agriculture as their chief occupation. They 
were particularly free from the business, worries and the 
hurry-burry., which charecterises the professions of the 
modern days. They therefore lived the full span of hundred 
years. Their prayers were all for good rains, bumper crops 
bright sunshine, pure air, fat cows, strong and lustrous bodies 
and alround prosperity. The value of Sun-light as promoter 
of health and destroyer of germs and diseases was recognised 
Rik-Veda-K. I. 5-7. V. 6.) and .as cure for Jaundice and 
Heart diseases — "Hridro gam-mama Sitrya Hdrumanancha 

Naasaya” {Rig. Veda- ii). Similarly, you find in 
the Vedas references to Chromo - therapy, Hydrotherapyi 
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Thermal and Surgical treatment {Rlg-veda A-'i-A-S., 5-6 and 
Y. 18-23). (Rig-veda A. I., A-ii., S. 2 .,V.l), (Reg-veda-w^-i^., 
1-112-8., I — 116M15). There are also names of midwives 
who flourished at that time namely Vide-Cineevaali and 
Saraswati in Atbarva Veda. There is reference to .TridJiaiits 
[Rig-veda in 1-7-4-6). Rudra was addressed as the physician 
of physicians. (Rig-veda - 2-3Z~7-i2) •' (5-42-1 1, 7 46-3 : r- 
114-5). It would appear that physicians in those days were 
well paid [Rig-veda., 10-97-4) Refer also to History of 
Aayarveda Chapter V. 

3. Bauddha Yuga. 

1000 B. C. to 300 A. D. 

[CONTENTS-Bauddha Yuga-The j\Iauryan Empire- 
(1) Vedaangas-Sootras Gotras-Paanini (2) Smritis-Evolution 
Theory-Social Organisation - Varnaasrama Dharma-Matsya- 
Nyaaya-Hypergamous Marriages - Aayurveda in Smrities- 
(3) The Epics-Culture of the Raamaayana-Military equip- 
ments-Democratic institutions-Scope and importance of ^edu- 
cation-Many sided nature of Sacrifices-Redistribution of 
nches-Raama’s character-Conclusion-Mahaabhaarata-Bharata 
and Mahaahhaarata-Democratic and Republican Institutions- 
Army-Nayy-The law of Warfare-Medical and Surgical aid 
during Wars-Status of Women-Religion -in Mahaabhaarata- 
The law of ATarwa-Sri Krishna and Arjim-Golden Age - Ahi- 
msa an Spirit of toleration-Aayurveda in Epics. (4) Age of 
revolt-Buddhism-Jainism-Buddhism and Jainism, only Bran- 
ches of Hinduism-Decline of Buddhism-Aayurveda in Bauddha 
Yuga.] 

Buddha was born in the year 623 ; B. C. and began to 
preach his religion from 588 B. C. But, as it is necessary to 
study the condition of Hindustan prior to his birth, we have 
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started ( this period from about 1000 B. C. and closed it by 
the events which caused its decline, at about 300 A.'D, 

The Mauryan Empire. 

The fifth century B, C. is marked by a struggle for 
suprerriacy which culminates in the complete ascendancy of 
Magadha. One by one all the important States were absorbed 
in the Rowing kingdom of Magadha, til] by the middle of 
the fourth century B. C. the whole of the Northern Ihdiai 
excluding the Punjab and Sindh, formed one united empire 
under the Nanda kings of Pataliputra. The empire was still 
further expanded by the Mauryas, who succeeded the Nandas. 
Chandragupta, (321 B. C.) the founder of the dynasty, was 
no doubt helped in his task by the devastating raids of ^ 
Alexander the Great (327-325 B. C.) in the Punjab and Sindh, 
which brought the need of political unity home to the suffe- 
ring millions. By his successful struggle against Seleucus, the 
great general and successor of Alexander in his Asiatic domin- 
ibris, Chaiidragupta extended his dominions, still further to 
the west up to Heart in Afghanistan, Gradually, the Mauryan 
empire pushed its frontlets further to the South, and during 
the reign of Asbka 270-230 B. C), the grand-son of Chandra- 
gupta, its southern' boundary was fixed' along the Pennar 
ri'ver near Nellore. 

The Aandhra Empire. 

The nr me Aandhra first appears m A\iareya Brahmaiia. 
From the descriptions given therein, it would appear that the 
Aandhra^ were a tribe of Aryans,, who for some reason or 
other quarreled with the other tribes and emmigrated from 
the Aaryaavaria and settled themselves among the Un-Aryan 
tribes' in the Dahdakaaranya in the South of the Vindhyaas. 
There are descripciohs of Aandhra Raashtta in the Raamaayana 
and the Mahaahhaaraia. There are references to the Aandhras 
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this chronic misery (200 B. C. to 300 A. D.) the Guptas roj£ 
to power (320 A, D.) and again established a mighty empire. 

(1) Vedaangas. 

1000 to 500 B. C: 

Tlie date of Paanini, the autlior of Grariimar . has been 
fixed by Dr. Bhaiidarkar as 750 B. C. From the period 

up to the this time, there was a lot of literature, the dates 

of which arc not known. Vedas are called Sritiis i. e. they 

are revealed, they are Apaiirusheya, authors are unkno\w. 

The literature belonging to next period, the authors 0! 
which are known, though their dates are unknoiyn, come 
under the heading of SmrUis. i. e., that which is remembered 
The authority of the SmrUis is next, to that: of the Sriiih 
The SmrUis were first in the form,, of, sooiras or short 
aphorisms. , 

The Vedaangas are the six limbs of the Vedas, and are| 
called Sfiadangas. They are 1. Sr^s/rnc-Orthography 01 
pronunciation of the' Vedas. 2. Vyaakarana-GTammdX, 3 
Clihanda-Vvosody, 4. Mra^/a-meaning of Vedas, 5. Kaip^' 
Rules of rituals — 6. Jyotisha — Astronomy. • 

These were all formulated during the period, say-ioi’^j 
to 500 B. C. The science of- Geometry was developed 
Hindustan even before this period. Triangular, rectangulat 
and circular structure had to be constructed for fb| 
performance of Vedic sacrifices. The decimal system 0 
calculati ns was known to the Aryans, and this was copi£f| 
by the Arabs and then by the Europeans. The calculati4‘ 
of time, of eclipses, comets etc., was also known. 

Sootraas. 

The Sootraas are divided into three classes — i. 

Sooiras, relate to sacrificial rituals. 2. The Gril^a Sooif^ 
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relate to the duties of the Kousholder, the Shodasa kamas 
oT the i6 kinds of Vraias or Samskaaras that every man 
has to perform. 3. Dharma Sooiras relating to the laws of 
conduct for the regulation of the society. 

Different sects of Aryans had different sets of Sootras 
according to the Rishis to whose clan they belonged. The 
marriages in the families belonging to different Sootras are 
to be performed acording to the rules prescribed Dy their 
respective Rishis. For example, the Rig Vedis follow the 
Asvalaayana and Hiranyakeshi Sootras. The Yajur Vedis follow 
Aapastambha and Baadhaayana Sootras, Kaaiyaayana Shooiras 
are followed by Saama Vedis and so cn. The date of 
Baudhaayana was approximately fixed at 500 B, C. and of 
Aapastambha 300 B. C. (Gita Rahasya). 

Gotras. 

Gotra is a clan of Arj'an with a specific name. Each 
Gotra has what is called a Pravara 1 . e., the name of Rishis 
or seers who are stated to be their ancestors. The lineage or 
Paramparaa is carefully preserved in the families from the 
earliest times. A person who pays his respects to his elder 
announces himself in these terms. "I invoke your blessings, 
venerable sir, I am the descendant of Saamkhyaayana of the 
Gotra of Saamkhyayana, follower of the Aapastambha Sootra 
of the name of Lakshmipathi Sarma”. This is how the 
identification of any person is made in Hindustan. The 
necessity to specify the ancestry of the sacrificer in the 
saciifices was an established idea from before the time of the 
Rig-Veda. (See Cultural Heritage of India Vol. I. for further 
information about Rishis and castes). 

Paanini. 

{ 750 B. C. ) 

Ashfadhaayi-a gramatical work of Paanini belonged to 
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the Sooira period i. e. about 750 B. C. . Sanskrli was tlie 
spoken language of the people in those days. The cities of 
Naasik and Kanchi, South of , the Vindhyaa Hills were men- 
tioned in his work ('5. i 3 « 4 ' 22 ). We learn not only grammar 
but also about the condition of the society and the habits 
of the people and many other important details regardkg 
the state of Hindustan, from Faanini’s work, and so this 
.work serves as a land-mark in the -History of, Hindustan. 
The Sooira works in medicine and in philosophy may have 
been compiled about this period. The Sooira period therefee 
cne, in which the Indan talent exhibited itself at its highest 
The Sooiras on sexual science {Kfima Sooiras) by Vcai^ayaxa. 
and the Sooiras in Prosody by Pingala are also ascribed to 
this period. They studied the existing sciences so exhausti- 
vely that they left notes and indexes on them, counting tbc 
number of words and even the letters contained in eadi 
treatise. For instance, Veda is stated to contain loiy 
Sooiras. 1058 Riclias, 15 36 28 wcid and 4,32,000 letters. These 
show the interest that our ancients took in the acquisition of 
knowledge and in the preservation of the same for the use 
of the future generations. How' are we to clear our debt to 
them except by the prcpagalicn cf that knovvledge for tk 
benefit of the humanity ? 

( 2 ) The 5mrities. j 

The Srnriiis embody the Hindu Dharma. They arc 
based on the Vedas and the Sooiras that followed the VedoS' 
The basic Smriiis are .18. i. Swaayambhuva Manu Smriti, 
(Manu), 2. Bruhaspati Smriti. 3. Vasishtha Smriti 4. Kaasyapa 
Smiiti. 5. Bhaaradwaaja Smriti, 6. Gautama Smriti, 
Yaajnavalkya Smriti. 8, Bhrigu Smriti, 9, Naarada Smriti, K- 
Kapila Smriti, ii. Paraasara 5 mriti, 12. Vyaasa Smrifi 
13. Kaatyaayana Smriti, 14. Aapastambha Smriti, i5..Aasrva- 
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llaayana Smriti, i6. Kanva Smriti, 17. Atri Smriti, 18. Haa- 
rita Smriti. There are a number of auxiliary Smriils bearing 
on the Manu Smriti, There are also a number of indepen- 
dent works like Hemadri, Nirnaya Sindhu, Dharma Pravritti; 
Smriti Rahu Mahodadhi, Smriti Chandrika. Samsk tara 
Chandrika which are of later origin. There are many com- 
mentaries explaining the meaning of the Smriiis, the chief 
being Kullookabhatteeyam on Manu Smriti and Saraswatee 
Vilaasam, Vijnaaneswareeyam on Yaajnyavalkya SmritL 
Some have included Raamaayana and Mahaabhaarata also 
in the Smritis. 

The Sniriis govern all the diverse population classified 
as a Hindu. They are in the main of Aaryan origin and 
some have pre-Indian roots. They take into account the 
peculiar conditions arising out of the amalgamation of 
different classes of poeple, diverse in origin and out-look 
and record the evolution of the composite religion of the 
Indo Aryan settlers in Hindustan. It may be said that the 
modern parallels of South Africa and the United State have 
been much less successful in solving the conflict of races. 

Hbidumi is not a religion in the sense, in which we 
understand Christianity or Mohammedanism, which take their 
origin after the teachings of certain originators or inspirers. 
By way of contrast, it was inevitable that a word should 
be found in order to describe the way of life and the reli- 
gion of a form of the ancient people of Hindustan. The name 
Hinduism has been therefore adopted and it should be retai- 
ned as meaning all that which is understood by H'mdit Dharnta 
or Hindu way of life. 

Sanaatana Dharma. 

The Hindu Dharma is "called Sanaatana Dharma. The 
word Sanaatana means eternal. Although the laws regula- 
ting the life of the Society may change from time to time. 
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according to the needs of expanding society, the essential 
content of Dbarma is in all its parts eternally the same. 
Just as a person may grow and shed particles of his body, 
and yet may retain un-changed his individual identity, so 
does this body of Hindu, Dharma retain its unity and indivi- 
duality, Hinduism- is like a statue cut out of a single rock, 
although it incorporates into it diverse races speaking diverse 
languages, united in common brother-hood having lived for 
thousands of years in a common motherland,. Its Sanaaiana 
(eternal) character is not destroyed, but is maintained by its 
adaptability and adaptation. Most . of the religious institutions 
of today are founded on ideas which were alive and actir^^e 
in the Vedic times. 

Culture of the Smritis. 

These Smriiis are not mere law books. There is involved 
•1in the SmrUis much more than the civil and criminal 
laws and the rules of inheritance and the laws of marriage 
and family. Every detail of the daily life of the individual 
is included. Social arrangements with all the social insti- 
tutions are comprehended. The King's duties in relation to 
the internal and external affairs of the country are included 
therein. It is diffcult to conceive , of anything bearing on 
the conduct of any individual or of society as a whole that 
does not fall within the regulation attempted by the Suiritis. 
Worship of gods, ceremonies in commemoration of the' dead, 
birth and death pollutions, expiatory acts, sacrifices, customs 
and manners of daily life and behaviour are all included, 
indicating thereby their all-embracing character. 

c 

Evolution Theory 

There is a very precise philosophy, individual and 
social, behind the scheme of the SmrUis. That philosophy is 
at least as old as the Upanishads. The Universe is one vast 
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pulsating life. The manifestation of that life is not all alike 
or in one grade. It sleeps in the metal. It is awake in plants. 
It moves and knows, in the animals. It knows, and 
knows that it knows, in man. Increasing complexity of 
biological organization runs through physical evolution. It 
culminates in man. 

Man is but the result of his past and present actions 
in all the three spheres of his existence, physical, mental and 
spiritual. And each new life starts at the point, where the 
previous life ended, with the accumulated heritage of apti- 
tudes and capacities, This process of the ^continuous ascent 
of man is pursued through th^ ages and in countless lives. 

Social Organisation, 

Social organization had advanced to a feudal stage by 
the time of .the I^ig-Veda. The Aaryan community had divided 
itself into clans or Gotras, each co.nprisihg several families 
with different family names. The functions of the Brdmin, 
the Kshniriya, the Ka/sya and the Soodra. are essential parts 
of a social organism. Having regard to the nature of these 
functions, they are likened to the mouth, the arms, the 
thighs and the legs of the cosmic Puriisha respectively. By 
the perfect co-ordination of these functions does a society 
live as an efficient unit. Any of these functions failing, 
society must be thrown out of gear and its unity must be 
destroyed. 

Men are in different stages of evolution. They are of 
different types, and are fit only for performing different 
duties. The BraJiman learns and teaches : he ministers to the 
spiritual needs of the people as priest, preceptor and prea- 
cher : he adwes the sovereign, -expounds and administers 
laws, and helps in framing and carrying out legislative policy-. 
He is the cnstodian.of intellectual and spiritual heritage of the 
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race. The I^shairiya governs and.performs the executive functions 
of the, State,, protects and preserves order against external 
aggression and internal forces making for disorder, and is the 
custodian of social power. The Vaisya includes the agricultu- 
rist. the merchant, manufacturer and trader and all those 
who provide the sustenance of the race, and is the custodian 
of its economic functions. The Soodra is that portion of the 
population which, being incapable of independent initiative 
on an adequate scale, merely assists' in the discharge of 
essential functions by the contribution of manual labour. 
With opportanity* for unimpeded growth, a man reaches to 
the full height of his stature. ■ , 

The germ "plasiri travels from ' the ancestor to the 
descendant. There is this physical continuity of the race. 
The man is born again in liis wife as the son. It is himself 
that is named the son. The intellectual ■ and cultural 
heritage and traditions of the race have to be handed on 
from one generation to another. Such augmentations as each 
generation is able to make, are secured by the recognition 
of the intellectual guardians ' of the race and by careful 
selection and preservation of the purity of the seed. 

. The advantage', of a division of .types and the 
assignment of different functions trccording to t3'pe is that 
it leads to the abolition of conflict and the production of 
increasing ■ efficiency through the specialized function for 
which individuals are- prepared by the concentration of their 
individual aspiration, their every , sense of perception and 
..sense of, action that is by the combination of eye and arm. 
Conflict is also abolished, as between difierent generations of 
people, by the, retirement of each generation in due time’ 
when the next generation is ready to take the place of the 
outgoing. The above Vamaasrama Dharma constituted the 
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general theory of life for society and for the individual in 
Hindustan. 

In every organism, there must be a co-ordination of 
energy, a sifting of the better, and the success of any social 
group depends upon the power of the leaders to distinguish 
the superior from the inferior, to exercise a check upon the 
uncritical appetites of the group, a capacity which can only 
be gained by practising it on oneself with the consequent 
development of knowledge, experience, and character. In 
the absence of such leaders there will be but the 'chaos 

of contradictory impulses of the brutal domination of the 
stronger, 

Varnaasrama Dharma. 

The Indo-Aaryans of tho.e days set upon themselves 
two duties namely ; — 

(i) That of elevating the lowest classes, some, .of 
whom were different also in the colour of the skin by 
imparting to them special knowledge according to the capa- 

pf each class and their utility to society. This is all 
classified as Varna Dharma. 

{2) That of elevating the infant who is born without 
any knowledge of the world or of himself, stage by stage 

and finally of making him realize his own self. {Aaima Vidyaa.) 
This is called Aasrama Dharma. 

It has been said that caste is a unique and a puzzling 
institution of Hindustaan, not to be found any where else 
in the world. The uniqueness of caste is undeniable, but 
it is rooted in intelligible psychology and was almost inevi- 
table in the circumstances in which it arose. It started in 

ideas which are world-wide and have their counterparts in 
the modern world. 

Matsya Nyaaya. 

( The Logic of the Fish ) 

‘Should there be no ruler to weild punishment on earth. 
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the sliong would devour the weak, like fishes in water" — 
(Mahaabharata -Santi-47-16-17) '‘If the king is not vigilant 
to those that should be punished, the strong would devour 
the weak like fishes.” (Manu 7-20). The idea of the fish-like 
struggle for existence or self-assertion was then a generally 
accepted notion, in the literature of Hindustan. Both Ar/k 
Saasira 4th Century B. C. by Kantilya and Neetisaara by 
Kamandhaka 500 A. D. assert that in the absence of punish- 
ment (Danda) the distinction or ruinous logic of the fish 
operates through mutual animosities of the people, and leads 
to the desruption of the world. 

In order to escape from the logic of the fish, i. e. iu 
order to preyent the weaker members of the community from 
being preyed upon by the stronger, the idea of the state , 
{Varaaasrama Dharma) was introduced in the condition oi 
nor.-statc. 

Hypergameous Mairiages. 

The rules about the raising of the status of the issue 1 
of mixed castes by successive hypergameous {Amiloma Vivaafia) 
unions are to be found both in Mann and Yaa/navalkyai Usama 
goes so far as to put in different groups, those born by 
iharriage in irregular order and also in illicit unions. If suc- 
cessive marriage should raise the child to a higher status in , 
five, six or seven generations, the caste of' the parent has 
to be remembered or recorded and the result accordingly 
.decided and maintained. This must be very difficult. Slowly 
the position of the; father as the determining factor fell into | 
the background, though I hear that it is still current in the j 
Punjab and the mother’s status, generally became the solef 
determining factor. 

The ancient discussion about -the dominance of 
seed or the field came to be definitely settled in favour «* 
the field, when we come to Manu: 
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Aayurveda in the Smritis. 

By the time the Smritis were compiled, the .principles 
o£ Acpfarveda. were widely known and were -.incorporated .-/in 
all departments of the State. The rales of condact codified 
in the Smritis and enunciated in the SamhUas of Chxraka and 
SusnUa correspond so much that we feel that both derived 
their knowledge from a common source. Wnereas the Aayiir- 
veda Soatras were more or less exclusively intended for the 
educated classes, the S/nritis were intended for popularising 
this knowledge among the masses.! Penalties were levied upon- 
1 those who disobeyed the rules of conduct laid in the Smritis. 
j(Vide P. 50.) There is respectful mention of Dharwaniari in 
[Manusmriti. (Ill — 85), We give below a few examples of 
hygienic rules from Manusmriti for the sake of comparison. 

The beauty and the emphasis of the pithy sayings 
cannot be brought out in English translation. We shall 
jj however translate them as best as we can. 

"Na snaanamaacharet bhuktva”. (A. 4-159) Do not 
bathe after eating. 

"Braahme muhoorte buddheta dharmaarthancha-anuchin- 
tayet” (4-92) One should get up from bed in Brahma 
Muhoorta and think about Dharma and Artha. 

‘.‘Na bhuktamaatre adheeta” (4-121), One should not 
study immediately after meals. (Yaavadaardra hastam) 
“Satyam brooyaat, priyam brooyaat, Na brooyaat 
Satyamapriyam. Prij^amcha 'naanritam brooyaat esha 
dharmah Sanaatanah” — 4-138) 

Tell the truth, tell what is pleasant. Do not tell false- 
hood even if it is pleasant. This is the eternal rule. 
“Adbhirgaatraani sudhyanti, Manah satyena sudhyati, 
Vidyaatapobhyaam Bhootaatmaa, Budhirjnaanena sudh- 
yati.” Ch. V, 109. 

The body is purified by water, and the mind is puri'” 
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by truth. The Jivaatmaa (the soul) is purified by know- 
ledge and Tapas. The Buddhi is purified by correct 
•knowledge. 

6. “MauprisUiah Kasyachid brooyaat. Na chaanyayena 
prichbatah' . {z-ioo) (Cf. Gita Ch. 4 ' 34-) - Compare 
Bhagavatgeeta “Tad viddhi pranipaatena pari prasnena 

■ • sevaya; 

Never teach an3daody any thing without being ques- 
tioned. Never answer any unreasonable questions, 

7. Na jaatu kaamah kaamaanaam upabhogyena saamyafi, | 
Havishda krishna vartmyeva bhooya evabhivardhatc 


10. 


(2-94) 

If yon J)Out ghee over fire, the fire will never b. 
quenched, but it will, blaze more. 

Similiary you can never satisfy the Indriyas bvj 
fulfilling their desires. (The best way to conquer themj 
is to control them), 

'•Indriyaanaam tu saryeshaam yadyekam chharatb' 
driyam tena-asyachharatah pragnaah driteh paadaadij 
vodakam”. (2-99) 

Even if one Indriya is addicted to vicious habits, itd 
enough to ruin even a wise man, just like a water ba.| 
with a small hole ,will not be capable of contaiwy 
water. 

“Naapsu mootra-purishamva sthivanamva samutsrij' 
(Ch.,rV-.56) 

One should not pass urine, stools ond spit into wabi 
‘‘Dooshayechaasya • satatam yavasaannodakendhana®! 
enernys poison the food of animals and men, water a 
fuel in the enemy's country, so that they may not 
useful to them. “Panthaanamudakam chhaay^^^ 
bhaktam 5Wa samindhanam, dodshay^antyaray^- 
(Cf. Susruta Soot 1-4) 
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3. The Epics. 

The Epics were very much older than the Paraanas. 
The chief epics of Hindusthan are the Raammyam and the 
Mahaabbaaraia. Thej? are next in time and also in importance 
to the Vedas, Though the exact text of the Vedic lore are 
denied to the Soodra but nothing of the substance was denied 
to him. His growth in every department was unimpeded. 
The Raamaayana, the Mahaabhaarata, the Bhagavadgeeiu, the 
Paraanas and all other valuable books are open to the study 
of all. Even the unchanted Yeda, which is verbally the same, 
may be listened to and understood by the uninitiated classes. 
The position of well instructed Non-Aaryans was always of 
liigh influence and they were also approached for the solution 
of problems relating to the conflict of Dbarma. The spiritual 
equality of all Dbaktas, irrespective of their caste wfs 
always recognised. 

Culture of the Raamaayana. 

The descendants of I/isImaka were all without exception 
i»otcd for their devotion to piety and aid to the welfare of 
the subjects. The country attained a high level of prosperity 
'during tlie long reign of DasaraHia in particular. The people 
had plentiful supply of all esrential requirements of life, of 
horses and cattle and com and wealth. (Bala VI. 7). 

Under his efficient administration, the various orders 
of society discharged their proper responsibilities; and the 
high virtues practised by the king and his principal officers 
led smoothly and inevitably to the raising of the cultural 
level of the subjects. What better tribute can be paid to 
any ruler and his ministers than what Vaalmiki for example 
repeats in the case of Dasarafha, namely, that there was 
none during his reign, who was atheistic or untruthful or 
slenderly read or illiterate? (Ibid. VI- 6 . 14-15)- 
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The capital itself was in every way a source of 
attraction. Its roads were spacious, well laid out and 
regularly watered to keep down the dust. Everything was 
clean, the food eaten was pure, and the water available 
was "sweet as the juice of the sugarcane. Agriculture and 
trades received special attention and protection. From 
various ’'countries, naerchants naturally flocked to take 
advantage of the conveniences ' offered, and the streets 
looked beautiful with w'ell arranged rows of shops. 

Military Equipments. 

There was a thoroughly trained and equipped army. 
It was stationed in, the, various forts, which were carefully 
provided with enough wealth, corn, water, arms, machines 
and artisans. The capital itself was the abode of mighty 
warriors of straightforward ways, of great learning and 
culture. Ihere were great car-warriors by thousands, whose 
arrows sped with irresistible force, but who would never 
degrade themselves by striking a fugitive or in any other 
manner violating the ■ rules of chivalry. (Bala VI — 21 : 
V-20-22). Faithful and loyal because of their own sense of 
duty and honour, they were doubly attached to .their king 
and country owing to the kind and dignified treatment 
given to them. “Do thou so act, my brother”, says 
R/zma to Sairughna before the letter’s march against 
Lavana, “that the soldiers might be well fed and 
delighted and never annoyed with thee. Do thou please them 
with sweet words. For the soldiers, when they, advance 
against their foes, have not with them their friends or wives 
to cheer them up. .Sufficient food and presents are thus the 
only things which can afford them comfort and pleasure”. 

To Bharaia also he speaks in a similar strain "Dost thou 
not”, he asks, “at the proper time grant the soldiers what 
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thou shoudst, namely, provision and pay ?” And he wisely 
adds the warning, “Remember that if the proper time for 
these be passed, the servants get angry with their master and 
tax him; and great is the evil that springs therefrom". 
(Ayodhya. C. 32-33). 

Democratic Institutions 

The East is often described as- having known and 
relished only despotic monarchy. The Raamaayana, however, 
presents an entirely different picture. For, at every turh we 
find the ministers, learned men and the principal officers of 
the army consulting together and shaping the policy of the 
State. On important occasions people from different parts of 
the land assembled and took part in the discussions. Free 
experssion of opinion was allowed; and mutual consultation 
and independent thinking were expected to take place 
before any one spoke out his views. In the matter of Rmma’s 
installation as king, for example, there was an exceptionally 
large gathering. Then in a mighty voice, solemn and resonant, 
Dasarafha announced his intention of retiring from the heavy 
duties of administration and giving his aged frame its much- 
needed rest. “If what I have proposed is proper” said he, 
by way of conclusion, “and is to your liking, do you accord 
approval to it, and advise me as to what else I am to do 
and in what manner. But if I have thought thus solely owing 
to a desire for personal satisfaction, do you find out some 
other means for my welfare.” He then invited free discussion, 
that being acknowledged on all hands to be the surest 
method of obtaining dispassionate decisions. Even when the 
leaders, the citizens and the inhabitants of the provinces 
took counsel together and gave their unanimous support 
the king wanted to make them think a second time and 
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spoke as df he had- not known their minds. ^‘You liave wished 
for Rxuitna'' said he, “as soon as you have heard my speech. 
This ra;ises doubts in my mind. Do you, therefore,- speak out 
your minds truly. Whyj while I am righteously ruling the 
land, do you wish to see my son installed , 

This principle of ascertaining the opinion and seeking 
the advice of the people on all important occasions was 
observed invariably by every ancient king. As an extreme 
example ot it the Mahaabhaaraia describes the aged and 
hWn^ Dhriiaraastra discussing with his subjects and^persuading 
them to permit him to retire to the woods. "This Gaandlmari 
also”,' he plead‘s,''“is old and cheerless. She, too, has ■ lost 
her children and 'is helpless. Afflicted with grief - for- the 
loss of her sons, she solicits you with me,' Knowing all -this, 
grant us the permission we seek. Blessed be you, we seek 
your' protection”. '{MaJidbhaaraiha IX. 8. 9). Even such an 
bbstinate and wilful ruler as Raavana is shown as;, allowing 
free discussion- in his assembly; and we find hot only Vibhi- 
shana but also Rfimbhakama vehemently criticizing from diffe- 
rent standpoints his' conduct towards' Sitaa.- Althougli 
Kubibhakar'm is determined to stand by his brother to the 
last, -he does not 'hesitate to address him, in public in his 
oharacteristically blimt and fearless manner; “All this that 
thou' hast done”- sa-ys he to Raavana’* is not worthy of thee. 

If ^tliou hadst at the outset consulted' us in the matter, -we 
would have done- What was proper and dissuaded thee. By 
luck it- is; that Radma hath not yet slain thee, who hast 
done this tremendous thing without serious reflection.” 
Raavana’s maternal gfandsire Maafyavaan, also speaks frankly 
in' the assembly and 'rebukes him for Eis defiance of duty, 

'his addiction to carnal pleasures and his unrighteous ways 
in general. (Ibid. XXXV. 15 t'j.) 
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Scope and Importance of Education. 

Coiiatitutional methods and military effciency, however, 
\Yere ’not the sole factors connected with the welfare of the 
people. Rather, one might put it the other way about the 
king and bis ministers remained constitutional and the 
soldiers and other sections of the subjects discharred their 
functions conscientiously and without mutual encroachment', 
as a result of the high standard of education common in 
those days. - Government methods and cultural level reacted 
on each other and became so interdependent that it was 
difficult to say, which was the cause and which the result. 
Education got so organized that each section of the society 
knew not merely the details of fulfilling its own special 
function but also the relative place of its contribution in 
the general scheme. It was also a part of the traning to 
create the mental attitude needed to keep competition 
within specified and healthy limits. The work of the ruler 
and the leaders was thus to see that the proper kind of 
education was given to the different sections of the societ3^ 
and also to help all individually and collectively to blossom 
forth and spread their fragrance from within their own 
particular spheres. To the Brahmana, the king's question, 
for example, always ran: 'Do your disciples regularly 
wait upon you during their period of study?”. To the 
Ksliairiya it was modified into; “Do your disciples always 
remain mailed ? And so on to eacli of the other section 
with the necessary variation. (Ayodhya. ii. 38-40) The 
king’s training had to be all-comprehensive; for he was 
the chief executive officer and had to know the art of 
bringing out the best from th.c varied temperaments that 
constituted his country’s real wealth. He had to be a patron 
in every department of its activities and to arrangt 
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festivities . and demonstrations calculated to stimulate the 
power of originality and invention. 

Many Sided Nature of Sacrifices (Yajnas.). 

Every sacrifice was an occasion for making all sections 
of society meet together, dedicate their skill, to the succeess 
of the function and receive adequate presents. It' was more 
or less a "World’s Fair” or a -"Parliament of Religions” of 
ancient days. There were some sacrifices in which a powerful 
king through friendship or conquest collected tribute from 
brother rulers, who had hoarded wealth, .brought it to a 
central place of his. own choice and distributed it to experts 
in every department of activity according to his standard of 
Justice and merit. Raatna performed such a sacrifice: and as 
the UUara-RaamadiarUra puts it, it was. the fight over the 
sanctified horse that created the opportunit3^ for Raama io 
recognize his sons Lava and. Kiisa and take them to the 
palace. The best type of secrifice was, of course, considered 
to be that in which the sacrificer spent not only all that 
he managed to collect by the methods sanctioned in the 
Saastras but also the original wealth he had been enjoying. 
On the day after the cermonies, then, he would be obliged 
to start life afresh and struggle hard lor his bare subsistence. 
The poverty which became, the lot of a pairampunt .emperor 
as . a result of perfoming the Visvajii sacrifice, whieh involved 
such renunciation, (Bala XIV. 42) was regarded as highly 
auspicious. Ragha was in such a state, with , only ‘ earthen 
pots wherewith to serve his guests, when Kausta, disciple’ of 
Varaniana, approached him for the wealth to be . given to 
his. teacher,. Heroic soul that he was, the monarch ' did not 
hesitate to give the assurance needed. How' could he give 
room for the unprecedented scandal that a master of the 
came to Raghu’s door to get some, wealth for his 
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preceptor, but was disappointed and had to go to 'another' 
donor ? The crisis was got o.ver through the help ot the 
gods .and the people of Saaketa assembled to witness the 
remarkable scene of Kautsa refusing to accept anything 
’^more than what was due to his teacher and Ragha insisting 
that he should. (Reghuvamsa. V. 24., 31). 

Re-distributlon of Riches. 

Without dakshitiaa and presents no sacrifice wa'-' 
thought complete; and if wealth, power, long life, progeny 
and even heaven were the results, the pprformer had in veiw 
for himself, food,' kind treatment, honour, rewards for merit, 
chances to compete in the displa}' of skill and a redistribution 
of riches and political power were none the less benefits 
which sacrifices conferred upon society as a whole. In the 
sacrifice for” instance, which Dasaraiha performed for being 
blest with children, VasishUi took particular care to summon 
not merely the priests well versed in the ceremonials but 
also "experienced carmakers, highly pious and aged people, 
servants to assist in the various functions, artists, carpenters, 
diggers, astrologers, artisans, dancers, conductors of theatres 
as well as pure and learned persons, proficient in the nume- 
rous branches of study”. '‘Provide comfortable and spacious 
buildings”, his mandate ran, "for the Bralmiana, the citizens 
and the dwellers in the provinces. Let there also he separate 
quarters for the princes coming from foreign parts, and 
stables fur the horses and dressing rooms and wide apart- 
ments for native and foreign soldiers.” All these were to be 
specially stocked with the best vnands and the distribution 
was to be made with proper respect and not with the indi- 
; ffercncc natural on festive occasions No one was to be 
; disregarded out of anger, but each vnsitor, irrespective of 
j rank was to be highly honoxired and entertained. (Bala 
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XIII. 6-17). TIi3sa instructions were carried oiit to the letter; 
and we arc told that while the deities were being given 
their share of sanctified offerings, hu -nan beings were equally 
receiving the best that the culinary^ art could supply. 
"Bralmatius Q.nA .Soodras having a-nong them asetics and 
.sramanas, and the aged and infirm, women and children were 
continuously fed by^ persons adorned, with ornaments and 
wearing pendants". The intervals between the ceremonies 
were utilized in beneficial ways. Mild and eloquent scolars 
would for example, engage' in ' divers arguments desirous 
of gettidg victory over one another. (Bala XIV. 12-19). It 
was while Raatna himself was celebrating a similar ^ grapd 
sacrifice that he chanced to see Kusa and -Lava singing, in 
the streets and thought of securing their services for provi- 
ding gjod music for all and an intellectual feast for those 
who could appreciate poetry. Being himself proficient in 
music. {Ayodhya. ii. 35 ) he was very particular to invite al 
the. musical experts attending the sacrifice. Persons well ver- 
sed in literature and history, and, the various branches of the 
saasiras were also specially sumnioned to attend the perfor- 
mance. AH were’ soon strtick with the sweetness of the 

music, the grandeur of the theme arid the graceful appea- 
rance of the singers, and expressed their desire to hear theiu 
again. Accustomed to reward greatness wherever met with, 
and especially at a sacrifice, where eminent men from al 
provinces gathered, Raama forthwith ordered Lahslunana to 
give them eighteen thousand gold coiris and numerous other 
valuable presents. , , 

Raama’s.life was one of ;crosses. Situations' of^ such 
a baffling nature always arose that anybody less heroic or 
less self-sacrificing would have either, fled from them or 
left them further complicated. But Raama faced them ^ 
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and put forlli his best efforts to bring them under control. 

There was no situation from which he shrank which 
he did not endeavour to solve or at least smootl} 
through the application of his prowess, his regard for truth 
and }U5ticc and his readiness to sacrifice liis interests to 
achieve the welfare of others. If VaaUnUd has not stressed 
the fact of Raama's being an incarnation of \nshnu, he has 
certainly brought out r ividly that he was an embodiment 
of Dharma in its manifold aspects. 

Condusion. 

Many a poet of later years has drawn inspiration from 
the glorious history of Raama and has either translated tins 
ancient w’ork into the vernaculars or produced original 
composition giving elaborate treatment to particular episodes. 
Painters and sculptors have also been drawing their best 
materials from this sacred theme and in different parts of 
the country one may see the mighty temples erected in 
honour of Raaim, containing his image in a heroic pose within 
the shrine or his story depicted in colours all over the walls. 
In the afternoons or at nights, when work is over and leisure 
is available, here and there, may also be seen groups of 
devotees, including women and children, listening eagerly to 
the exposition of the Raantaayana and 'imbibing the principles 
of Dharma as the ancients conceived of it. The story-tellers 
are specially trained in the art, though there may not be 
much in common between their modern performances and those 
given by the original chanters. Lava and Kusa the disciples 
of Vaalmki. In all these ways .and many more, the ideals 
presented by the sage have spread to every corner of the 
country; and even if many may not accept Raama as a deity to 
be worshipped or regard him as their chosen spiritual ideal. 
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there is no doubt that his character as a hero and as a man of 
\’irtuous action and that of SUaa as a model heroine have 
been instrumental in shaping the lives of man^', who 
genuinely aspire after Dliarma. 

Religion is now passing through a crisis. On the one 
hand we see the different creeds meeting together and trying 
to swell the ranks of their respective followers through 
diverse methods of propaganda and conversion. On the other 
hand, we see a hundred forces threatening to remove not 
merely any one creed, but religion ;itse]f, from all schemes 
of human activity on the ground, that it has made men 
weak and inefficient, created splits instead of unity and 
failed miserably in combating the evils of a world distracted 
by political rivalries and economic depression. But even to 
such a world, Vdalmiki may have a welcome lesson- to teach 
if it were so minded as to learn. For, he has carefully 
refrained from laying emphasis on what we now wrongly 
understand by the term religion, namely, rituals and exeternal 
conformity to set prayers and churches and their rules. 
These, he knew, have necessarily to differ from the differences 
in the temperaments and attainments of the individuals who 
have to evolve. Instead, he has wisely upheld the ideal of 
Dharma, which has a comprehensive sweep and which enables 
its votaries, irrepective of their vocation or status in society 
to enjoy inner perfection and freedom while dedicating 
their virtues to the welfare . of others. If this ideal, as the 
sage, has exemplified in the motives of his numerous 
characters, is grasped and . put into practice, all the creeds 
may survive the present crisis, wmrk side by side without 
feelings of hostility and make people intelligent, efficient 
and self-sacrificing enough for solving the problems of the 
family, country or even of the world as a whple. 
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Mahaabhaarata. 

MaJtaab!iaara/a is the biggest of world’s epics. It 
contains 1,00,000 s!okas or verses, that is about 8 times the 
size of the Iliad and Odyssey put together. Erom the 
beginning it has enjoyed exceptional ])opularity. Heroes of 
.the great pcom find prominent mention in the works of 
grammarians, theologians, political thinkers, poets and 
dramatists almost unintoruptedly from about llic fifth 
century B, C. Precepts culled from the epic arc tpiotcd by 
a Greek envoy as early as the second century B. C. while 
the prowess of its principal heroes is mentioned alredy with 
admiration by royal personages in the Deccan in the second 
century A. C. The whole poem is known to iiavc been recited 
in temples in far off Cambodia as early as the sixth century 
A. C. in the next century, we find the Turks of Mangolla 
reading in their own idiom, tiirilling cjiisodcs like the 
Hidwibhaa-Vadha. The work was translated into their own 
vernacular by the people of Java before the end of tlic 
tenth century. 

"The Story of the great work by Mrs. Anie Besant 
narrates the main incidents of the Mahahharaia in English 
in a telling style. 

The date of Yudhistira’s Reign. 

"Aasan maghaasu Munayah Saasati 
prithveem Yudhishtire Nripatau, 

Shaddvik Panchadviyutah 
Saka Kaulastasya Raajnah." 

The time of Yudhisthira’s reign was compiled as 
4390 years before this year 1943. ■ ’ 

The great Astronomer Baraahamihir records in his 
book qntitiled Brihat Samhitaa: — 
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During the reign of king Yudhishtira the Sapiarshi 
Constallation was in the "Maghaa Makshaira”. It has been 
ascertained from calculation based on this Saptarsi Vicha..r- 
gananaa that the Saka era was introduced 2526 years after 
the date of his reign. So, Yudhistira flourished at least 4390 
years ago. The Saka era begins at 79 A., D. Therefore 
1943-79-18644.2526 gives 4390 before our time. . 

Bhaarata and Mahaabharata. 

At, some stage in its development, the epic contained 
24^000 verses, but gradually by absorption of numerous 
upaakhyaanas or secondary tales and a considerable mass of 
floating literature, it attained to its present bulk of 100,060 
verses or prose equivalents. This process was practically 
completed in the fith century A. C. 

Before the epic was complete, the Aai'yan civilization 
had spread over the whole of the vast sub-continent, named 
after the illustrious Bliaraia and stretching from Badaree, 
hallowed by the hermitage of Nara-Naaraayana (III. 156) in 
the North., to K^imawree in the land of the Paandyas in -the 
extreme S. uth (III. 88. 14) and from Dvaardofotee nestling 
under the shelter of Mount Ujiayania in the West {III. 88. 
24) to Pragjyotish and Kaamaakhyaa beyond the LdiMtya or 
BraJimapiiird in the East (III. 82. 105; 85. . 2) The centre of 
political gravity was in the western part of the Madhya-desa 
or the Upper Ganges Valley, though Magadlia (South Bihar) 
was clearly laying the foundation ’ of its future greatness. 
But the name of PaoMipiiira was not yet heard of and the 
sturdy warriors of South -Bihar were still content with their 
old hill fortress oi-Girivraja. . 

Democratic and Republican institutions. 

• The great king of the epic was usually a , monarch 
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who could boast of an illustrious pacli^rcc and a Claim to 
rule by hei editary right (III. 78. 9). But elective monaxchics 
were- not unknown, and in PiinmnmaiuiJicertana section of 
the Aadi Pan'a, we have a reference to a ruler witom 
"all the people elected to the kingship, saying tliat he was 
a virtuous man". 

In several passages nicnlioix is also made of kinglcsi 
people, of corporations {Ganas) that the autonomous and of 
Warrior clans having a titular l^zaja but actually governed 
by elders styled Sangita miikftyas. 

The head of the State in the epic was no autocrat. 
He carried on the affairs of his realm with the assistance of 
a SabJiaz, which was either as assembly of all the warriors 
of the clan (1,220) or a council of elders consisting of the 
members of the royal family, generals, subordinate allies and 
other military chiefs (V. 47. 10). The circle of advisers and 
councillors was sometimes enlarged by the admission of 
priests rejoice” {XIII, 46 5 9). "Three things do not become 
impure-women, gems and water” (XII. 163-32), "women 
should not be slain” (XII. 135.14). 

The noble sentiments about women are reflected m 
the tales of SaavHri, Sakunialaa, Tapati, Daniayanii and Sifaa 
than whom “no more tender and delicate types of women 
are to he found”. Epic heroines received a liberal education 
m their fathers houses and developed into wel-taught and 
clever disputants. Thus a princess tells ler husband in the 
yam^Parm (ch, 32.60 ff) how, in days long gene by, her 
father and her brothers received lessons on the Neeii of 
^PihaSpaU from an erudite Eraalmam and she herself listened 
to all those learned discourses while seated on her father’s 
lap. In the Udyoga Parva (133.3) a Kslmkiya matron is descri- 
bed as being widely known for her knowledge and learning. 
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In several epic stories: we find maids choosing their ow/i 
husbands and in a famous episode of the Vana Pam 
a king asks his daughter to choose a husband and says 
that he will give her to the man of her choice. (Ill, 292.32 ff). 

Privacy of women was practised in certain families, but 
many of the epic tales bear witness to a freer life when 
women laid aside their veils and qame out of the seclusion 
of their houses. This was specially the case at the time of 
Svayamvara or on the occasion of a great national festival or 
sorrow. The characteristic traits of the women of the period 
and the place they occupied in society are clearly brought 
out in several Upaakyaanas. In the story of SaavUri we .have 
the ideal wife wrestling with Yama,‘ the God of Death for 
the life of her husband. The episode oi Vidalaa bears testi- 
mony to the fierce unbounding spirit of the true daughter 
of an aristocratic house, who exhorts her indolent son to 
"flare up like a torch of ebony wood, though it be but for 
a moment, but not to smoulder, like a fire of chaff, just to 
prolong life”. (V. I33- 14)- 

The place, of the wife in domestic economy is best 
described in the following lines of . the Saakunialo-paakhyaaitii- 

“ A wife is half the man, transcends. 

In value far all other friends. 

She every earthly blessing brings. 

And even redemption from her springs”. 

" In lonely homes, companions bright. 

These charming women give delight; 

Like fathers wise, in duty tried. 

To virtuous acts they prompt and guide. 

Whene’er we suffer pain and grief. 

Like mothers kind they bring relief”. 
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Religion in Mahaabhaarata. 

The old Vcdk Gods lost most of their pristine splen- 
dour and the presiding deities of nature became quite Iiumati 
in dress, talk and action. New deities like Skanda take 
their place. 

The law of Karma. 

The whole world is conceived as a perpetual process 
of creation and destruction filling eternity with an everlasting 
rhythm and the entire scheme is placed under the h\w 
of Karma, whicli provides tjiat every individual shall T'caf) 
the inut of deeds performed in previous lives. "As the, 
calf could recognise its mother among thousand kinc, so the 
deeds of the past, would not fail to find out the doer". 
(XII. 186. 7). 

The operation of the law might, however, be modified 
the grace (prasaada) of the Lord, the Ordainer (Isvara) 
combined with the loving faith (Bhakti) of the worshipper. 

BhaktI. 

. The doctrine of Bhakti is preached, among others, by 
the Bhaagavatas or Pa 4 ncharaatras, They teach bhakti for 
Krishna, who is identified with Vishnu and Naaraayana, 
and their religious and philosophical views are expounded in 
the Bhagavad Geeta, the Naaraayana, the Visvopaakhyaana 
and several other theistic treatises incorporated into the 
great epic. Rival sects also make their appearance, the most 
notable being the Pasupatas and Suras who lay stress on 
devotion to Siva (Pasupati) and Surya (also called Mihira 
■espectively). The growth of these sects threatened to 
iestroy the solidarity of the Aaryan community. Separatist 
-endencies of extreme sectarianism are, however, sought to 
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be checked by the doctrine that kTs/m the God of the 
Bhaagamtas, is identical with Siva, the deity of the 
Bhaagavatas, (III. 39. 76. 47). 

This dualism prepares the ground for the doctrine ul 
the Trimoorti which seeks to -unite the gods of the most 
important theistic sects and of the orthodox theologian; 
into a Trinity and teaches that the Father of the universe, 
though one, has three aspects. In the form ot.Bralima k 
creates, in the form of Parasha {Vishna) he preserves and in 
the form of Rudra (Sm) he lulls the universe to eternal 1 
sleep (III. 271. 47) 

Self restraint, renunciation and vigilance, these are thi 
three horse of Brcdima. “He who rides on the car of hn 
soul, having yoked (these horses) with the help of reins of 
right beliaviour, . goes, O King to the realm of Brahmao, 
shaking off all fear of death. He who assures to all beinji 
freedom from fear goes to the highest of regions, the blessei 
abode of Vishm. The fruit that a man reaps by grantinj 
protection from harm cannot be obtained b}^ thousands o' 
sacrifices or daily fasts”. (XI. 7. 23. ff). These sentiment- 
are echoed by a Greek devotee of yasadeva-Krislma, in 

epigraphic record of the -second century B, C. The new 

school of saints and seers to whom we owe these and simile 
ideas, lays stress on Aatnia-yajna (sacrifice of self) in pbt 
of the older Pasa-yajna (sacrifice of animals). 

Sri Krishna and Arjuna 

Sri Krishna the human-cum-divine actor on the Hato- 
bhaarata stage, is the pivot on which the whole epic revoh'^ 
The intervention of the divine in human affairs is an intf^S^ 
part of Hindu philosophy and religion. Only the elect h”' 
whether Sri Krishna is only human or divine as well. 
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ever BJusluns may say to prove the di\'inity ol Sri Krishna, 
Duryodhana and Jayadratha can never perceive a spark of 
divinity in him. Whatever may be the reverses sustained, 
Yudhishthira and Arujana can never doubt the greatness and 
divinity in Sri Krishna. Tims does the inexplicable law of 
the universe confound the intellect of the proud and chasten 
the mind of the devoted. Riglit can never be defeated of 
its end even as wrong will never go unpunished. To lest 
our constancy in the Lord, right suffers apparently more 
reverses, but there can be no doubt of the final victory of 
right over wrong. It is to teach these age long truths 
that the happy and perfect combination of Arjuna with 
Sri Krishna, the ideal Pupil and the perfect Master, has been 
worked out by the author of the Mahaabhaarata. The 
moral teachings preaciied in the Bhagamd-Gecia are true for 
all time and for all castes. Whatever may be one’s duty, so 
long as it is performed without malice and without an eye 
to selfish gain, it will stand by the doer for his lasting good. 
Exertion is always superior to destiny, for destiny is the 
result of previous exertion. In action, born of the unreaso- 
nable belief that destiny is all powerful, it is condemned 
unequivocally. The Karma that we reap now is the result of . 
our past exertion, and present exertion can modify this 
Karma. We are not straws in the current of Karma but men, 
nay, gods in the making. (Saanti-parva) (ch, 56), 

Golden Age. 

The Mahaabhaarata age was the golden age in the 
history of Hindu civilization. The caste system had not yet 
bound itself with unbreakable fetters. It stood more for 
one’s vocation in life, suited to one's temperament and 
environment. The Braahmanas were not only philosophers > 
and preceptors but were warriors as well; and the Kshatriyas 
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were not only warriors- but great philosophers endowed 
with highest spiritual- insight. The welfrire of their subjects 
was the constant care of kings whether they were on the 
throne temporarily, or permanently in their own right ur by 
right of possession. The subjects loved their king whether 
he was in prosperity or in exile. The land was over-flowing 
with riches and honey; and even at the end of unparalleled 
wars, no. one heard of famines, much less of punitiye taxes 
or military occupations. In that age, arts . and services 
flourished as never before; prosperity and contentment were 
writ large on every face and every square inch of land. 

' Frorri the point of view of philosophy, it was an age 
of consolidation rather than invention. The intellectual 
Saamfiliya was developed hand in hand with the practical 
Yoga. Sri Krishna was the greatest Yogin. The Darsanas were 
in their embryo and had not yet developed as distinctive 
schools.' All were Meemaantsakas in that they obeyed impli- 
citly the injunctions of the VedaS in regard to their daily 
practices and the performance of sacrifices. But the philoso- 
phical development of the Meemamsa system was a matter 
of later development. Nyaaya flourished as a necessary 
equipment for all studies and speculations. The general 
principles of the Vedaania as taught in the principal 
Upanishads, held the Absolute was called Brahman, Vishnu or 
Siva, the three not being mutually exclusive or contradictory. 
Siva and Vishnu are praised equally in one and the same 
parva,' each with a thousand names. Sri Krisfma is the highest 
Lord hveii as Siva’s ' Paasitpaiaasira is the mightiest weapon. 
The outlook ' is synthetical rather than the competing 
omnipotence of one or the other. It was an age of belief in 
God and faith in the scriptures, each one performing his 
alloted task not only for his own sake but for the sake of 
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the glory and uplift of his community and nation as a whole. 

The epics, the Raamaayana and the Alahaabliaarata, 
continue even to-day to be the bed-rocks on which the Hindu 
ethics and moral ideas and 'ideals arc based and practised. 
To a Hindu, his daily life, from morning till evening, is one 
that cannot be divorced from the observances of religious acts 
and duties. Religion and daily life are so inextricably inter- 
woven with each other- that herein lies the special feature of 
Hinduism that marks it out from the .standards according to 
which each Hindu should fashion his own conduct in daily 
life. And it is because of this pecilliar Ic.ature of Hinduism 
that it is well-nigh impossible to give any scientific definition 
of Hinduism in cut and dry formulas. However, Sir. P. S. 
Sivaswami Ayyar has, in his Kamala Lectures, brought out 
admirably the leading features of Hinduism in the following 
words : — 

“The doctcine of Kfirnia with the allied doctrine of 
Rebirth is one of the essential tenets of Hinduism. It is 
deeply rooted in the minds of all Hindus and has permeated 
Hindu philosophy, literature and art. This doctrine which 
teaches that every one must win his salvation by his own 
work is a much stronger incentive to the spirit of manly 
self-reliance and self-improvement than the doctrines of vica- 
rioas atonement or redemption. Hinduism dwells persistently 
upon the importance of self-discipline and self-control for 
the regulation and co-ordination of human impulses and 
instincts ior the perfection of character. 

Ahimsaa and the Spirit of Toleration. 

In no occidental religion -has the doctrine of Ahimsaa 
been proclaimed as one of universal scope or assigned such 
an important place in the ethical scheme. Hinduism has 
always been characterized by a spirit of toleration and has 
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hardly ever indulged in the persecution of the followers of 
other religions, It has never put forward its claim to a mono- 
pioly of truth. It is the glory of Hinduism that it never 
interfered with or discouraged freedm of thought, specula- 
tion or opinion, so long as they conformed to the rules of 
society in matters of external conduct. In dealing with the 
mutual relations to members of society, Hinduism has always 
laid stress upon obligations rather than rights. These are the 
ideals preached in the Mahaabhaarata and these continue 
to be the governing factors in the life of every true 
Hindu even to-day. 

Aayurveda in the Epics. 

There are many references to Aayurveda in the 
Raamaayana. The story of Sushena Vaidya and Sanjivani is 
well known. 

There is mention of Sicsruia, son of VisvaantUra un the 
Maltaabliaaraia. The terms Aayvrveda, Ashiaanga Chikltsaa and 
Rx'isnaaireya Chikiisaa, were used* to denote Medical and 
Surgical treatment. The specialisation of the subject into 
Medicine,.- Surgery and Toxicology was already made. Specia- 
lists in Tkiedicine and Surgery were known to exist at the 
time of the Mahaabhaarata. 

"Aayurveda Vidastasmaat tridhaatum maam praclia* 
-kshate” (Saanti. Moksha-i37)- 
"Kvachitte Kusalaa Vaidyaa Ashtaange cha Chikit- 
site” (Sabha, 35)- ■ _ . 

"Deyarshi Charitam gaargyah Krishna-atreyaschikitsi- 

tam”- (Skriti^Ibksha. 137)- ’ 

Age of Revolt . . , 

* For a long time after the Mahaabhaarata war -(i. e-) 
before the commencement of KaVyiiga (over 5060 year before 
our time), Hindustan was divided' into a large numbei 0 
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States, cliiet amonj w'aich imy be mentioned Karu, Kjaasi, 
Kosala and Videha. During the next period, of which we 
possess more historical detail, namely the B'liihhiic period, 
we have mention of sixteen States. The powerful republican 
State of LicfiJi(P/is had taken the place of the old Idngdo.m 
of Videlu and new kingdoms of Migadha with its capital 
PaaiaMpaira, Vaisa with its capital Kaitshiunbi or Alahabad 
and Amili with Ujjaitii then came to the fore front. Among 
the small republican states may be mentioned that of 
Saakyaas Kapilavasta (Nepal Tarai). By following an aggressive 
imperial policy the small kingdom of Magaiha developed into 
a mighty All India Empire. During this age, which may be 
called the age of revolt, new developments in the religious 
thoughts of the people became prominent. The characteristic 
features may be summed up as follows. — 

Buddhism-Jainism. 

1. Although they started with their Upanlshaik teach- 
ings as their back-ground, they proceeded in different' direc- 
tions to build up different systems of religious beliefs. The 
God Riidra mentioned in the early Rig veda as a terrific 
God, became a beneficient God under the name of Sim. Thus 
a system was started as a Saiva system. 

2. Instead of the impersonal .absolute Brahnm, the 
worship of a personal God with devotion (Bhakii) rather than 
through meditation and knowledge gave rise to the Bhmgavaia 
School. Had the God of Gods was worsihipped as a personal 
God openly, denying the efficacy of sacrifices iyajnaas) and 
austerities. 

3. Broad practical view of every day life laying stress 
on morality and dis-counting the metaphysical discussion 
about God and Soul gave rise to Buddlilstn, GaiUasna Buddha 
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was born in the year' 623 B. C. in the republic Saak^a clan 
and lived for 80 years, when he preached the fundamental 
principles of Buddhism. 

4. Vardluman Mahaavira usually regarded as a founder 
oijaina religion, was born in a suburb of Vahaali, the capi- 
tal of another famous republican clan of the Lklihi/is. The. 
traditional date of his birth was 599 B. C. He' lived for 72 
years and preached Jainism. The Jains claim that there 
were 23 prophets, {Tirihankeras) before Mdliaavir and that 
their religion was an offshoot from the Ahimsaa doctrine 
of the Vedas. 

Aversion to sacrificial performances enjoined by the 
Kjarmakaandas and regard for the sanctity of animal life 
resulted in the establishment of these religions. 

5. Although the historical character oi Gautama Biiidfix 
and Vardhamaana yWaAaawra is- now freely admitted, that of 
Vaasiiieva Krishna -JhQ ionxidQt oi i\\Q Bhaagavata religion is 
doubted by many. But recent researches claim that Vaasuvada : 
Krishna of Maiinira was human teacher belonging also to a 
republican Kshairlyq clan Jcnown as Saai'vatas or Vris/uiis, a 
branch , of the yaajfflra tribe, which was famous in the age 
of the Braahmanas, In the Chhqandogya Upanishad Krishna is 
represented as a son of Devaki and a pupil of Rishi Ghora- 
Angirasd. The fundamental doctrines which appear as a 
Bhagavaf Geetaa are noticed 'in' this Upanishad , It is thus 
claimed that Vaasudeva Krishna flourished before' 600 B. C. 
and' that : the' religion was older than 'Buddhism. 

It is however , stated that the popular- stories '3hont. Krishna’s 
amorous relations with Gopis and his association with 
Raadha are considered to -belong to the latter, :Paraanic 
literature.;. -- 

...u \These: great religious movements affected the evolution 
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of the religious, philosophical and political life of the people 
of Hindustan. At the very start, it may be stated that all ' 
these, constituted a revolt against the accepted religious 
creeds of the day. The bold L/pmisltadic speculation, which 
was the outcome of a creative intellect and critical spirit 
started the revolt against the ceremonials of the Karma- 
kaania. The result was a wild growth of new views and 
ideas leading to the foundation of several sects, and religious 
systems. 

The CImmakas, on one hand, preached absolute free- 
dom of action leading to immoral practices masquerading 
in the name of religion. 

The Buddhists, Jains, Saivas and Bhaagavatas, on the 
other hand checked this wild growth by preaching their 
own religions. 

Bhaagavata Religion. 

This was also a revolution on a moderate scale against 
the efficacy of sacrifice and austerities. They denounced the 
slaughter of animals and stressed the elment of Bhakti 
(Devotion) over abstract knowledge. They substituted a 
personal God (Saguna) Hari in the place of this abstract 
idea of the universal soul (Brahman). The Bhaagavata 
religion however was won over to the orthodox side by 
regarding Vaasudeva as an Avataar of the Vedic God Vishnu 
and by the indentification of Vaasudeva with Naaraayana, 
the Supreme Being in the later Brahminical period. Thus 
the Bhaagavata religion became a great religion of the 
orthodox Hinuds who claim it as the religion of the 
Bhagavad Geeta. 

Saivism. 

Saivism claims its origin to the Svetaavatar Upanisha 
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where worship of Saguna Iswara is mentioned. Rudra in 
the Rigveda is dekrib^ed as a cruel God, in Taittiriya 
Samhita both as a benevolent and a cruel God. As a benevo- 
lent God, he was termed Siva. The first historical reference 
to a (definite religious sect of Saiva occurs in Patanjali (200 
B. C.).' Paashupata sect was mentioned in the Naaraayaniya 
Section of the Mahaabhaarata. Siva, the husband of Umaa, 
is said to have revealed the texts of this school. Saivism 
was elaborated in the Puraanas (Vaayu Puraana Ch. 23, 
Linga Puraana Ch. 24). They state that when Vaasudeva 
was born in Yadu family, Siva entered into a dead- body 
and incarnated himself as a Brahmachaari, in the nanie of 
Nakulisa, at a place now identified as Karvan (Kaayaavataara) 
in Baroda. The human figure of Siva on the coins of 
Wema Kadphises in the middle of 1st " Century A, D. is 
regarded as a figure of Nakulisa. Saivism also advocates 
Saguna worship, where Siva is considered as an . Avataara 
of God. 

Buddhism. 


It represents an extreme reaction in its disregard for 
sacrifices and in' upholding the sanctity of animal life. It 
differed from the Bhaagavata in denying the existence of 
personal God (Saguna) or any God at all. Therefore, neither 
Bhakti nor Jnaana had much use for them. 


Rigid morality was considered as a sole means for 
attaining salvation. Further, it denied the authority of the 
Vedic literature and refused to accept the social order of 
the day, i. e. the Chaaturvarnya Vyavasthaa or the caste 
system. Therefore, Buddhism was driven out of the fold 
orthodox religion. But, it gradually gained power and 
popularity. The patronage of the Great Emperor Asoka gav^ 
a dominant position to this religion by his missionarj 
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propaganda. Buddhism not only spread all over Hindustan 
but even far outside its boundaries and ultimately became a 
world religion, a position wliich even now it occupies as its 
votaries number about one third of the entire human race. 

The adoption of Buddhism by diverse races with 
verying types and grades of civilization exerted a great 
influence upon its subsequent historjf. Some fundamental 
differences arose between the early and the late' doctrines 
of Buddhism and two sects were formed. The old one was 
called Heenayaana system wliich depended on the Paali 
Canon and the new one, the Mahaayaana system depended 
on the Sanskrit texts. The Heenayaana system had 
no God and regarded Buddha as a perfect man, 
whose example is to be followed by each iddividual 
for reaching Nirvaana or freedom from bondage and 
cessation of existence, practically annihilation. Mahaayaana 
regarded Buddha as a God. Devotion to Buddha and wor- 
ship of his images formed a more essential part than the 
pursuit of a grim austere life of morality. The Mahaayaa- 
nists are inspired for love of fellow beings. Their goal fs 
not annihilation but one of positive Bliss. Conciously or un- 
conciously, the l\Iahaayaana was making a near approach to 
the Hindus. When the raw uncivillized races adopted Budd- 
hism. they introduced iuto it many of their superstitions, 
rites and practices. The Mahaayaana had to tolerate them 
and developed a flexibity, which characterised it throughout 
its history. This attitude brought Buddhism great popularity 
and enabled it to stride in triumph across the whole conti- 
nent of Asia. 

Jainism. 

The philosophic conception of Jouts was different ft 
that of the Buddhists. They regarded each individual sc 
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as eternal, but they had no conception of 'ois eternal soul 
{Paraniaaimaa) in which the individual souls are to be 
ultimately merged. As tht Jalnas did not accept the autho- 
rity of the Vedas, they remained outside the pale of ortho- 
dox Hinduism. They also repudiated the syste.n of caste in 
the beginrdng but now the Varnacsrama Dharma has again 
•grown into the Jains. But the religious doctrine of Ahimsaa 
probably was as old as the Veda itself. The recent excava- 
tions of Harappa and Molion-zo-daro brought to -light some 
surprising facts and the Jains claim that the figures on the 
seals and the coins resembled the figures of the Jain Tirtimn- 
kars. During the reign of the Nanda kings and the Emperor 
Cliandragiipia. Maurya, there was a great impetus to the jaina 
religion. Chandfagapia himself is said to have renounced the world 
and to have come down to South India along with a band 
of Jaina monks and spread the religion through out the Deccan 
with Sravana Belgola in Mysore as their cultural seat, The Joins 
played a very important part in the linguistic development 
of the country. They have left many valuable books on 
philosophy and medicine. The earliest literature in Canarese 
is of Jain authorship and an Aayurvedic text book called 
Kjiagendra Mam Darpana in Canarese is attributed to Jain 
authors. They also produced a rich literature in Sanskrit. 
The present day population ol the Jains is about 13 
distributed all over the country but predominently in 
Rajputana and Gujarat. They are mostly traders and a 
large quantity of trade passes through their hands. They 
maintain many charitable institutions in the country such as 
dispensaries, dharmasaalas and houses for animal protection 
(Pinjarpoles). The reasons for the Jaina religion not spread- 
ing in this country are the strict rules of ' austerity and 
renunciation that are coinpulsory for the monks. Further 
they do not convert outsiders into their fold. 
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Bud thism and jainism-Branches ot Hinduism. 

The Buddhistic and the Jain religions are somewhat 
like the sons, who separated from their father after taking 
irom him as much of the welth as they wanted. They are 
not stranger religions. They arc only branches or Panthas, 
ways of thought, which have come into existence in 
Hindustan out of the previously existing Hinduism. This 
position has now been established beyond doubt. Gautama 
Buddha had personal discussions and conversations with some 
highly learned Brahmins and learned ascetics who were well 
versed in "the four Vedas, the Vedaangas, Vyaakarana, 
Astronomy, Itihaasa Nighantu (Medicine) etc. and had 
converted them into his own religion. (Sutta-Nipaata and 
Vaththugaathaa. 30-45). Just like the Upanishads (Katha 
1-18 and Munda i. 2. 10), Buddha proved that Yajnaas are 
useless and that Brahma-Saayujyataa can be attained by 
Jnaana (Knowledge). Bud^dha accepted the doctrine of Karma. 

“kammanaa vattatee loko kam.manaa vattatee pajaa (prajaa) 
kammanibandhanaa sattaa (satvaani) rathasaa neeva yaayato’’ 

(Suttani Vaasethasutta, 61). 

that is; "the world, as also its inhabitants, continue in life 
as a result of Karma; just as the course of the moving 
chariot is regulated by its axis, so also is every created 
being bound by Karma”. 

Decline of Buddhism. 

The causes for the expansion of Buddhism may be 
summed up as follows. — 

I. The rational pomt of view taken by Buddha in 
regard to the ultimate problems of life and the Universe as 
against the efficacy of the rituals and sacrifices, which were 
already unpopular by the teachings of Upanishads. 
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2, The comprehensive moral code of Buddhism. 

3- Ihe appeal which Buddha made to the masses 
through the medium of the provincial languages. 

4. The patronage of the kings and important clans 
and the personality of Buddha and the great personages, 
who followed him as his disciples. 

5. Buddha’s preaching of service of humanity and 
self-sacrifice was inspiring. 

Although each of the above reasons was responsible 
for the spread of Buddhism, very soon however, the condi- 
tions were altered. Buddhism accepted the theor}'^ of Karma 
and rebirth, which were as much matters of belief as the 
existence of the soul, which was first denied by the 
Buddhism, Hinduism was not wanting in them. The Smritis 
codified these principles and popularised them, through the 
Puraanas. The doctrine of Ahimsa, which, was taken up and 
preached by Buddhists and Jains and made their own, was 
already in the Saastras. It was no new, invention. Buddhism 
demanded from its regular adherants a complete renunciation 
of worldly life and the. fulfilment of a discipline to which 
very few, could confine. The rules of the Sangha, which 
were framed by Buddha himself after a long experience of 
40 years, were disobeyed in later years by his own follwers. 
The monasteries degenerated into places of Taantrika worship. 
Immoral practices gradually crept into these places. Finally, 
when the patronage of the later kings was withdrawn and 
when it, was bestowed on Hindusm and when the Hindus 
themselves set their house in order, by codifying all existing 
knowledge even incorporating into the Hindu Saastras, 
whatever was found good, and when Sankaraachaarya carried 
on his extensive campaign of preaching Hinduism, Buddhism 
ceased to be recognised as a separate religion but existe 
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side by side foi some centuries in Hindustan. It was linally 
driven out by the invasions ul the iMussalmans, who 
destroj'ed the monasteries and burnt their libraries. 

Aayurveda in Bauddha Yuga 

Aayurved was encouraged b}' the Buddhist Monks who 
studied it as a compulsory subject (See Universities in 
Ancient India Chap. 4), Asoka established many dispensaries 
for men and cattle throughout his empire. There is a 
tradition that Asoka prohibited dissections on account of 
the principles of Ahimsaa but I believe that this connot be 
true, because the Buddhists had no prohibition for meat 
eating. Buddha himself used to cat the flesh known as 
Pavattaa, {Pravritta i. e., flesh is already there) of animals 
which have not been killed for eating. (Gita Rahasya. 
English Vol. 2 Chap. 6.) 

The great Chemist Naagaarjuna belongs to this period 
(See page 93). The editions of Charaka and Susruta 
Samhitaas, now, available must have been compiled during 
this period. 

On the whole, Aayurveda was at its highest eminence 
both in theoretical knowledge and in the practical applica- 
tion of the Science, throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. Life history of Jeevaka, the physician of Buddha, is 
given in Chapter 4. 


4. Pauraanika Yuga. 

300 A. D. to 1000 A. D. 

[CONTENTS-Pauraanika Y'uga-The Darsauas-Puraanas- 
Pramaanas in Puraanas-The chief characteristics of Puraanas- 
Hindu Calculation of time-Historj^ in Puraanas-Yoga in the 
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Puraanas- One divinity in Trinity- Summaries of some 
Puraanas-Padma Puraana-Vishnu Puraana-Brahma Vaivarta 
Puraana-Vaayu Puraana- Agni Puraana- Permanent value 
of fhe Puraanas- Evolution of Synthetic Hinduism-Smaartas 
and Vaishnavas- Vikramaaditya, patron of Kterature-Saiva 
Saints in the South- Kumaarila Bliatta- Sankaraachaarya- 
Disunion in the Countrj^-Aajmrveda in Pauraanika Yuga.] 

Pauraanika Yuga. 

The fourth century A. D. ma 3 ^ be regarded as a turn- 
ing point in the history of Hindustan. Since that date, we 
find a gradual dominance of the Vedic religion and steady 
decline of Buddhism, and Jainism. The secterianism among 
the Hindus became less rigid — Saiva, Vaishnava, Saaktas 
and maii^'’ minor religious sects were reconciled to each other, 
and evolved into a synthetic Hinduism. 

The fortunes of the religions depended more or less 
on the patronage of Royal families. The Guptas d .minated 
over nearly the whole of India for two centuries and they 
were powerful adherents to the Vaishnava sect, which made 
rapid progress at the cost of Buddhism. Some of the 
successors of the Guptas were Saivas, while others were 
Vaishnavas. We have also examples of individual kings like 
Harshavardhana who, although officially professing Saivism, 
was strongly inclined towards Buddhism; he patronised 
both religions. 

In the Deccan, the early Chaalukya kings were patrons 
of Jainism. But, the later kings professed Vedic Religion. In 
the extreme south Jainism was patronised fay the early 
Pallavas and Hoysalas were most ardent devotees of Vishnu. 
This shows -that the Jains and Buddhists gradually lost the 
royal patronage in Hindustan. The people also turned towards 
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Vedic religion. The Taantrikas prevailed pab’iv:Iy and secre- 
tely with all their chaiactcristics of myjtic magical beliefs 
and degraded erotic practices, extreme veneration for the 
Guru and lax morality leading to gi':>s'« in been 'y. 

At the same time, the worship of images of God, 
with elaborate rituals and erections of large temples became 
a characteristic feature of this period, Finally, when Budhha 
was worshiped as an Avataara of Vishnu, Biddhism lost its 
ground and was ultimately completely effaced from Hindu- 
stan as a separate sect. Daring all this period, consolidation 
of Hinduism was taking place by the activity of the ortho- 
dox leaders, who boldly challenged the heterodox creeds of 
Buddhism and Jainism. 

The Oarsanas. 

The Hindus first codified and systematised their philo- 
sophical and religious doctrines and put them on the neci.s- 
sary basis of logic and reason. In the attempt, they incor- 
porated into their culture, all those elements of the heterodox 
systems, which appealed to them as the basis of the ,wide 
spread popularity of those systems. During this period cove- 
red by 400 to 200 B. C. the six systems of philosophy, called 
the Darsanas, which were already existing in diverse places 
were formulated and recognised as different schools of 
thought. The Nyaaya, Veiseshika Saankhya, Yoga, Purva- 
meemaamsa and Vedaanta will be dealt within a separate 
section. 

1 he Puraanas. 

The Popularisation of the Vedic religion and Hindu 
philosophy was hastened through the publication of a number 
of Puraanas and the epics of the Raamaa^mna and Mahaa- 
bhaarata. 
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The Puraanas arc 18 and the Upapuraanas or auxiliary 
Puraanas are 18 in addition. The object of the Puraanas is 
to represent the natural descriptions from the Vedas and 
^ome historical features in the form of stories. The Vedas 
Were by tliat time beyond the reach of the masses. The 
Puraanas and Itihaasas were purposely compiled in simple 
language so as to be useful lor women and the masses. The 
Sootra-literature of the previous age was very concise whereas 
the treatment of the same subject -in the Puraanas was 
elaborate and profusely illustrated. They were., to the people 
of those days, like the modern cinemas. 

The compilation of the Puraanas was attributed 
to Vyaasa, the author of the Mahaabhaarata. The iS 
Puraanas are ; — 


I. 

Brahma Puraana 

10,000 

Slokas. 

3. 

Padma Puraana 

55.000 

/> 

3. 

Vaishnava Puraana 

33,000 


4- 

Saiva Puraana 

24,000 

ft 

5. 

Bhaagavata Puraana 

18,000 

n 

6 . 

Naaradiya Puraana 

15.000 

tf 

7- 

Maarkandeya Puraana 

9,000 

ft 

8. 

Aagneya Puraana 

15.400 

n 

9- 

Bhavishyat Puraana 

18,500 

n 

10. 

Brahma Vaivarta „ 

18,000 

i> 

II. 

Linga Puraana 

11,000 

if 

12. 

Vaataah Puraana 

24,000 

ft 

13. 

Skanda Puraana 

18.000 

ft 

14. 

Vaamana Puraana 

10,000 

ft 

15- 

Koorma Puraana 

17,000 

If 

16. 

Matsy^a Puraana 

19,000 

ft 

17- 

Garuda Puraana 

19,000 

ft 

18. 

Brahmaanda Puraana 

12,000 

if 
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Upapuraanas. 

r. Sanataucnaara, 2. Naarasimha. 3. Naarada, 4. Siva, 
5. Durvaasa, 6. Kapila, 7. Maanava, 8. Aushanasa, 9. Varima, 
10. Kalika, ri. Saamba, 12. Nandi, 13. Saura, 14. Paraasara, 
15. Aaditya, 16. IMaaheswara, 17. Bhaagavata, 18. Vasishta. 
There are some other important Puraanas like Basava 
Puraana. 

Pramaanas in Puraanas. 

In the Meemaamsaa, Pratyaksha, (direct evidence.) 
Anumaana - (inference), Upamaana - (comparison), Sabda- 
(Valid testimony), Arthaapatti - (Circumstancial evidence), 
Anupalabdhi, are accepted as Pramaanas or authority, 
whereas in Puraanas they accept the other two proofs viz; 
Sambhava, (possibility) and Aitihya (tradition). 

The chief Characteristics of the Puraanas. 

The term Puraana means that which lives from of old, 
(Vaayu Puraana) or that which is always new, though it is 
old (Sankara). The five characteristics of a Puraana are 
described as Sarga (Primary creation). Prati Sarga (Secondary 
creation), Vamsa (Geneology of God and Prajaapati), Man- 
vartar (Periods of different Manus) and Vamsaanucharita 
(Histor^f of Royal Dynasties) — Amarakosha. 

In Bhaagavata Puraana ten Lakshanas or characteristics 
of Puraanas .are mentioned — i. Sarga (Primary creation), 
2. Pratisarga or Visarga (Secondary creation), 3. Sthaana 
(Preservation of beings), '4. Poshana (Divine protection), 
5. Manvantaras (Periods of Manus), 6. Ooti (Desire), 7, 
Eeshaanukathaa (Stories of Aavataaras), 8. Nirodha (Involu- 
tion), 9. Mukti (Salvation), and 10, Aashraya (Ultimate 
abode). 
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Modern science is unable- to express, how the senses 
and the mind could have emerged out of rnatter. Nor is it 
able to state how matter could be self-active or purposeful. 
The Puraanas tell us vividly how the primary, evolution 
ernerged .-.from Prakriti or primordial matter, under the 
control of Eeswara and how the Indriyas or senses on one 
side and the Panchabhootas or gross elements on the other 
side, are evolved respectively from the Saattvika and 
Taamasika aspects of Prakriti.’ 

Hindu Calculation of time. 

■ The Puraanas also describe the historic evolution of 
the human destiny in the course of the unfoldment of time. 
The four Yugas (periods) are Krita, Tretaa, Dvaapara 
and Kali. . . . . ' 

The Kali3mga consists of 4,32,000 3'ears, Dvaaparayuga 
is twice,; Tretaa3mga thrice and Krita Yuga four, times,, the 
dujration of Kaliyuga, All the four Yugas put together form 
a Mahaayuga. Seventy one Mahaayugas .form a Manvantara. 
There are 14, Manvantaras-i Svaayambhuva. 2. Svaarochisa, 
3. Uttama, ,4. Taamasa, 5 * Kaivata, 6. Chaakshusha; 7. Vai-, 
vasvata,' .8. Saavarni, g. Daksha Saavarni, 10. Brahniasaa- 
varni, ii. Dharma Saavarni, 12. Rudra Saavrni, , 13. Rauchya- 
Daiva Saavarni, 14 Indra Saayarani. There are also Sandhis 
or twillight periods arribunting ' to six Mahaayugas. Thus 
14X71+6, i. e. one thohsand Mahaayugas form one day 
of, Brahmaa, arid ‘his night consists of one thousand ■ Mahaa- 
yugas. In this way his age of one hundred years is the age 
of the world. All the worlds will be ,destro37ed when his life 
period ends. Then the involution follows the reverse order 
and all the manifestation . of Prakriti will be reabsorbed into 
it, which itself is reabsorbed in the Eesvara, who is one 
with the Absolute. 
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We are now in the first part (Prathama Paada) of 
Kaliyuga of the Vaivasvata ilanvantara which by calculation 
conies up to about two hundred million years, which sur- 
prisingly corresponds with the calculation of the modern 
Ceologists, - ‘ 

History in the Puraaiias. 

We find an account of the Royal dynasties of Hindu- 
stan in twelve Puraanas. It is necessary to test’ the stories 
therein in the light of archseoiogy and epigraphy. The 
Puranaas refer to three great dynasties after the Mahaabhaa- 
rata war, Viz:-the line of the Purus, the line of the 
Iksvaakus and the line of Magadha Kings. The Geography 
of Puraanas is still not understood. 


Yoga in the Puraanas. 

ft is said that they teach Yoga. The seven Dvipas or 
Islands surrounded by the seven seas are the seven Prakritis 
Mz.-the Panchabhootas, (5) AKankaara, (i) and Buddhi. (i) 
The terminology corresponds with the Yogic terminology of 
the Padmas or Chakras of the human form. The Devas 
(Gods) are senses in their Saattvika nature (Div-to shine), 
snd so on. 

(Vide K Narayana Iyer’s Permanent History of Bhaarat 
varsha and Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. I) 


One divinity in Trinity. 

Whether we call a Puraana a Saiva • Puraana or a 
Yishnu Puraana, we find ref era nee to the Leelaas or exploits 
of various Gods, in each of the Puraanas. For the purpose 
of intensifying devotion to one God, He is describede as the 
supreme, but in later times imaginary and utterly baseless 
rivalry has been adumbrated between Siva and Vishnu, 
fn the Vedas, there is no such rivalry at all. The Trinity 
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(Trimurty) is really and essentially one divinity with three 
devine forms associated with the three functions of cj eation, 
preservation and distruction of the world, as Brahniaa, 
Vishnu, Siva respectively. Each of these functions implies 
the others and contains others in a latent form. Vishnu is 
described as Siva’s arrow and, Siva is described as Krishna’s 
flute. (Krishnopanishad). 

Short Summaries, of Some Puraanaas. 

The Puraanas • contain about 4,00,000 verses on the 
whole and relate to a vast variety of subjects. Matsya 
Puraana gives a short summary of them. , . 

The Puraanas generally based on the Vedas are the 
basis of morality and spirituality on which the fabric of 
modern Hinduism rests to day. These form in a way the 
kindergarten lessons for the moral upraising of the soul, 
which grows into fulfilment by means of Brahmavidyaa. They 
give us lessons on pure Pravritti (Enjoyment) and Nivritti 
(Renunciation) and fit us for the ascent towards the realis- 
ation of the highest spiritual truths taught in the Vedas 
and Vedaantas. 

We have extracted below^ very short summaries of a 
few important Puraanas.' The Puraanas are sometimes clas- 
sed as Saatvika Puraanas; ' Rajasika Puraanas and Taamasika 
Puraanas and the various sects in this country quarrel over 
the importance of a particular Puraana, which the sect 
generally patronises. ■ 

Padma Puraana. 

In the Padma Puraana the first portion, ’ i. e. Srishli- 
khanda describes how Brahmaa .was born in the , Padma 
(lous).- It then describeB . the . creation according to the 
Saamkhya terminology. Its .'speciality is that . Btahmaa « 
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given a prominence which is absent in the other Puraanas. 
It also extols the supremacy ol Vishnu. After treating of 
the divisions of time from an instant to the lifetime of 
Brahmaa, the boolc proceeds to describe the Prajaapatis, 
Rudras and Manus. It states the importance of Sraaddhas 
especially at Gaya. It describes the Lunar _ d3masty more 
elaborately than the Solar. This portion also describes various 
Vratas or observances at length. The second or Bhoomi- 
kb.anda describes the life of Prahlaada and the life of 
Vritraasura as also the history' of Vena and Prithu, It then 
proceeds to describe the human aspects of holiness (Jangama- 
tirthas, i. e. the parents and the gurus) and the sacred 
shrines (Sthaavaratirthas) at Mahaahaala, Prabhaasa, Kuru- 
bshetra, etc. The third or Svargakhanda tells of the Upper 
spheres inhabited by the Gods, in the course of king 
Bharata’S' rise to Vaikuntha beyond the Polestar (Dhruva- 
mandala). The Puraana then describes the four castes and 
the four Aasramas and their duties as well as Karma-yoga 
and Jnaana-yoga. The fourth or Paataala khanda describes 
the nether regions. It also narrates in a detailed way the 
exploits of the Solar race. There is a praise of the Bhaaga- 
vata as the last and the best of the Puraanas. 

The last portion of the Puraana is the Uttara Khanda 
which deals with the story of Jaalandhara. It speaks of the 
mantra. ‘Om Lakshmi-Naaraayanaabhyaam namah’ as the 
greatest of all mantras, and says that it can be taught to 
Ml classes including the soodras and women after Deekshaa. 
If describes also the Para, Vyodha- and Vibhava aspects of 
Vishnu, and emphasizes the special holiness of the Kaartika 
month and of Ekaadasi. The last portion describes Kriyaa- 
yoga, which deals with practical devotion as distinct from 
Dh^^aana-^^oga or Yoga of comtemplation. 
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Vishnu Puraana. 

The Visljnu Puraana was narrated bj' Paraasara to his 
pupil Maitreya. It is divided in to six parts, each of which 
is subdivided into many chapters. The first book gives an 
account of creation, which is due to the power of ' Purusha 
and Prakriti, Vishnu, who is Paramaatman, desired to create 
the universe so that the souls might work out their Karma 
and attain 'liberation by means of God-rea'ization. Creation 
is due to his mercy (Kripaa) and is his sport (Leelaa). Then 
follows an account of the Avataara (incarnation) of the Lord 
as Vaaraah (boar). We then get a description of the Svaa- 
3 'ambhuva-manvantara and the Prajaapatis. Then follows a 
description of the churning of the ocean follows by the 
getting of nectar (Amrita), and of the life of Dhruva who 
by his devotion to Vishnu was lifted to the supreme height 
of' the Dhruvamandala (the Pole-star). Dhruva’s descendants 
are then desribed. 

The second book describes the earth and the nether 
worlds and the courses of the planets. The third book des- 
cribes the Manus, the Indras, the Gods, the Rishis and the 
Vyaasas. The fourth! book deals with the genealogies of the 
kings of the Solor 'and the Lunar race and brings them vp 
to the Kali yuga, among whom are included the Magadha 
and Aandhra Kings and even later ones. The fifth book 
describes the life of Krishna. The last book is philosophical 
and teaches how devotion to Lord Vishnu is the means of 
the attainment of beatitude. . , 

' Brahma-vaivarta Puraana. 

- In- the Brahma- vaivarta Puraana we have a detailed 
description of Sri Krishna and Raadhaa whose supreme abode 

is the goloka. Sri Krishna is stated to be 'the supreme divine 

Principle from whom have come Prakriti, Brabmaa, Vishnu 
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and Siva. In the first portion [BraJumklianda) we get a 
description of Vishnu and Naaraayana emerging from the 
right and left sides of Krishna and Brahma emerging from 
his navel. Raadhaa emrges from his heart. The Gopas and 
Gopees come from him and her respectively. Brahmaa then 
proceeds to create the ordinary universe. The second portion 
or Prakriti khanda describes the evolntion of Prakriti accor- 
ding to the Saamkhya school of thought, but affirms that it 
is under the control of Eeswara and is his Sakti -(power). 
Sakti has five aspects, viz., Raadhaa, Durgaa, Lakshmee, 
Sarasvatee and Saavitree. She has innumerable minor 
aspects as well. The third portion of the Puraana deals 
with the birth and exploits of Ganesha and the last portion 
deals with the life of Sri Krishna. The meeting of Krishna 
and Raadhaa and their union form the theme of a most 
remarkble and picturesque poetic description. 

Vaayu Puraana. 

In the Vaa^u Puraana the worship of Siva is largely 
emphasized. In some of the lists of the main Puraanas, its 
place is sometimes taken by the Siva Puraana. The two 
works as now extant are separate. The Vayu Pmaana is 
divided into two hhandas (parts) and four paadas (quarters), 
and gives us the story of creation and the history of the 
kings of the solar and the Lunar race. It is worthy of note 
that the Puraana also contains accounts of the world. We 
find also expositions of the Advaiia system of thought. 

gni Puraana. 

In the Agni Puraana there is emphasis on the glory of 
Siva, but we also find descriptions of the glories of Vishnu. 
It contains in addition a detailed description of political 
science, law, judicature, medicine and rhetoric. 
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Permanent value of the Puraanas. 

It is thus clear that the Puraanas are a" vital portion 
of the scriptures of the Hindus. They are primarily an 
extension, amplification and illustration of the spiritual 
truths declared in the Vedas. Outsiders may call them lege- 
nds like the , works of fiction current to-day. Some insiders 
too. may regard them as mere illustrative fictions or allegories, 
or ' as relating to yogic realities unconnected with the external 
material world. But the bulk of the Hindus and the main 
body , of traditional opinion attribute to the Puraanas a 
double character, viz. illustrative value and ' impre 3 si\'c 
actuality. They have largely moulded public life, belief and 
they must be fully utilized by us if we are to realize the 
truths of the Vedas. Herein lies their permanent and 
supreme value to us. 

Evolution of Synthetic Hinduism. 

Hinduism has fuJy established: its triumph in India 
on the, eve of the Muslim conquest. Buddhism and Jainism, 
struggled against' their rival with all their might, and, in 
certain states., attained to an .equal rank with it. Kings lifee 
Harsha performed . worship, in accodance , with the rituals 
of, both, and gifts and benefactions' were bestowed up.qn 
Buddhists as well as Braahmanas, without distinction. But, 
in this ,strgggle , for supremac^q Hinduismmltimately .won and 
recovered its, hold; on the community. This success was in a 
large measure due, to the efforts of Udayana. and the untiring 
propaganda of Sankara, the greatest controversialist of the 
age, who assailed Buddhist doctrines with all the fire and 
passion of his soul, aTid...by .-his-, dialectical': skill;, worsted in 

debate his opponents all over the, country. Buddhism dis- 
appeared. from the country as a result of, Sankara’s, crusades, 
while Jainis.m rerhained content with a moderate .expression 
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of dissent and ceased to aspire to the role of a universal 
religion. But, In Sankara's conception of Sachchidaanmda 
BraJma as attributeless, there was no scope for Bhakti which 
presupposes a personal God, eniowed with infinite beautiful 
qualities. t|ie doctrine of Maayaa or illusion left no roo-H 
for the exercise of love and piety in the world of reality, 
and therefore it “laid the axe at the root of Vaisnavisin". 
The later Bhakti movement which saw its rise in. the eleventh 
century began as a protest against Sankara's Admlta doctrine 
and Raamaanuja wrote his commentary on the Brahma 
Sootras mainly as a counterblast against Sankara’s Bhaash5'’a 
or commentaries, although it cannot be denied that 
Raamaanuia derived some of his inspiration from the Tamil 
saints who preceded him. Thus the Bhakti cult was revived’ 
and in the hands of teachers who came after Raamaanuja, 
it acquired a vast influence over men's minds. Meanwhile 
the progress of Hinduism continued. The spirit of compro- 
mise in Hinduism was so powerful that it overcame all 
oppositions by concessions and adaptations and assimilated 
the doctrines of other creeds into its own body. Buddhism 
was drawn into Hinduism and Buddha was accepted as an 
incarnation of Vishnu. The wonderful capacity for assirailati on 
of this “all tolerant, all complaisant, all comprehensive, and 
all absorbing religion^ brought into its fold men of difierent 
races who came into India from time to time; but it failed 
to absorb the Musalmans who were zealously devoted to 
their own faith. 

Henceforth, the Hindus may be divided broadly into 
two classes, viz. i. extreme sectarians, who confined their 
devotion and worship almost exclusively to their sectarian 
deity like Vishnu, Siva, Sakti, etc., and 2. general followeres 
of the Hindu religion who revered and worshipped all 
these and other Gods, even though they might have been 
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specially attached to one sectarian deity and also followed 
some of the important Vedic rituals and practices. 

Smaartas and Vaishnavas. 

The followers of the Vedic rituals and- Smritis are 
called Smartaas and they comprise about 80- per cent of the 
Hindus. The followers of Ramaanuja are ’Called Vaishnavas 
and they comprise 20%. The Smaartas worship Vishnu, 
Sivu, Durgaa, Soorya, Ganesha, or any God of the Hindu 
Puntheon. There is a reconciliation of the different sects 
by establishing the identity of Vishnu and Siva. The image 
of Hari-Hara is a visible symbol of the doctrine. The 
general mass of Hindus to-day have a reverence for all the 
Hindu Gods, although they belong to one sect or other. 

The six systems of Hindu philosophy, all proclaim the 
same eternal truth and are not really opposed to each other. 
Probodha Chandrodaya an allegorical Sanskrit drama of 
the later half of the nth Century depicts this synthesis in 
a very beautiful manner. 

In a famous scene in this drama, there is a dispute, 
between the Buddhists, Jainas and followers of other 
heterodox sects on the one side, and the Vaishnavas, Saivas 
and Saaktas, aided by the six schools of philosophy on the 
other. The basic unity of orthodox Hinduism as against the 
heterodox sects, which is so vividly brought into prominence 
in this scene, forms a feature of Hinduism up to the present. 

Vrikamaaditya, the Patron of Literature. 

' During the Pauraanic period there was a great revival 
of Hindu Dharma and the growth of literature in Sanskrit 
favoured its popularisation. The reign of Vikramaaditya, 
was famous for an all round encouragement of the 
sciences, arts and literature. There were in his court NaVa 
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Ratnas (9 Gams) whose names are familiar up to the 
present day, 

*' Dhanvantarih Kshapanaka-Amarasimha-Sankn, 

Vetaala Bhatta-Ghata Karpara-Kaalidaasah, 
Khyaato-Varaahamihiro-Nripateh-Sabhaayaam, 
Ratnaani Vai Vararuchirnava Vikramasya”. 

Of these 9 Great men, Dhanvantari was a physician, 
Kshapahaka was an astrologer, Amarasimha was a lexi- 
cographer, Sanku was an architect, Vetaalabhatta was master 
of Mantras (charms), Ghatakarpara was a geologist, Kaalidasa 
was a great poet; Varaahamihira, was an astronomer, Vara- 
Ruchi was a praakrita linguist. Kshapanaka was a Jaina. 
Amarasimha was a Buddhist and the others were Hindus. 
Scientific knowledge including Chemistry, Arithmetics Algebra 
and Geometry spread from Hindustan to Arabia and 
further west during this period. Translations of Charka and 
Susruta appeared in the Arabic language. Architectural 
advancement was greatly noticed as in Bhuvaneswar temple 
in Orissa, (650 A. D), Krishna temple at Kaarnic (9th Cen- 
tury) and the \yonderful cave temples at Ellora (8th Century) 

Saiva Saints in the South. 

There was a great revival of Saivism more particularly 
in the South. The great saints Tirumoolar, Maanikka- 
Vaachaka, Tiruvachakara (600-630 A. D.), Sambandha 
(639 A. D), Sundara moorty, establshed the Saiva Sampra- 
daaya after shattering Jainism which was very popular in 
South India upto that time. * (Vide infra.) 

Kumaarilabhatta. 

Kumaarilabhatta was an Aandhra belonging to Jaya- 
See Cultural Heritage of India Vol. 11 — P. 233. 
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mangala, a village in the Ganjam Dirtrict. In the 6th Century 
A. C, he laid the, foundatioh- for the revival of Hindu 
Dharma b}' criticising Jainism. He is said to • have learnt 
all about Jainism by first disguising himself as a Jaina and 
to have started criticising Jainism thereafter. 

There is a commentary of his on Purvameemamsaa. He 
is said to have paved the way for the advent of Sankaraa- 
chaarya later on. 

Sankaraachaarya. 

The down fall of Buddhism and Jainism was expedited 
by the work of the great philosopher and scholar of Malabar, 
the famous Sankaraachaarya. He was born at a village 
named Kaladi in the yth^Century A. D. 

The condition of Hindustan at the time of his advent 
is described in Sankara Digvijaya by Aanandagiri as follows:- 

"Keechicchandraparaah pare Kujaparaah Kechitta 

Mandaasritaahs, 

Kechitkaala paraah pare Pitriparaah, kechittu Naagesagaah 
Kechittarkshya parascha, siddhanichayam sevanti Kechiddhiya 
Kechidg., ndharva saadhyaadeen Bhootavetaalagaah paree 
Evam Naanaaprabheda'anaam Nrihaam vrittiryathepsitom 
-Kechit Svavrittim Vedaarthair pratipaadyaam samoochire 
Anyonya matsaragrastaa parasparajayaishinaa 
Nijechhaakritimangeshu dhaarayanti rushaanvitaan” 

Aanandagiri mentions the numer' us sects that ' sprang 
into existence and inculcated the worship of all kinds of 
gods from the noblest' ' and highest to the most repulsive 
deities, taking delight in: drunken orgins and grotesque rites* 

Medival India, by Eswari Prasad Page XIV. 
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The leaders of rival sects cited the authority 
of the -Vedas in support of their doctrines and practices 
and wished to overpower one another. Some worshipped 
Siva, Avhile others worshipped the fire, Ganesa, the 
Sun, Bhairava and Kaartika, the god of love, the god 
of death, Varuna, sky, water, the ghosts etc., and acted 
according to their own inclinations. With a boldness and 
vigour which is unrivalled in the history bf religion, the 
great master Sankaaraachaarya made his triumphal progress 
from city to city, worsting his opponents in debate 
by means of his almost superhuman powers of expression 
and argument. The doctrine was firmly established, 

and the Buddhist monks and scholars were chased by 
Sankara’s incisive logic and they sought refuge in the seclu- 
ded regions of Magadha and certain other parts of Northern 
India. A great reform was accomplished, and the land was 
purged of the grosser forms of worship. 

Disunion in Ihe Country. 

Whereas the Vedas laid the foundation’ of federal 
Government upwards from the seif governing village units 
upto the 56 States of Hindustan, there -was religious and 
sectarian rivalry and disunion by the 7 or 8 century A. D. 
The united action by all members and orders of Society 
constantly preached by the Vedas was forgotten. The 
kshaatra Dharma and responsibility of protecting the state 
gradually waned , paring the way for the entrance of foreig- 
ners embracing a defferent religion. The Raajput States that 
had grown up in Rajaputrasthana had no central authority 
and each of them vied with another for supremacy’. There 
were jealousies and animocities due to domestic quarrels 
and this helped the JIuslim invaders to have a firm footing 
in Hindustan. 
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Aayurveda in the Pauraanika Yuga. 

, • The-progress of Aayurveda was steady in the Pauraa- 
nika Yuga. 

I. Aayurveda was taught as *a compulsory subject 
along . with the studies of the ^'’edas and the Saastras. Aayuf- 
vedic literature increased with the growth of Sanskrit and 
allied languages. Many commentaries on Charaka and Susruta 
were attempted and the Puraanas propagated the study of 
Aayurveda as one of their themes. 

2. The development of Aagama literature and the con- 
struction of temples on the large scale created a depart- 
ment of priesthood, who considered the study ox Aayurveda 
and distribution of medicines as a part of their duties, 

3. On the secular side> Kaamasaastra contributed its 
share to the teaching of Eugenics in Aa5’’arveda both on the 
Preventive and, Curative sides. 

4. The state provided for the punishment of those 
who disobeyed the rules of good conduct prescribed in 
Aayurveda and suitable laws of Public Health were enacted 
and duly administered through the magistrac5^ (See Artlia 
Saastra of Kautilya and page-51, supra) 

Individual care was bestowed on the study of the 
eight departments of Aayurveda (Ashtaanga Chikitsa). The 
Ashtaanga Samgraha of Vridha Vaagbhatta and the Ashtaanga 
Hridaya of Junior Vaagbhatta were both compiled during 
this period. Some Aayurvedic texts were taken by the 
Musalmans to Arabia and were translated under the patron- 
age of Khalifas in the 7th century A, D. and this became 
sourca of knowledge for tho European nations {See Bhakti- 
yuga). Thus, the practice of Aayurveda was of an higl> 
standard and was patronised by the Governments not only 
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in Hindustan but also in foreign countries. Its influence 
spread during this period to the whole world literally from 
China to Rome. One hunired and two hospitals (Aarogya 
Saalaas) were buUt in different provinces in Combodia (Kam- 
buja) and medicines were supplied to these hospitals from - 
the Royal stores under the rule of Jai Varman .VII ,(li 8 r. 

A. D.) - 4 = 

In many of the puraanas such as Skaanda, Nandi,. 
Agni, the benefits that were derived by one who establishes, 
free dispensaries were discribed in high terms. 

Matsya Puraana gives details for the selection of the 
soil, for building houses, the rules of Hygiene, for construc- 
tion of houses, gardens, swimming pools and play grounds. 
In Garuda Puraana, Pinda Brahmaanda Nya'aya is fully 
discribed and also the diseases due to commiting certain sins.' 

It is during this period that Siddha literature 
developed. Rasa saastra (Chemistry) was divided into in its 
three branches Viz,, Kshema Vidyaa (Alchemy), Rasa Vidyaa 
( Metlalic Chemistry of Medicine), and Dhaatu Vidyaa 
(Industrial Chemistry). For further detials refer History of 
Aayurveda. Chapter V. 


- Cultural Heritage of India Vol. Ill Page 109. 


V 

BHArTB y BGA 

1000— to — 1858, 

[C 0 NTENTS;-(i) Islaamic culture-First invasion by the 
Arabs-Thc Sultaans of Delhi-Religious preachings of Is'aam- 
Value of praycrs-The use of Japa and Yoga-Asamprajnaata 
Samaadhi-Sufism-The Age of Akbar. (2) Sikhism. (3) Zoroo- 
strianism-Zarathushtra-Exodus of Paarses to Hindustan- 
Christianity-Fundamentals of Christian beJiefs -The Holy Bible 
and Hindu Scriptures-The Sermon on the Mount-Charity, 
Renunciation and Faith-Spread of Chrisiianity in Hindustan 

(4) Religious Sects of the Hindus - Saivism-Veera Saivism- 
Saaktaas-Th3 Vaishnavism-The Bhaagavata system-Alwars- 
Aandaal-Aachaaryas-Raamaanujaacharya. The Paancharaatra 
system-The Raadhaakrishna cuIt-Nimbaarka-MadhVaachaarya- 
Raamaananda- Vallabhaachaarya-Chaitanya-Naamadeva-Kabir 
Sutadaasa-Yogi Pantha - Ravidass, Jhaali-Miraabai-Tui’sidaas 

(5) Literature and medeival India-Amir Hussain -Badru-ud-din 
Historical prose-Philosophical literature-influence of Sanskrit- 
Medical literature under Muslim influence-Hindu literature- 
Jaya Deva's Gita Govinda - Roopa Goswami - Dhafnw 
Saastras - Saayana and Madhvaachaarya-Jain writers- 
Influence of Bhakti movement - United India-Valour of the 
Hindus-Economic condition-Science and Religion-Synthesis 
of Hinduism.] 

(I) Islaamic Culture. ^ 

Eversince the seventh century A. D., Islam had been 
gradually penetrating into Hindustan and the political 


The following extracts on Islamic Culture and the 
value of praj^ers etc., have been taken from an excellent 
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domination of Mahammadan dynasties in the eleventh 
century led to a rapid increase of adherents to Islam. The 
social and political conditions in the country depended upon 
the paramount power wielded by section of people belong- 
ing to one religious sect or the other. Generally, the Bhakti 
cult of devotion to a particular God (Visishtaadvaita) and 
fervent emotionalism characterise the political, cultural, 
religious and philosophical movements of this period. It is 
therefore called Bhakti Yuga. 

First Invasion by the Atabs.^? 

(6Z6-37) A. D. 

The first Muslim invaders of Hindustan were the 
Arabs, who issued out of their desert homes after the death 
of Sluharamad the Great prophet, to spread their doctrine 
throughout the World. The zeal for their faith enabled them 
to make themselves masters of Syria, Palestine, Egypt and 
Persia within 20 years. The stories of the fabulous wealth 
and of idolatry of Hindustan kindled their religious 
enthusiasm and political ambition. Their first expedition was 
in the year 636-37 A. D. during the reign of Khilafat of 
Omar to pillage the coasts of India. The Arabs were 
cenvinced that it was impossible to suppres the faiths of 
the conquered peoples. The temples were ravaged and the 
treasures were looted, but, owing to the well known infertility 
of the soil of Sindh, the conquest became a burden to their 
Khilaafat. AUhough from the political point of view, the 

article contributed by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice M. T. Akbar 
K. C. B. A. LL. B. Cantab, Colombo Ceylon, to the Cultural 
Heritage of India, Vide Vol I. 

History of Mediaeval India by Iswari Prasad. 
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conquest of Sindh was insignificant, yet the effect of this 
conquest on Muslim culture was profound and far reaching, ' 

When the Arabs came to Hindustan, they were 
astonished at the superiority of the civilization, which they 
found in this country. The sublimity of Hindu philosophical 
ideas and the richness and versatility of Hindu intellect 
were a strange revelation to them. The cardinal doctrine 
of Muslim theology, that there is one God, was already 
known to the Hindu saints and philosophers, and they found 
that, in the nobler arts, which enhanced the dignity of man, 
the Hindus far excelled them. The Indian musician, the 
mason, and the painter were as much admired by the Arabs 
as the philosopher and the man of learning. Tabari^ writes 
that Khalifa Haaroona once sent for an Indian physician to 
cure him of an obstinate and painful disease. The physician 
succeeded in restoring his patient to health and was allowed 
to return to Hindustan in safety. The Arabs learnt from 
the Hindus a great deal in the practical -art of administration. 
The employment of Braahman of&cids on a large scale 
was due to their, better knowledge, experience and fitness 
for discharging efficiently the duties of administration. MusHm 
historians are apt to forget or minimise the debt which the 
Saracenic civilisation owed to Indo-Aryan culture. A grea 
many of the elements of Arabian culture, which afterwards 
had such a marvellous effect upon European civilisation, 
were borrowed from India. The Arab scholars sat at t e 
feet of the Buddhist monks and Braahman pandits to leatn 
phUosophy, astronomy, mathematics, medicine, chemistry 
and other subjects of study. The court at Baghdad extendea 
its partronage to Indian scholarship and during the Khilata 
of MaBsnr (753-774 A. D.) scholars want from Hmtetaa 
to Baghdad, who carried with them two books, the 
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Siddhaania of Brahmagupta aud Ills I^anda-Khaadyaka^ 
These works were translated by Alfazaatee into Arabic with 
the help of Hindu scholars. It was from them that the 
Arabs learnt the first principles cf scientfic astronomy. 
Religious bigotry did not stand in the way of adopting Hindu 
culture and the Arabs freely borrov/ed what they found 
useful for themselves. They learnt from the Hindus the 
numerical figures and for this reason called them Hindasaas. 
The cause of Hindu learning received much encouragement 
from the ministerial family of the Baraamakaas during the 
Khilafat of Haamon (ySb-SbS A. D.) Though the Baraamakaas 
had been converted to Islam, they never felt enthusiastic 
about it, and prompted by their Hindu inclinations, .they sent 
scholars to Hindustan to study medicine, astrology, pharma- 
cology, and other sciences. (A1 Biruni. translated by Sachau, 

Introduction, p. xxx). They invited Hindu scholars to 
Baghdad and appointed them as the chief physicians of their 

hospitals and asked them to translate from Sanskrit into 
Arabic works on medicine, philosophy, toxicology, astrology 
and othsr subjects. But, it must be admitted that the 
Huslims soon secularised the learning they borrowed from 
Hindustan, and presented it to the European world in a new 
garb, which was perhaps more acceptable to the European 
mind. WTien the Khilafat of Baghdad lost its importance 
after the extinction of the Abbaasid dynasty at the hands 
of Halaagoo, the Arab governors of Sindh became practically 
independent. The cultural connection was broken, and the 
.Arabian scholars, no longer in contact with Hindu savants, 
turned to the study of the Hellenic art, literature, philosophj^ 
and science. There is ample reason to endorse Havell’s view 
that it was Hindustan, not Greece, that taught Islaam in 
the impressionable years of its youth, formed its philosophy 
and esoteric religious ideals and inspired its most characte- 
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ristic expression in literature, art and architecture. (Havell 
Aryan Rule in India, p. 259). 

The Sultaans of Delhi. 

The Muslim power was first permanently established 
in India by the Turks at the end of the twelvth century 
A. D. The Turkish Sultaans of Delhi ultimately conquered the 
whole of India. But a succession of revolts leading to change 
of dynasties, and finally the invasion of Timurlane broke 
the solidarity of their power. The Mughals conquered India 
in the sixteenth century A. D. The Mughal rule lasted for 
nearly two hundred years alter which their empire broke up 
into a number of independent States. This ultimately paved 
the way for the British conquest in the nineteenth century. 

The Hindu rule was not altogether extinguished during 
the Muslim domination. The flourishing kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagar in South India, (c. 1350 A. D,) and the mighty empire 
of the Marathas in the Decan (c. 1650-1818 A. D.) kept 

alive the Hindu power and authority. In Northern India, 
the Raajputs maintained their independence-for a fairly long 
period and never lost their internal autonomy. 

Lastly, we may refer to the Sikhs. Originally a reli- 
gious sect founded by Naanak, the Sikhs rose to be a , great 
military power towards the end of the Mughal rule. They 
established political authority over the Punjab and Kaasiimir 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. But, by the 
middle of the century their power was throughly crushed 
‘by the British.' 

The defeat of the Maratthas in 1818 and of the Sikhs 
in 1849 completed the supremacy of the British in India. 
The Sepoy Mutiny, of 1857 was the last organized effort of 
the Indians to throw off the British authority in India has 
been established on a secure foundation. 
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Religious Preaching of Islaam. 

Islaani is a religion which contributed cosiderably to 
the progress of the world and its civilisation. The downfall 
of the Islaamic kingdoms in modern times is due to its fall 
from the standards set in clear 'terms in the Holy Quran.- 
Barbarism which occasionally marred the greatness of the 
culture of Islaam was due rather to individuals than to its 
tennets. 

The acquisition of knowledge is essential in a Muslim 
and it is the corner stone on which the whole .Islaamic 
religion rests, because this religion is meant to emphasize 
the one fact that there is only one God. .The Holy Book 
says that man was made to worship this one God, and that 
this is his only function in life (51 ; 56). Man’s sole duty 
is to transform himself into a perfect slave of God. To attain 
to this state, that is to say, for man to concentrate his 
whole soul on God throughout his life, man .has first to 
understand God to the best of his capacity; and it is quite 
clear that man’s progress according to Islaam must depend 
on how far he lias approximated his knowledge of God to 
the absolute truth about God. 

The Quran describes Allah, (God), as the first, the last, 
the hidden and the manifest and says that whichever way 
you turn, you see His face and that He is with you where- 
ver you are. Oh you nho believe, let not your wealth or 
your children divert you from the remembrance of Allah 

Kg-9). 

A person ^^be God intoxicated. "VTien my servant 

practises My diukr (remembrance) and his lips move for My 
-^ake, I am with him at the time. I am the companion of 
one, who remembers Me”. “One who remains engaged in 
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My dJiVir, without troubling Me with requests, I give him 
more than the man who asks Me". (Hadis-i-Qudsi). 

(cf. Bhagavata Geeta IX-22). 
"Ananyaaschintayanto maam ye janaah Paryupaasate 
Teshaam nityaabhiyuktaanaam yagakshemam vahaamyaham" 

"I look after and carry on the welfare and prosperity 
of those people who not being mindful of any one, also think 
of Me and worship Me, those whose attention is thus always 
directed to Me.” 

Although God’s essence is unknowable, yet man is to 
concentrate his whole soul into an attempt to understand 
Him through His attributes with the aid of knowledge. The 
acquisition of knowledge is necessary to transmute mih into 
a complete slave of Allaah. 

Thus it will be seen that Islaani preaches .continuous 
remembrance of God and reliance in God as his : ideal. It is 
AdvaUa philosophy of the Vaishnava type (Visistaadwaita) 
where intense devotion to God (Bhakti) and Prapatti, (abso- 
lute surrender of self to him) are essential- The Bhaktimaarga 
is in Islaam as in Hinduism a “stepping stone to Jnaana- 
maarga or Raajayoga as it is usually called. This Jnaana- 
maarga consists in understanding the unknowable God witi* 
the aid of knowledge. 

As knowledge and science advance and progress, man 
begins to realize the Omnipotence and the Power of God 
and his own helplessness. The outstanding achievement of 
twentieth century physics is the recognition, that we are 
not yet in contact with ultimate Reality. If the scientist 
believes that man can ever come into contact with RealitJ 
through his senses and mind, then of course, he is . sadl) 

mistaken, a fact which the great eastern sages and prophet 

realized long ago, said the Quran (Over 1350 years ago)- 
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“And with Hi.n are the keys of the invisible. None but He 
knoweth them. And He knoweth what is in the land and 
the sea. Not a leaf falleth but He knoweth it, not a grain 
amid the darkness of the earjth, naught of wet or dry but 
(it is noted) in a clear record.” (VI, 69). 

The Value of Prayers. 

Muslims believe in Mantra Yoga, the mystic power of 
wordS; in helping a devotee to secure salvation by trust and 
faith in God. 

‘Though acquisition of knowledge was necessary for 
man to set him in the path of acquiring a glimpse -of the 
eternal vision in life, man can never comprehend Allah 
through the intellect alone. This seems to be the lesson 
which scientists have still to learn. But man can, accordiog 
to the Quran, come into contact \vith Reality if he will 
follow the rules set forth therein. 

“In Islaam as in every other great religion, there is 
provision for the spiritual development of all sorts aad 
conditions of men and women from the Bedouin to the 
college professor, from the sinner to the saint. There is a 
minimum requirement fixed in the Islaamic religion before 
a man can be regarded as a true Muslim (1) He must make 
the declarotion that tliere is no God but Allah and that 
'Muhammad is His apostle, (2) pray at five fixed intervals 
'■of time during the day and night; {3) fast during the month 
' of Ramzaan every year from smirise to sunset: (4) contribute 
i one fortieth of his income for the benefit of the poor and 
v{5) make the Haj pilgrimage once in his lifetime. Besides 
f^llicsc five obligations, the Holy Quran contains througout 
j'lts pages instructions for those, who wish to come into 
iiontact with Allah.- All the Muslim compulsory Prayers 
Are fixed and are the same as those performed by the Hoh’ 
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' Prophet These prayers were taught to the Prophet by 
Allah Himself through the angel Gabriel, Rui ul Ameen of 
the Quran (26; 292—196). The prayers have to be uttered 
in Arabic in the same form and accent as Allah Himself 
taught. TJiere is a mystic significance in this rigid and 
inflexible discipline which men like Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
and Western Professor of Arabic can never understand and 
will never understand. To most people, the capacity of 
men to utter words, to understand them, to be moved by 
them, so as to display' all kinds of emotion, arid to act on 
them seems to be the, greatest miracle that God has created. 
All the other senses, for example, fight, hearing, touch and 
taste, reproduce certain aspects of wlat has been created by 
God. A tree reflects its image through the aid of light on 
man’s eye; but that is because the tree is already there. 
Similarly, with the other senses. But words, the gift ofj 
words ! Where they come from ? \^^ords have always bee^j 
mysterious, so much so that the Holy' Bible refers to thei? 
in equally mysterious language. The Eastern people hn'f 
always realized the hidden significance of the power ofj 
words, for example, in charms, in sorcery, in , invocations bj 
the unseen powers. If we keep this fact in mind, we 
be able to understand the compelling power that the ong!-| 

nal Arabic words of prayer have on the minds, of Muslimj 
in inducing mystic consciousness. The very ward , Allah, 
believe, was taught to our Prophet by Allah Himself throUjl 
the Ruhul Ameen. It is written in Arabic as follows: W 
is an alif ox Ietier '"a” which stands by itself indicating 
oneness and uniqueness of God. Then there -are two 
but the accent falls on the second "I" and the sounds i 
back on the first and the whole word ends with ^ 

The hidden meaning is this; If man wants to undefsta 
who Allah is, he ranst start with the conviction that 
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One and that He alone exists, and then, he must use his 
intellect (the second 'I’) to get a glimmering ol the might and 
power and love of this Omnipotent, Ommipresent Allah 
through His attributes; then from the first ‘V (the Alam 
Malakut), the angelic world he will get just a dim light, 
which will increase with practice and that light will show 
him the second aUf, which is ha, or in English he. The word 
Allah is written in Arabic by really five strokes and is 
represented in the fingers of each hand, and the toes of 
each foot, and can be seen in man’s face and in his body. 
The word is imprinted in the mans face, and the 
Arabic word Muhammad is in the whole of man’s body. 
The word AUdi is frequenly used by Muslim Sufis to induce 
mystic consciousness. We, Muslims further believe that the 
heart beats this word Allah and that the wind in the brain 
mutters the word ha as one can hear for himself if he 
closes both his ears with his hands. This process is called 
Laya Yoga in Hindu philosophy. 

The Islaamic formula "There is no God but Allah and 
I^Iuhammad is the messenger of Allah” gives the key to the 
whole religion. The first portion contains a negation and an 
affrmation, the denial being that the attributes of Allah can 
ever be ascribed to a created being; and the affirmation 
that the attributes of Allah belong to and are appropriate 
only to Allah. An idolator who worships an idol is a sinner 
if he regards the idol as the possessor of certain attributes, 
but he commits no sin if he is conscious of the fact that 
certain attributes represented by the features and pose of 
the idol are the attridutes of God. 

The diversity and difference in the conception of God 
in the heart of man was due not to there being differnt 
Gods, but because the nafs or ego of man was obscured by 
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liis own desires and sinsj hence the distorted and varying 
conceptions in the mind of man. The remedy- suggested by 
the Quran is, for man to turn to God and to kill himself; 
that is to say, in the words of the Holy Prophet, to die 
before death, to kill one’s desire. 

The whole Islaamic formula '‘La Uaalm ilaaha Muham- 
madurrasulalldah” is of vast importance in the part that it 
plays in Islaamic mysticism. It will be noticed that there is 
no step between the two parts, nor are they joned by a 
conjunction. The two parts are the two wings, the fear of 
Allah and the love of Allah. When one talks of the love oi 
God, it means very little, for God is intangible and cannot 
be sensed. That is why, there must be some representative 
of God, who will appear as man and who will evoke from 
man this feeling of love, by the noble life he will lead, for 
example, Buddha, Jesus Christ, Moses, Muhammad and Raa- 
maanuja. The Holy' Quran says (3; 3o): "Say; If you love ' 
Allah, then follow me, Allah will love you and forgive you 
your faults and Allah is forgiving, merciful” The condition 
laid down is that to love Allah and to get His love in return 
the only way in Islaam is to follow the Holy Prophet’s 
rules and his example. 

The Use of Japa in Yoga. 

It if always the heart, the inner intuition, . to', which 
God wMspers, and if it is properly attuned, one can even 
acquire knowledge, wisdom, solace, comfort, guidance in 
troubles and protection from harm. The Quran is full of 
examples of this kind of knowledge and guidance acquired 
by the Prophets of old. It is the aim and object of every 
Muslim Sufi, not only to get a vision of the next world in 
this life itself, but actually to hear Allah’s • mysterious 
messages and voice every minute of his life. 
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The slow, quiet recital of a name of Allah is necessary 
to strip his mind^of all mental images and to induce that 
love for Allah which will suddenly transport him from 
worldly consciousness to mystic conscicousness. The journey 
must begin with the brain empty, that is to say, from 
nothing. 

Asamprajnaata Samaadhi. 

The Muslim devotees believe like the Hindus in the 
power of Yoga {Chitta vritti nirodh) in helping to realiza 
the ultimate Reality (Brahman) and in Asamprajnaata 
Samaadhi or state of absorption of the mind when Kaivalya 
is obtained as in Paatanjala Yoga. 

“Prayers have three veils, whereof the first is prayers 
uttered only by the tongue; the second is when the mind, by 
hard endeavour and by firraent resolve reaches a point at 
which, being untroubled by evil suggestions, it is able to 
concentrate itself on divine matters; the third veil is when 
the mind can with difficulty be diverted from dwelling on 
divine matters. But the marrow of piayer is seen when He, 
who is invoked by prayer, takes possession of the mind of 
him who prays, and the mind of the latter is absorbed in 
God whom he addresses, his prayers ceasing and no self- 
consciousness abiding in him, even. to this extent that a 
mere thought about his prayers appears to him a veil and 
a hindrance. This state is called 'absorption' by «the doctors 
of mystical lore, when a man is so utterly absorbed that he 
perceives nothing of his bodily members, nothing of what is 
passing without, nothing of what occurs to his mind-yea, 
when he is, as it were, absent from all these things what- 
soever, journeying first to his Lord, then in his Lord. 

Sufism. 

Sufism is a combination of Hindu and -Islaamic faiths 
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prevalent more particularly in Sindh, 

At present, there are several places in Sindh that act 
as definite centres of Sufistic influence. There is the ancient 
village of Johk near Tande Mahomed Khan where an annual 
gathering talces place, the place of Sah Inayet, also known 
Saah Sahid; there is the place of Sachal near Ranipur; that 
of Bedil and Bekas at Rehri; of Dalpat and Kutuh Sah at 
Hyderabad, another at Tande Saneendad, two at Kumber- 
practically all over the place Great Sufis, men of realization, 
have had their lives spent here in Sindh and after they left 
their union-' VisaT, as they call it- with God, their work is 
continued by their successors. 

But, what is peculiar is that the heart of Sindh is 
Sufistic. There is absence of caste and creed, absence of 
untouchability, and in the village where the influnece of 
intellectual developments has not broken the hearts into 
bits you see, all over, a desire to prefer others' comfort to 
one's own; there is the heart’s hospitality, openness to 
receive any new-comer, and all social customs ate observed 
with that geniality that makes them living and useful to 
all as one whole. All this is Sufistic in essence. The stories 
that are current are all Sufistic given by great Sufis, illus- 
trating Sufistic truths and experiences, and very simple and 
telling. 

The Sufistic attitude expressed by •‘Hands' in work, 
and heart with the. Beloved’, just suits himi The Sufistic, 
doctrine it that God is the only being and that He is the 
only real agent, Jallalauddin Rumi-a Sufi author in his great 
Masanavi says T am as the pen .in the fingures of. the 
writers, I am not in a position to obey or not, at will • 
Guru Arjuna (a Great Guru) whom the Sufis included in 
their fold has the same idea running through out his songs 
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‘Sukhamani Ashta Padi, II- “The Cause of Causes in one 
God, there is none other, What pleaseth him shall come to 
pass.” 

The question whether God is the only Being and other 
beings are mere appearances, whether He is the one single 
source of all the uneasing activity, simply does dot arise. 
For the sake of the comfort it brings, if we wish to accept 
it as true, there is nothing to prevent us from doing so. 
Some rearrangement of our idea is necessary, which is easily 
accomplished. 

For all these ideas the Sufi Saadhakas are called Pirs, 
and are very much loved by the people, who approach them 
for consolation in their distress. “One instant in the com- 
pany of Saint is better than a hundred years of prayers and 
piety”. Rumi. 

Y^ou go to a Sufi Saint, stay there for some time and 
though nothing appears to have happened, you return some 
what changed. Something occurs between the two hearts, 
behind the conscious part of your self. Hindus and Muslims 
approached the Sufi saint without any distinction of caste 
and religion. Offen in gathering round a Samt, it is seen 
that while a question is asked by one, the saints reply 
solves difficultids of anothers’; and that other is noticed to 
have come quite casually. 

“The Sindhi's mind appears to be open like Sindh 
itself. Geographically, it has access to it on all sides. First 
; the Buddhistic influence, then the Muslim invasion had their 
• ccn.picte iillucrce and the Muslim faiih in tic oneness of 

) God and the brotherhoed of man touched their minds already 
- — ■ — - - ■ 

I have seen this to happen rvhen people go to visit 
Ramana Maharshi in Tiruvannamali A, L. 
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prepared by Buddhist Monks and to-day, we find that 8o 
per cent of the people of Sindh are, although belonging to 
the Islaamic religion, following Hinduism in thought and in 
their routine life.” 

“The Sufi Fakirs are quite similar to the Siddhas and 
Yogis of Hindu Philosophy. They are believed to perform 
miracles by their yogic powers. There is much similarity 
between the Sufi religion and Sikhism of Guru Naanak, the 
first Guru and originator of Sikhism.” 

From the above extracts, it will be clearly seen that 
Islaamic culure is based upon the Hindu AdvaUa philosophy 
and that the principles of Bhaktiyoga, Mantrayoga- DKyaana 
yoga and Raaja yoga have been more or less completly 
absorbed in the Islaamic culture. 

Although the Islamic religion was introduced into 
Hindustan from outside through Muslim invasions, it was 
only a revival of the monotheistic doctrines that originally 
belonged to Hindustan and formed the very core of the 
Upanishad teachings. 

*‘Eham Sat, Vipraah BalmdJma Vadanti — ^The truth h 
one-Only the sages express it in different way”. 

The age of Akbar. 

The age of Akbar was very remarkable for the spirit 
of freedom and toleration in religion. With the help of Azk 
Kuka, Abul Faizi and others, Akbar founded his faith of 
“Din lUaahi” on the ideal of a universal religion. 

The brothers, Abul Fazl and Faizi were great scholars 
in the religious literatures of both Hinduism and Islaamj 
and in Greek and Indian philosophy. Owing to the trainin^j 


% See section 2 . Darsanas. 
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they received from their father Mnhaarak, a man of great 
wisdom and learning, they were free from sectarian ideals 
about religion. 

During the reign of Akbar, Hindu religious books like 
Raamaayana and Mahaabhaarata were translated into Persian 
by Abdul Khaader Badowni with the help of Persian and 
Hindu scholars. It is also learnt that Atharva Veda was 
translated in this manner. In order to establish comparision 
between the teachings of the Holy Quran and the Upani- 
shads, Akbar got an Upanishad in the name of Allopanishad 
composed b^? the scholars under his supervision. The following 
extracts will be found interesting: — 

5*.= " Om ! Ammallaam Hie Mitraavaruno divyaani dhatte 

Illalle Varunoraaja punardaduhu 

Haloo mimito Ilham Illalleti 

.0 o* 

<1* »*• 

Allojyeshtam, Sreshtam, Paramam, Poornam 

Brahmanamallah 

Allorasura Mahammadarakam varaya Alio 

il- * 

Illaakabara Illakabara Illalleti 

Illaalaah Illaa lUaallaa Anaadi 

Swaroopaa Atharvanisaakhaam Hraam Hreem. 

(^) 

Sikhism. § 

The Sikh religion is professed to-day by nearly four 
illion persons, four fifths of whom live in the Punjab, 

Andhra Vignaana Saraswam. 

§ The following extracts on Culture of the Sikh 
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though there is hardly any part of the world where a Sikh 
is. not. to be found. Further a large number of Hindus of 
Sindh and Punjab are profoundly influenced by the teachings 
of the Sikh Gurus of preceptors. Althouth originally a 
religious sect, the Sikh has to become a fighting race for 
the presevance of their faith and for their pvvn physical 
existence. They suffer torture and die literally by inches to 
save the Sikh faith. The lion of the Punjab, ’ Ranjit Singh 
was the last of its heroes. 

Silchism was founded conjointly by 10 Gurus. At the 
close of the 17th Century, it assumed its final, shape by the 
creation of the Khaalsaa by Guru Govinda Singh^ the tenth 
and the last Guru. 

Nanak, the first Guru was born in 1469 at Nankana 
Sahib near Lahore. He was a divinely inspired, personality 
and was madly in love with the Greater. He endeavoured 
to . purge Hinduism and Islam of wrong practices and 
superstitions. 

He tried to remove the emphasis on mere forms an^ 
rituals, which divided people and made them quarrel vitii 
one another. He attached suprerhe importance to the bneflf^ss 
of God and brotherhood of man and to the remembrance of 
and devotion to the Lord. He did not observe any distk*^' 
tion between man and man or between man and woman, aadj 
attempted to achieve the unity, of all through the service ofi 
humanity. He was loved and admired by persons of oH 
faiths and sects and had - followers among the Hindus 
Muslims alike. He believed in the dignity 'a.nd value of ^ 
householder. iDuring the . last, part of his life, he settled dora^ 

Religion are taken from the excellent articles contributed 
the: Cultural Heritage of India See Vol. II. ; = 
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at Kattarput as a peasant and preceptor,- and taught a prag- 
matic religion in a practical manner. 

Guru Nanak’s successor was Guru Arjuna and .his suc- 
cessor was Amardas, who introduced a new inslitution ca led 
the Langar or common ki+chen to demolish the caste systent 
and to establish practical equality among his disciples rich 
and poor, high and low. He also abolished the Parda or 
seclusion oi women. 

The lilth Guru, Guru Arjuna Has completed the temple 
and the tank of immortality in Amritsar. He collected the 
writings of the earlier Gurus and other saints, both Hindus 
and Muslims, of high and low caste and compiled the Holy 
Grattiha, an authoratitive scriput.e of the Sikhs. These 
activities of Guru Arjurta roused jealousy in the minds of 
Mughal ruleis and Emperor Jahangir had him captured and 
made him suffer inhuman tortures. The Guru bore them 
with unparalled fortitude and dignity in perfect resignation 
to the will uf God. 

Guru Arjun’s succssor was not merely a religious 
teacher, he became also a great Military leader owing to the 
hostile attitude of the rulers and the martyrdom of the last 
Guru. The bitterness between the Mughal rulers and Sikhs 
thus went on increasing and the Nineth Guru Guru Tej 
Bahadur had to offer himself as a sacrifice to stem the tide 
of political tyrannical oppressions. He was offered by 
Aurangzeb the alternative oi conversion or death. He chose 
the latter and suffered martyrdom to defend the liberty of 
conscience. This stirred the people and created the feeling 
of indignation in the miirds of the non-muslim population. 

About the end of the 17 th Century, one day, Guru 
Govlnd Singh, the tenth and the last , Guru, held a big 
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assembly, which was attented by a large number of his 
followers from far and near. He entered the Assembly with 
a naked sword in hand and demanded a human sacrifice. 
This he did five times, and in this manner he selected the 
five beloved ones. He prepared the baptismal water in an 
iron bowl, by stirring sweetened water with a double-edged 
dagger and by reciting inspiring words over it and adminis- 
tered it to the chosen five and thus founded a , new 
brotherhood based on the highest moral principles. After 
the five beloved ones had been baptised, he made them pre- 
pare the baptismal water in the same way and asked them 
to administer it to him, to .remove the distinctlion between 
■himself and his disciples, which led to the following tribute 
being paid to him; “Be Brave; O wonderful Guru, who is 
himself both teacher and disciple”. 

He thus undertook the task of re-organising his 
followers, training them into fine soldiers and inffusing in 
them a new, undying spirit. He set out with^ great courage) 
steadfastness and wisdom to accomplish a very difficult task 
and for this purpose created the pure and invincible Khalsa 
by instituting this baptism of the sword. He drove out the 
•fear, of death from the minds of his followers and gave them 
a new confidence and faith which as history records, worked 
.wonders. Guru Govind Singh sacrificed his all — his father, 
sons and, himself — to make his followers great; and on the 
basis of. equality, sacrifice, devotion, fearlesness, service and 
faith in the oneness of God, he built a new human ideal. 

“This new type of man was neither a religious recluse 
nor an avaricious wordly man, neither a believer in the 
dbctrine i of Ahimsaa (non-injury) nor a follower of t e 
•Bismarckian doctrine of blood and iron, but one who 
remarkable amalgam of the saint arid the man of the wor 
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who lived in the world and was yet out of it; who was, 
engaged in self-realization, but at the same time lived his 
life for others; .who did not shun worldly possession or, 
relations, but was ever ready to sacrifice them all. He was 
gentle. God fearing and honourable on the one hand, and. 
brave, fierce and ruthless towards the enemies of religion and 
humanity, on the other. He repeated the name of the Lord 
on his iron rosary with one hand and killed the tyrants and 

oppressors by his sword with the other Even at the time of 
fighting, he kept on shouting Sai Sri Akal {God is true). He 

was something more than a mere monk or a mere hoiise- 
■ holder, a mere preacher or a mere holy warrior-a crusador 
of the eleventh century, a puritan soldier of the sixteenth 
century, or a warrior fighting under the orders of the Kiialifd. 
He v»a3 a Khaalsaa, t. e pure one, who did not believe in 

caste, colour, sex or credal difference; who believed in the 
oneness of God and the brotherhood of man; who endeavoured 

to live a life of usefulness, charity and purity; who repeated 
the name of the Lord himself and helped others to do the 
same; and who dedicated his life to God and the Gurus, to 

the service of humanity and to the protection of the weak 
and the oppressed.” 

Guru Govind Singh died at Hander (Hazoor Saahib) 
near Hyderabad l^ecean, in 1709, ending the remarkable line 
of spiritual preceptors and making the Pcadh (tl'ie community 

itself) the final arbiter in all matters and the Holy Granik 
the Guide and preceptor of the Sikhs. 

( 3 ) 

Zoroastrianism. 

The religion of the Paarsis is Called Zoroastrianism. 
There are roughly one lac of Paarsis living in Hindustan 
today. Originally the Paarsis belonged to the Aaryan Family, 

‘-i= See on page 172 
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They worshipped Soma, Surya, Yama, Mitra as did the 
Hindu Aaryans, Karma Kaanda and Chaaturvarnya-Dharma 
were common to both of them. There is Upanayana Sani- 
skaara for man as well woman in them. In th^ place of 
Sikhaa (hair) Mekhalaa (waist band) and Yajnopaveeta 
(Sacred, thread), the paarsis use the Topi, waist band (Kushti) 
and the sacred shirt (Sadrah) 

This great race foil owing, the same ideals and observing 
the same ancient faith (The Sanaatana Dharnaa) lived as one 
people . during many , centuries; Then there came a division. 
Very probably it arose in some dispute over religious matters, 
for, certain, ancient words relating to worship came now to 
mean the exact opposite with^-dne or the other of the two 
factions. The Hindus inverted the meaning of Asara (Ahiira) 
and in return the. Tggihans* took the word Deva (Dflwa) in 
the sense of “a power of evil" "a demon". So also among 
the Iranians the ancient deites like Indra the Naasat^os, 
Vidhaairi and others became “demons". Still "Hao’ma” 
(Soma,) Hvar (Svar, Soorya). Maahongha (Maas-Chandramas), 
Mitra (Mithra), Yima, (Yama) and many others continued to 
be the “Adorable ones" for both the divisions. And both 
the branches also retained most of their ancient ceremonies 
and sacrements as well as their social divisions and customs 

Zarathushtra. 

I 

Ma’harshi Zarat’.ushtra was bom in' Iran, of Powirushaspa 
and his wife Dugdhova "both, deeply devoted to the worship 
of God. Zoroastrians prefix -di'e epithet .nsAo before their na- 

These extrocts are taken from the valuable article 
Contributed by Mr, Irach. T. S. Tarporewala, B. A. (Cantab) 
Ph. D; (wurz). Principal. M. F. Cama' Athoruam Institute, 
Ahdheri Bombay“ to Cultural Heritage of India, . Vol. 
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live in the world and his followers shall be working for the 
uplift of humanity. 

The Paarsis are happy in the land of their adoption, 
now, in very truth, their motherland, for they arrived here 
quite a thousand years ago. They are now among the favou- 
red children of Mother India and they are friends with all 
There is but one reason why such a mere handful have 
survived among the millions of this great country-it is that 
they have remained true to the religion., of their Guru 
Zarathushtra. Mother India has taken the Paarsis into her 
loving heart and now they are in yery truth her own children. 

(4) ■ 

Christianity. 

The founder of Christianity was Jesus Christ. In.Hindu: 
stan, he is known as Esu. Christianity is one of the paths 
or pantha for, salvation of man like any other pantha of 
Saivism or Vaishnavism. It starts with one great man, as 
its centre of influence. The principles of his teaching are 
based, on Monotheism and Jesus as the son of God is the 
intermediate Guru between man and God. He preached the j 
Truth as he understood it. 

He was persecuted and crucified for sedition. accordiUj' 
to the laws of the time at the age of thirty. He thus be- 
came a martyr. 

Fundamentals of Christian Beliefs. 

The .God, Jesus, Christ, the son of God, the divine 

^ ,Tho following extracts on Christianity are taken fro® 
the valuable article contributed by Chanchiab M. L. Cblel| 
Judge.. Pudukotah, Madras, to the Cultural Heritage af Indi3| 
Vol. II. P. 346 . 
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messenger and the Holy spirit {Kamxa-sakti) are the three 
funddamentals of Christian beliefs. "Jesus is unique because 
he symbolises a new Universal. Jesus is not‘ the climax of 
the old but the beginning of the new. H is the^ first ex- 
pression in creation oi a new man, the begining of a new 
creation. Creation involves i. Creator, 2. a power which 


creates and 3. a creature that is created. The power was 
the Holy Spirit and the result or the creative expression 
was Jesus. Jesus was conceived in the Holy Spirit, lived in 
the Holy Spirit and rose from the tomb by the power of 
the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is the energy of new crea- 
tion, the power that shapes the Kingdom of God. The notion 
of power disassociated from personalty was the pet notion 
of modem science. I say ‘was’ because a strange and unwon- 
e humility has coma over science in the last two decades, 
t has seen its everlasting foundations move under its very 
feet. Science doubts and in this it may find its salvation. 

en humanity in religion or in science ^ubstitulej ‘may ba 
or IS, chastened hope for cocksureness, then surely it 
stands on the threshold of new knowledge — possibly of 
mspiration. Doubt is the beginning of all knowledge; huni- 
ty of all wisdom. Christiamty, then, in essence is the 


announc..ment that a new universe has c me upon us. Of 
the primary things of life it is futUe to ask the why and 
w erefore. Causation belongs to the caused and not to that 
wuci causes. Causation is the inter-relation of the elements 
n a system. S^^stems themselves come and go uncaused, 
nuu.ves nay be founl into a coherence by cause and effect. 

mmion, thit know no control. Srisfitl, Sihiti and Laya- the 
costmc cycle— cannot be expressed by the petty formula of 
causation. The atomic world, science tells us, defies law and 
■as no fear of Newton. If the infintesinal be beneath law. 
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may it not be that the infinite stands above it ? Like God’s 
love, the kingdom of God should be characterized as 
nirlietuka-jaayapiaana (growing without any cause). God loves 
and creates because it is His nature. 

"All practical religions are founded on power-Raaja- 
Yo'ga on '.the power of mind, Karma-Yoga on the po\Yef of 
action. Hatha Yoga on kundalini. Christian Yoga ,on , the 
Holy spirit. If we do not mistake accidents for essentiab, 
Christianity is Holy Spirit expressd in . the image of, Christ, 
not the Sermon on the Mount — not doctrines nor teachings 
nor churches. Indian Christianity looks to its . Indian ances- 
tral spiritual heritage for a Saadhana of the holy spirit. 

"Christianity has its Sdadhanna' as other religions; Soaw 
subdue their will to the teachings of . Jesus 
Some like Francis of Assisi, identify themselves through the 
power of' imagination and concentration with Jem; of hiscory 
and. reproduce in themselves' his'' raitid and heart, even unto 
st\^ra.'xtn.-—Jnama-yogins Some Itfse rthemselves in ; thg joy 0^ , 
his service, praise him, glorify hirci-bhakti yogins. But al! 
these externalize him. Those who see most ' rerreate them- 
selves into the Image of Christ' by ’ seeking the Holy 
Spirit.- Subjugation, discipline, imitation, are -pathways. 
recreation is not a pathway. It is a baptism of iife-^'’ 
alliance with a new creative Sa/c^i, it is being born , ngain- 
not by will or blood, but by the spirit. j 

'Tf we purge ouf eyes of traditiori and prejudice, 
see through Jesus a new creation emerging, a new creativj 
energy-the’ Holy , Spirit .at' the task of reproduction. We stao j 
at the cradle of Jesus and witness the birth of a new hums 1 
riity. -.We witness his life, and see a new, power in cr.eati' 
and constructive .activity. We -stand at his cross and fee 
power of death and darkness exhausting themselves in 
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supreme act of self-pteservation. We gaze at the risen Lord 
-I am writing this on the Easter raorning-and a new crea- 
tion stands established and confirmed. ^ 

The message of Christ is of cosmic significance-not a 
creed for a section nor a religion for a few. Humanity meeds 
it. Humanity lies in it. Christ is no religious leader. He 
is the fact-the fact of a new creation. That India-her best 
and noblest sons and daughters-with vision purified by a 
matchless spiritual heri^ge, may . see the, co; 5 mic ^significance 
of Jesus, and seeing may help, in jlhe ne;w creation that is 
celled the kingdom, of God, is the prayer of one who would 
subscribe himself as his unworthy servant.” 

The Holy Bible and Hindu Scriptures/ 

It is now \yeli established that Buddhist missionaries 
visited Greece and other parts of Europe 3 or 4 hundred 
years before the {birth of . Christ. Asoka encouraged these 
missionaries. It is no wonder, that similarities of -ideas and 
words exist between the Buddhistic liteiature and the Bible. 
Some Christian missionnaries attempted to show from suCh 
simliarit5'’ between Lhe Bbagavadgita and the Bible, that the 
Bhagavatgeeta was inspired by the teaching of Christ. There is 
no doubt that hundreds of instances of similarity between the 
Hew Testan^ent and the Bhagavad Geeta may be quoted. For 
instance:-lhe sentence "At that day, ye shall know that 
I am in my Father and ye in me, and I in You” {John. 14.20), 
IS not only similar in meaning but also almost word for 
word the same as the following > sentences from the Gita, 
namely. "Yena Bhuutaany Asesena draks^as Aat many 
ntho n.ayi” (i. e. "by this Knowledge, you will realise that 
all beings are in you, and also in Me”)- (Gi, 4. 35), and "yo 

maam pasyati sarvatra sarvam camayi pasyati”, (i. e. "he 
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who sees that I, the Paramesvara, Paramaatman am every- 
where, and sees all teings in Me). Similar:, • the, sentence 
“he that loveth me, shall be loved of my Father and will 
love him” (John 14. 21,) is in every way similar to the 
sentence “priyd hi inaanino tyartham ahani sa ca mama 
ptiyah” (e; e,. “I am much beloved of the Jnaani and I too 
love (much) the Jnaanin”. 

■ To decide whether the Bible or the Bhagavad Geeia 
Was earlier we have to independently detern ine the date of 
the two books. When it is now definitely known that the 
Buddhistic literature and the Geeta were at least three cr 
four centuries older than the New Testament, it is perfectly 
possible that such of the doctrines enunciated in the Christian 
Bible as are similar to those of the • Geeta rrust have teen 
taken into the Bible from the Geeta or from the Vedic 
religion by Chrisi or His Disciples, It may be indirectly 
through Buddhist Teachings or directly. 

Tilak has proved in his Geeta Kfhasya that sect of 
ascetics called Esi ojr Esin suddenly came from somewhere 
into the Jewish countries about 200 years at most before 
Christ. Although these Esis belonged to the Jewish religion, 
yet, they had given up sacrificial ritual, and used to spend 
their lives in a peaceful place in contemplation of the Almightyi 
and . they used at most to take part -in harmles occupations 
like .agriculture etc.’ for maintaining themselves. The most 


prominent principles of this sect were to remain celilates, 
to eschew meat ard liquor, net to take oaths, and to live 
together • socially in monasteries and, if any one of them 
acquired property of .the society and if any had a desire to 


inter their sect, it was necessary ior him to serve as an 
pprentice; for- at least three years; -and, after that to consent 
o observe certain rules. Their mcnastery was at Er.dgi on 
he vvestern .coast of the Dead Sea and they used to Ihe 
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there peacefully and as ascetics. The respectfull references 
made by Christ Himself and His disciples in the Nea^ 
Testament to the opinions of the Esi sect (Mathew 5. 34'. 
19. 12: James 5. 12; The ^cts 4. 32-35), clear y show that 
Jesus Christ was a follower of this -sect, and "He has to a 
great extent furthered the renunciatory religion of this sect. 

There is no information to be foundHn the Bible as to 
what Christ was doing from the 12 th to the 30th year of 
His life, or where He was during that period’. And it is 
clear that He must have spent this time in the acquisition 
of knowledge, in religious meditation, and in travel. There- 
fore, it is impossible to say definitely that He could not 
have come into contact, directly or indirectly, with Buddist 
monks during this period of His life; because, the 'activities 
of Buddhist monks had at that date gone as far as Greece. 
There is a book to be found in a Buddhist monastery in 
Nepal that Jesus Christ had at that time come to India 
and that He there acquired the knowledge of Buddhism. 

Sermon on the Mount. 

(St. Mathews. Cha P. 5-6) 

The Sermon on the Mount gives the gist of the preach- 
ings of Christ as the following extracts will show. 

The fame of Jesus for’ healing all kinds of sickness 
among the people of Jerusalem attracted crowds of people 
and seeing the multitudes, he went up to a mountain and 
lectured as follows;— 

“ Blessed are the poor in Spirit; for theirs is 

the Kingdom of Heaven 

Blessed are they that mourn; for they shall be comforted. 

Blessed arc the meek; for they shall inherit the earth. 
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Blessed are they who do, hunger and thirst after 

righteousness; for they shall .be filled. 

; Blessed are the. merciful; for they, shall obtain mercy. 

; Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall see. God., 

, Blessed, are peacemakers; for they shall be called 

the children of: God. 
Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed' are ye when men shall reyile you, and persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, 
for may sake. 1 

Rejoice, I ind be exceeding glad, for great is' your re^vard 
in heaven, .for so : persecuted they the prophets before 

you : . . f'j. .. . . ' 

5? Si ^ 

' f , ' 

After, this manner therefore pray , ye 
Our .Pa.ther which art in Heaven, Hallowed be thy name, 
Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is 
in Heaven, .' ' t'rj. . ' ■’'•fi.' 

Give us this day our (daily bread. 

. .. And forgive ,us.our debts, as we forgiye our debtors 
And lead us not into temptation, but deliver,- us , 
from evil. For thine is the kingdom, and the power, 

I i 'I i ■ . 

, arid -the glory, for ever. 

■ Charity, Renunciation arid Faith. 

Charity, renunciation and faith are the cardinal prin* 
ciples of Christian Religion. There is no distinction of caste 
in Christianity as in true Vaishnavism. God loves any one 
who is devoted to him and worships Him with faith, 
should not hate even your enemies; 
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The ■ principles of charity arid renunciation,, .which were 
preached by Buddhists were copied Jesus Christ'to which 
he added the philosophy of devotion, (faith-Bhakti). 

Spread of Christianity in Hindustan. 

There are evidences as to the spread of Christianity in 
• Hindustan in the first century a.fter Christ. The Christian 
Churches on the West coast of Cochin and San-Thome at 
Mylapore on the East Coast were ver3' ancient. There are 
many sections, amongst the^ Christians called Catholics, Pro- 
testants, Jesuits. The^. Church of England, the Church of 
Scotland, the American Mission and so on. -They all have 
different Missionary Societies doing propaganda and convert- 
ing people to Christianity. The Roman Catholics worship 
idols and resemble the Hindus very much and have the 
greatest number of converts in the South,. During the last 
2 or 3 centuries, the Missionary propaganda increased along 
with the trade of the Western Nations in this coimtry; who 
took advantage of the state of disunion and established poli- 
tical soverignity. The political superiority in turn gave a 
stimulus to the Christian movement. They established colleges 
and schools, orphanages and dispensaries For some time, 
this had a demoralizing influence upon tie people but with 
the spiead of the wave of nationalism m.ost of the emancipa- 
tion of the country; Religion did not interfere with their 
partiotism but fostered it to some extent. 

[ 4 ] 

Religious S^cts of the Hindus. 

Saivisni. 

In addition. to the Pnranas such as Va3u, Linga and 
vurma Puranas, the Saiva theism was ex jounced in tl.e 
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Aganias. There are;t\ventyei'ght of these manuals, each of 
i' which has got a number of Upaagamas, , the total number | 
of texts reaching up to 198. The Agamas were, composed 
before the seventh- century ^ A, I), .and, their dualistic teachinj 
formed the foundation of "a*hew 'Saiva school,- which isj 
"usually referred to as Agamic saivism. The Advaita philo- 
sophy of Sankara gave a new turn to Saivism. A distinct 
school flourished in Kashmir, about the -middle of the nintli 
century A. D., mainly under the influence of Sankara’s 
philosophy, and substituted the Advaita philosophy for the 
dpalistic teachings of the Agamas. 

Saivism flourished in south Indiia (See page 127 Supra) 
arid there is an extensive Tamil literature consisting d 
eleven collections. The author of the first three collections d 
hymns is. the well-known saint Jnanasambandba, ^1’*’ 
probably flourished in. the Seventh Century A. D. Th( 
eleven collections together with the Tamil Purana, calleii 
Periyapurana constitute the sacred literature of the saintj 
and forms the foundation of Tamil Saivism The first seVfi 
collections, known as Tevaram and composed by the said 
Jnanasambandba, his older conten.porary Appar, and Sundars' 
are regarded .as equivalent to the ^'eda and are sur.g 
. with .Vedic hymns in certain religious processions. | 
eighth, - cjllection Tirumantram of Tirumular reflects 
theology of the Agamas, and both are masterpieces ' 
poetic composition. The patronage of the later Pallava ktfi L 
(from 6th cent. A. D.) and the mighty Chola emper‘’‘|5 
(loth cent. A. D.) gave a great . impetus to Saivism in 
Dravida cdimlry. ' ' ■ . ■ 

A further development of Tamil Saivism took pb<^® 

> the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries A. D. perhaps 
a little earlier. This was the rise of Siva Siddhanta. 
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^ Agamas v?eTe now replaced by the fourteen Siddhantasastras 
'which laid the foundation of this new system. 

" Veera Saivas. ‘ " 

u An influential and very powerful Saiva sect known as 
jVira-Saiva or Lingayats rose in the Karnataka aud Marathi* 
i countries. The early history of the sect is obscure. The 
^ names of Renukachaar^^a born at Kolanupaaka in Nizam, 

^ and Panditaaraadhya who lived at Bezwada are associated 
^ with the school of Veera Saiva. Renukaachaarya started 
18 Mathaas. The Mathaas of Panditaaraa'dhyd are now seen 
at Aatraakur and Guntakal. Veerasaivi^m was 'brought into 
prominence by Basaveswara, the Brahmin prime minister 
of Vijjana who had usurped the Ch'alukya throne about 
1160 A. D, Basava Puraana deals with his exploits. 
There are many Ayurvedic subjects dealt with in this 
Puraanaa. This new sect flourished at the cost of Jainism 
and Buddhism and was the main cause of their decay in 
,tiiG Deccan and Kanarese districts, which consitute now its 
^nain stronghold. 

The Vira— Saivas have several peculiar characteristics, 
hey give great prominence to the monasteries. "In every 
mgayat village, there is a monastery and every Lingayat 
lust belong to a monastery and have a guru. He need not 
isit a temple at all.” The members of the sect worship 
iva in his phallic form, reject the authority of the Vedas, 
isbclicve in the doctrine of rebirth, object to child marriage 
id approve of the remarriage of widows. 

The Saaktas. 

The cult of Sakti, wife of Siva, attained a great pre- 
[niinance during this pciiod. It is based upon the Samkhya 
'ilosophy according to which Spirit or I’urusha (here identx- 
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field with Siva) is inactive, while Prakriti, (identified . witli 
Sakti) is productne and is the: universal . material cause. 
Hence Sakti is superior to Siva. 


The System lays stress on the ' instinctive power 
of sounds and the presence, in the human body of a large 
numL er of minute channels or 1 breads of occult force, called 
nadis, and six great centres of occult force (chakras) described 
as so many lotuses, one above the other. Hence, arise the 
supernatural powers of the mantras or mystic syllables such as 
hvim; hum; phut, etc,, and the working of miracles by mystic 
forms of yoga. Beside, the Saktas also belive in the niagic 
power of diagrams (yantras) and ritualistic gestures made 
with fingers (raudras). 


The wbrsnip of the goddess, Sakti \yas accompanied 
with sacrifices of animals and human beings But, the mosl , 
characteristic feature of the cult was the cliakra-pnja, i* 
circle worship in which an equal number of men and 
sit round a circle and, uttering mystic m.antras, partake ri| 
the panchatattva consisting of five elements, viz. wine, meafi| 
fish> parched grain and sex. Many sorcerous practices fornicd| 
a part of the cult, and a picture of this is given in the San5lin| 
drama, Madliva. Detailed instructions of these paTctk^j 

are given in the texts known as the Tantras. Hence. Taiiff‘'| 
kism is used as a general name for similar rituals, which 
found in many religious sects. The Saiva Kapaalikas 
Kaalamukhas, for example, followed similar rituals aul 
practices and they are found associated with the Worship 4 
many other • goddesses. 

Taken at its best, the ' Tantrika doctrine, both 
Brahmamcal religions and Buddhism, is a form of Wi 
By worshipping Sakti, Prajna (Mahayanist goodess) of otl'| 
goddesses in the irianner indicated above, it seeks to 
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popular af them is the celebrated Goda or Andal to whom 
a magnificient temple was built and dedicated in later times 
at Srivalliputtur, her birth place, in Tinnevally District. 
The Alvars included a saint of the -Depressed classes, tte 
famous Tirupanna Alvar. The Alvar movement ignored the 
distinction of caste and sex, of knowledge and ignorance. 
It attached importance only to , the love of God as the means 
of salvation. 

Andal. 

Vishuuchitta's adopted daughter was the celebrated 
Goda (Andal) the only woman amongst the Alvars, Tradition 
has made her the avatara of Lakshmi or Bhudevi herself. * 
Refusing to wed any man Goda led the life of a lover of 
the Lord like the ancient Gopis and devoted herself to 
divine service in the local temple. In memory of these 
services she has left two poems known os Ti.ruppavai and 
the Nachchiyar-Tirumoli which are exceedingly popular with 
the Sri Vaishnavas. Goda in order to propitiate the God of 
her heart subjected herself to the hardships of various 
vows and penances. She fasted, prayed and in imitation of 
the Gopies felt herself unable to live away from Krishna 
and so performed similar vows throughout the month of 
Margali in the temple. Rising before dawn she -proceeded 
with a few companions, to the local temple and performed 
her humble services to the deity and her zeal displayed 10 
the next thirty days is described in the Tiruppavai. Choosing 
the Lord of Srirangam as her bridegroom she imagined her- 
self td be his bride and behaved as such. In the ecstasy of 
her spiritual passion she would act like a mad woman obli- 
vious of what -passed round her. She imagined- herself whaf 
she desired to be. She would think that Krishna was pei'" 
forming his exploits before her. Sometimes she would inia§^^^ 
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lierself to be Krishna and address tbe Copies as suck- The 
’_^Tirumoli contains the outpourings of this maddening love to 
God. Traditions record that Coda was eventually ' absorbed 
in the image of Ranganatha at Srirangam. 

Aachaaryas. 

The next great landmark in the history of Tamil 
Vaishnavism is the rise of a school of philosophers known 
as (uharyas. Rathamuni, the lisrt of these, flourished about 
the end of the tenth or the beginning of the eleventh century 
A. D. He organized the Sri-Vaishnavas, and popularized the) 
cult to the masses by collectiong the songs of Alvars, setting 
them to Dravidian music, and having them in the temples. 
But he was also a great theologian and his school took up 
the task of giving a philosophical background to the 
Vaishnava theories and creeds. Nathamuni was followed by 
three achaiyas, the last of whom, his grandson Yamunacharya, 
w’as a great scholar. 

Raamaanujaachaarya 

Yamunacharya was succeeded by the famous Ramanuja 
(1016 A. D.) He studied in the usual course, based on the, 
Veda and its subsidiary studies, under the guidance of Yadava 
Prakasa, the head of the philosophical academy at Kanchi, 
who was himself an Advaita teacher of renown. Then, he 
went to Sringcri when he was invited to take the place of 
YaamumcJiar^'a, which he did and was finally placed in 
charge of the management of the temple. The learning and 
position of the great teacher aroused bitter jealousy, and an 
attempt was made to murder him. In the later years of his 
life, he was subjected to persecution by the Chola King, 

^ Kulettunga, who asked him to subscribe to the Saiva creed. 
Considerations of safety led him to migrate to the dominions 
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of the Heysala Yadava Prince Vishnu vardhana, where he 
succeeded in converting the brother of the reigning prince to 
Vaisna%asm, Ramanuja imbibed the spirit of Bhakti from 
the Alvars or the Tamil saints. His principal doctrine is 
known as Visishtadvaita or qualifed monism His great 
task was to put the religion on a secure philosophical 
basis. The great Sankaracharya’s doctrine of monism 
(Advaitavada) was a direct challenge to the bhakti cult. 
If there is only one Absolute Spirit, and all else is 
unreal, there is no scope for devotion of the Suprane 
God by the individual, for the two are really one andtht 
same. Ramanuja set up against it a full and critical exposi- 
tion of the Visishiadvaiiavada or qualified monism, first 
propounded by Yamunncharya. It was based upon the 
Upanishads and the Brahmasutras, and construed the indivi- 
dual soul as an attribute of the suprenie Soul but distinct 
from it. The latter dwells in the individual heart and can 
therefore be an object of devotion. Ramanuja follows closely 
the tenets of the Bhagavad-Gita in describing the mode of 
salvation, but his bhakti is not so much an unbounded love 
as a continuous meditation or Opasam prescribed in the 
Upanishads. Both in his philosophy and general practices, 
Ramanuja follows the orthodox Brahminism. His sect, 
known as Sri-Vaishnavas or Sri-Sampradaya, has nothing t® 
do with Gopala-Krishna, i. e., Krishna as a cowherd hoy- 
On the other hand, he recognizes Sri (Lakshmi), Bhu (earth) 
and Lila (sport) as the consorts of Vishnu. 

2. Paancharaatra System. 

Ramanuja followed more or less Vasiidevism of the 
old Pancharatra system, recognizing Vasudeva with his iont 
vyahaSj and his identity with Vishnu and Narayana. 

' The most important development of the system is 
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growth of Pandmratra SamhUas which give a complete 
exposition of the faiths, beliefs and practices of Vaishnavism. 
The traditional number of these Samhitas is io8, but nearly 
double that number of texts are named. Their date is 
uncertain, but may be placed between 600 and 800 A. D. 
They show a considerable influence of the Tantrika element 
and lay stress on the Sakti of Vishnu. Otherwise, they show 
a normal ^ development of the teaching formulated in the 
Rarayaniya, section of the -Mahabharata. 

But Madhava ignored Vasudeva and his vyuluis and 
referred to the Supreme Spirit mostly -as Vishnu. Thus, a 
general Vaishnavism took the place of the old Bhagavata 
school. 

The philosophy of Ramanuja was further developed' 
by Madhv^a or Anandatirtha (13th cent. A. D.) (Vide infra) 
the founder of another sect. He conceived God as altogether 
distinct from the individual spirit. He travelled all over 
India, fighting the philosophical doctrines of Sankara and 
establishing the Vaishnava creed on a definite philoshphical 
basis. Madhva’s activities were chiefly confined to the \yes- 
tern or Malabar coast. 

3. Radhakrishna cult. 

The southern Vaishnavism laid little stress on the 
cowherd clement of Krishna and altogether ignored Radha. 
bar different however, was the case with Vaishnavism in 
Northern India which was first put on a philosophical basis 
by Nimbarka who flourished after Ramanuja, probably ;in 
the twelfth century A. D. (Vide infra) His philosophy is a 
comjjromise between those of Ramanuja and Madhva; as 
‘ he believes God to be both indcntical and distinct from the 
individual spirit. But his chief difference from his predeces- 
sor Ramanuja lies in substituting the old and pure dhakti 
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(devotion) for iipasana ('meditation), and giving prominence 
to the elements of Krishna and Radha. A further , progress 
of the. Radha cult is found in Ja3'adeva’s Gita Govinda, 
where Radha is the mistress and not the. wife of Krishna. 

The cult was carried to its extreme form by a Telugu 
Brahmin named Vallabha Charya whose activity falls in 
first half of the sixteenth century A. D. (Vide infra). 
Vaishnavism centres round Krishna; the beloved , of t ^ 
Gopis, and his eternal consort Radha. Elaborate rituals of 
the worship of Krishna and religious feasts and festiw' 
were fully developed all marked by a spirit of 
enjoyment. 

Benga was saved from this degraded form of 
vism by the famous Chaitanya or Sri-Gauranga ( 14^5 ^5 
A. D. (Vide infra) a contemporary of Vallabha. 'The ele®e 
of Radha and Krishna had taken deep root in its soU, 
the songs of Jayadeva (i2th cent. A. D.) clearly show, 
the. merit of Chaitanya lies in the fact that he elevate 
passions of the couple to a high spiritual plane and 
the emotional at the cost, of the ceremonial side 
His piety, devotion and fervour introduced a pure and sp^ 
tual element in Vaishnavism >vhich offers a. bright an fo 
shing contrast to that promulgated by Vallabha. 

In The Maharashtra country Radha was replaced ) 
Rukmmi,;,the iawfui wife of , Krishna, who plays all 
subordinate role ,to her husband. The great; preachers o 
sect were Namdev , (end of the ,14th century. A. B-) 
infra) dnd., Jukarafn .(lytli cen. Vide infra) the ^ 
the popular form of Vaishnavism, in the Maratha 
Ramahanda.(i4 cent. Vide- infra) replaced Krishna 
Radha by .Rama and ,Sita. This was further develops 
his famous, disciples, .the ,chief among whom were 
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(15th cent. A. D. Vide infra) and Tulasidas (1532-1623 A. D. 
Vide infra). 

I 

The religion propounded by them was more chaste and 
pure. The simple, beautiful verses of Namdev, Tukaram, and 
the disciples of Ramananda' are full of piety and they acqui- 
red wide celebrity far beyond sectarian limits. 

In addition to the high spiritual level based on secure 
foundations of morality; these Vaishnava teachers together' 
with Chaitanya have made other notable contributions to the 
[Culture of the mediaeval age and they may be summed up 
as I. preaching in vernacular, which thereby got a great 
impetus; 2. ignoring the caste distinctions and admitting 
even the the lowest castes to their fold; and 3, definitely 
rejecting rites and ceremonials as useless and laying stress 
on the morality and purity of the heart. Excepting 
Ramananda and Chaitanya, the others carried this last 
feature to an extreme form by discarding altogether the 
worship of images. 

It is interesting to recall that, of the chief disciples of 
(Ramananda, who foimded different schools, Kavir is said to 
have been a Muhammadan weaver, ,Dadu was a cotton- 
cleaner and Rohidas was a leather worker. Peaple of all 
classes and castes, including Muhammadans, were taken into 
■hese sects and thus began that levelling process, the 
'completion of which is still the aim and, alas the despair 

of modern reformers. 

< 

Nimbaarka. 

Nbnbaarka also protested against Sankara’s doctrine 
dke Raaraaanuja. He was born at Nimbapur in Bellary 
pistrict. He died in 1162 A. D. His father, was a 


* Cf, Mediaeval India Page 636. 
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Telugu Brahmin and a Bhaagavata The doctrine of 
Nimbaarka is both monistic and pluralistic (Dwaitaadwaita) 
The inanimate world and the individual soul and God are 
distinct from one another as well as identical. Brahman is 
the material as well as the efficient cause of the world. It 
is in the doctrine of Nimbarka that Krishna, the cowherd, 
^comes ' into prominence as the supreme Lord of the Universe. 
The way* to 'eternaU beatitude is Bhakti for the lotus-lihe 
^feet of Krishna; and that 'Bhakti is only to be obtained 
'through grace. ThUs v/e find that in Kimbarka’s system for 
' the first' time the elefnehts of sport in Vaishavaism comes 
to the surface and retains its place ever afterwards. (Blian- 
' darkar, Vaisnvism,! p. 66.) Bhandarkar calls it the fourth 
element). The followers of the school of Nimbarka are fairly 
'numerous around Mathura in the United Provinces of Agra 
■ and Oudh- 

‘The difference' between Raamaanuja and Nimbaarka'is 
that while the former confined himself to Naaraayana and 
his consorts Lakshmi, Bhu’and Li/a, the latter :gave sn 
exclusive prominence to Krishna and his mistress ‘Radha, 
attended by thousaiids of her feihale companions. (Bhandar 
kar,, Vaisnavism, p, p. 65-66.) 

Madhva Charya, * 

About 1200 A. ID. was born another .'great teacher 
whose name 'was Madhva at Kallyanpur in the Udpi district 
of South Kanara, about 40 miles west of Sringeri At 
early age, Madhva renounced the world and adopted the 
life of a wandering monk. When he began his work, th® 
atmosphere of the country was surcharged , with the • spirit 
'of tde'bate, and the. yoimg, monk, found himself amidst 
'■warring exponents of rival doctrines. Years of strenuous toit 

* Cf. Page* 637 Mediaeval India. 
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yallabhacharya. § 

, Vallabhacharya, was the son of Lakshmana Bhatta, a 
Telugu. Brahmin. He was born in the year 1479. From, his 
early boyhood, ;he showed signs of genius, and came -to ,be 
looked upon by; his centeraporaries as a prodigy of learning. 
Having finished his education, he^ star led on his travels 
and reached the court of Krishna, Deve . Raya, , king of 
Vijayanagar where he defeated the.Saivas.in a .public dis- 
cussion; He visited Mathura, Brindayan, and many, other, 
places, and finally settled in Benares, where he composed 
seventeen works among which is his •, Bhagavat Tika; 
Subodhini. In the tenth book of this work is contained an 
authoritative exposition; of the chief doctrines ;Of ,the sect. 
Vallabha taught .Suddhaadvaita or pure monism. Like 
Sankara, he does . not . brush aside,, the individual soul or, the 
inanimate word as illusion, but rnaintains bn the other hand 
that maya or illusion consists in establishing a relation bet- 
ween selLand npt-seif. According to, him there is no distinc- 
tion between the" Brahman and" the individual soul' and’, the 
inanimate world' is a, manifestation of it.' Bondage.' of the 
individual soul is due to delusion, vihich can be got rid of 
only by having recourse to the various ways of Bh^ktu The 
path, -of devotion preached by Vallabhacharya is called the 
Pustimarga wrongly translated by some European scholars 
as^'the way of pleasure”. It really means the path of 
acciuirmg: tlie grace of the Alruighty. It is By loving God 
with a fuil knowledge of his greatness but withoiii any desire 
thatlgrace is acquired’ Non-attachment 'to worldly pleasures 
and,, self-renunciation form' in reality the, ‘ keynote of his. 
teachings. In one of his works Be writes:' "the hoihe, the 
„centre_of all _ worldly desire, should be ren duhced^ in every^ 

§ Cf. page 639 Mediaeval India. 
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way. If it becomes impracticable, one should dedicate it tt) 
the service of God, for it is He alone, who can emancipate 
man from evil". Again he writes that realisation of God 
is impossible in those whose bodies are swayed by passions. 
But , as time passed the true spirit of Vallabhacharya’s 
doctrines was forgotten and his successors laid stress upon 
the sports of Krisna's childhood and taught that a God 
possessed of such human qualities should be worshipped not 
by fasting and prayer but by sanctifying all human pleasures' 
in His service'. According to the pure Vaisnava faith 
Krisna’s love for the gopis is to be explained allegorically 
but the .followers of Vallabhacharya interpreted it in a 
material sense. 

The cult of Vallabhacharya became, in its degenerate 
form, as Monier Williams writes, the EpicureanLm of the 
East. Its followers began to aim at securing the ends of 
religion not by means of self-denial and self mortifiction, 
but by the indulgence of appetites. Hence the system has 

lent itself to great abuse, amd even the pontiffs of the sect 
have earned a notoriety by reason of their habitual pursuit 

of pleasure The followers of the sect consist of the wealthy 
trading classes of Gujarat, Rajputana, and the country round 

Mathura, who are taught that all their belongings should be 
dedicated to the guru, and this doctrine is not seldom crried 

to the extreme. Dr. Bhandarkar rightly observes:-“The 
spirit of this system, therefore, seems to be sportive enjoy- 
ments and it cannot but be expected to influence the 
ordinary life of its followers. The undesirable practices of 

the sect afterwards led to the puritanical movement of 
Swami Narayana in the 19th Century. 

Chaitanya * 

A contemporary of VaHabhacharya was the celebrated 


* See Page 190 Supra. 
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Bengali refoniaer^' Saint Chaitanya, who \vas both an" 1485. 
At the age oi 25 CHaitanya renounced the world and 
became a Sannyasin 'ahd for six years wandered about the 
country, .preaching the doctrine 6f love and converting 
the exponents of Advaita doctrine to his ' system, ’ After 
these wanderings, lie returned to Puri where he spent the 
remaining sixteen years of ' his life. Ciiaitanya denounced 
caste, proclaimed the universal brotherhood of man, the 
inefflciency of. mere Karma uf ceremonial rites arid that the 
worship of Hari and the singing of his name are the only 

effectual means of salvation. . .. . 

Love and sport are the distinctive characteristics of 
this system. The Highest God is Sri Krishna, who. is so 
beautiful that even the God of loye faUs in love, -.with him, 
His eternal sports dre carried on. in Gokula. The Vedantic 
theory, of . Chaitainya is the same as that of Nimbarka, viz., 
Bk9daaheda, or identity as well as difference, th^ iridiyidual 
soul can attain to, Krijhna, the supreme Lord, by .Bhilcti 
ulolle. As- the bee is . distinct from the honey and - hovers 
ab ut it and, when it .drinks it. is full of it,.i. e, is one with 
it : sd -the individual soul, is at first distinct from the supreme 
sok seeks the :sup«me soul consisteutly. and 
u-heu through Ibve' he -is lull of the supreme soul, he becojue . 
unconscious of his iridividuaT' existence and - becomes, 
were absorbed in liim^. if!,;,, 

. , -The highest', stage, which *■= S 

is to iMuIge in eterna spocts,.with hrs Lord m the relaf Jl. 
ol a lovev-and his beloved Radha is nothing but *0 "dm- 
dual sonl immersed in an ocean of rapturous^ love for th 
great Lord, She is thus, nothing but ide^se ove. 

Krishna efbtelly.ias.-a . servant, as a ^ 

lastlv as a iofe li the, highest goal of man 

Thus' we firidtlie syitem.oi Chaitanya aims at the cnW 
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of emotions in the individual soul- and not of intelligence. 
(For Chaitainya's exposition of Bhakti see “Chaitanya- 
Charitaamrita”, p. p. 232-43 J. N. Sarkar’s tianslation). 
Minute shades of emotions are distinguished and the works 
of the Chaitan'ya school of Bhakti are sorneti'cnes a psycho-' 
logy of the fine emotions. ' ' , " < ■ 

Love was so great a passion with him that' the thought 
of Krisna playing upon his flute, of the wild woods of 
Vrindaban and the cows grazing in the verdant meadows, of 
the milk-maids bathing at the Ghats of the Jamna throw 
him into an ecstasy. Love is the watchword of the Chaita- 
nya cult. • v, 

“Every man' must offer body and, soul to Him, ; and 
must disdain his personal gratifications. He must be , prepa- 
red to carry out his Lord’s will and in doing so must^ nob 
shrink from any sacrifice. He will worship his image,, he 
must talk of him, he must wreathe flowers for him,' he must 
burn incense and wave the Chamara in his temple and offer 
his services day and night to the Lord and to the world as 
well. Vaisnavisra, it must be repeated, is not the religion of 
the recluse, nor is it a non-proselytising creed.’’ 

His heart was full of sympathy for suffering humanity, 
and often he burst out in bitter anguish; “My heart breaks 
to see the sorrow of mankind. Lay thou their sins upon my 
head; let me suffer in hell for all their sins so that thou 
mayest remove the earthly pangs of all other beings”. Such 
was the gospel of love which Chaitanya preached to the high 
and the low, to the Brahman and the Sudra. The followers 
of Chaitanya are numerous in Bengal and Orissa, and his 
name is still chanted in many a home in joyous -gatherings 
at eventide with a fervour and devotion which is almost 
mediaeval in its depth and intensity. 
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Naamadeva. 

{1270-1350.' a. d; ■ 

^ . .Naamadeva was a Maharaata Saint, a man of low 
origin whose probable date of birth must be fixed in the 
latter part of the 13th Century. Namadeva preached the 
unity of (^d. deprecated idol worship and all outward 
observances. His powerful faith -in God reveals itself in his 
hymns. 

Kabir 

1398. A. .D. 

Kabir was the greatest disciple of Raamaananda. He 
was born about 1398. His ongin' is shrouded in mystery. 
Tradition says, he was bom of a .Brahmin widow who cast 
him off hear a tank in order to escape social odium. The 
child was picked up by a weaver Niru, . and was brought 
up by his wife with great affection and care. When he grew 
up, he took up his father’s trade, but found time to mora- 
lise and philosophise. 

“No one knew the mystery of that weayer 
Who Carrie into the world arid spread the warp 
The. earth and the sky are twoj bearns. 

The son and moon are two filled shuttles, ■ 

-Taking a thousand threads he spreads- them lenth-ways; 

; Today he weaveth .still, but hard to reach is the far- 
■ off ;end.” . . 

He seeks freedom from transmigration and helps to 
attain the true path" by means of Bhakti. He has an aversion 
for the theological subtleties, and condemns all sham insince- 
rity, and hypocrisy, which are mistaken for true piety. He 
makes no distinction between the Hindu and the Turk, who 
he says, are pots of the same clay, and who are striving-by 
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different routes to reach the same; goal. He pointed out the 
futility of mere lip-homage to the great ideals of truth and 
religion. Of what avail is the -worship of . stone and bathing 
in the Ganges, if the heart is not pure ? Of what avail is a 
pilgi image to Mecca, if the pilgrim inarches towards the 
Kaaba with a deceitful and impure heart ? 

“It , is not by fasting and repeating prayers and the creed, 
That one goeth to heaven; 

The inner veil of the temple of Mecca 

Is in man’s heart; if the truth be known 

Make thy, mind -thy Kaaba, thy body its enclosing 

temple, , 7 

Conscience its prime teacher; 

Sacrifice, wrath, doubt, and malice; 

Make patience thine utterance of the five prayers. 

The Hindus and the Musalmans have the same' Lord”, 

Naiiak -the' foimder of the -Sikh religion was a disciple 
of Kabir. He was bom in 1469 A. D, (See Page' 168 Supra). 

Suradas. 

Suradas is the great p' et ,of the literature dedicated to 
Krishna, as Tulsidas is of the literature of Rama. He 
belongs to the first half of the sixteenth century; his date 
is fixed by some as between 1483 and 1563 A. D. He was 
blind from his very birth. . 

The Yogi Panth, 

The Yogi Panth (Yogi sect) also inspired many Of its 
members to the composition of songs and lyrics. The influence 
of the songs of Gopichandra of Bengal can be obser%"ed all 
ox'er India. It is chiefly the Mohammedans, who compose 
and 'sing these songs, and arc known in the north-west of 
India as Bbaxtharis or Bhartriharis. Though’ Mohammedans 
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tJicy wear the ochre robe of Hindu ascetics and their 
presence is indispenrabli to many Hindu ceremonies. ' 

‘ Ravidas, jhali, Mira Bai> 

Havidas was a cofiler by birth,but his religious .life 
was as exalted and pure as it. was deep. It is said -that Jhali, 
the queen of Chitore, received her initiation into religious 
life from him, and Mira Bai also completed her spiritual 
discipleship under his guidance.' ' ' ’ 

. Tulsidas. 


'Tulsidas, though born dong .after Kavir, was -' inspired 
by the spritual life of Ramananda. He composed the 
great Ramayana in Hindi verse* which has' 'been and' still 
is the one spiritual support of • a large number of devotees 


throughout North India, and .even in some parts .of the 
South; He was born. in 1532. A. D. in a Brahmin' family of 
the, Banda district. His other wqrk, the Vinaya patriM, is a 
rare ,;boplc. of prayers uUered from the depths; of a heart 
filled with devotion. He does, not belong to the group Kavir, 
Dadu and other free spirits of the mi ddlt ages, because 
he did'ntlt' reject the' cas'te-syst'em and the other social and 
rbiigious cbnvchtidns of the time;' but his high poetic vi^on 
and deep devotion won for hiiii many admirers from amoug 
the liberal-minded Mohammedans bf 'his ' fimei ^ The famous 
poet, Abdar Rahim Khan Khana whose' liberality of' mind 
and sense of literary, iappreciatipri; were} unparalied, and who 
was also .a, minister of Akbar,. was one of. his disciples. 

( 5 )-. - 
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Literature iV IMediaeV India. 


'j,,It .would be wrong. to, suppose that the. .Muslims ,'»vere 
mere , .sayage .- conquerors, and .that Indian intellect remained 
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in a state of torpor from 1200 A. D. Some of the Muslim^ 
kings took great interest in literature. The prince of poets 
was Amir Khusrau. the parrot of Hind, whose many works 
testify to the boundless fertility of his muse. 

Amir Khusrau. 

Besides ■ being a great , poet Khusrau was a master- 
musician well-versed in the technicalities of the art, as 
illustrated by his disussions with Gopal Nayak, the renowned 
Hindu singer of the 14th century. Khusrau’s contemporary, 
Mir Hasan Dehlwi was a poet of considerable eminence. 
He is described by Abdul Aaq Dehlwi as "musical and most 
pleasing”. The poet entered^ the service of Prince Muhammad 
at Lahore and remained for five years at his court. When 
the prince died fighting against the Mongols, he wrote a 
lament in prose over his death which is reproduced in 
Badaonis pages. Subsequently the poet adorned the court 
of Muhammad Tughluq, who was one of the most accomp- 
lished princes of the time. He composed a Diwan, and 
wrote the memoirs of his patron saint, Shaikh Nizam-ud-din 
Aulia which he completed in 720 A, H. After writing 
poetry for fifty years, he died at Daulatabad in 727-28. 

BadrU’Ud-din. 

Another poet who acquired much celebritj’^ in his 
age was Badru-ud-din, more familiarly known as Bad-r-Chach 
from his native city of Chach or Takhand. He attended the 
court of Muhammad Tughluq and composed odes in his praise. 
His poetry is difficult, full of conceits and puns, and loaded 
with imagery. 

Historical Prose. 

Among writers of historical prose, the most distin- 
guished are Minhaj-us-Siraj, Zia-ud-din Birani Siraj Afif, 
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Ain-ul-mulk Multani and Ghulani Yabya bin Ahmad, Jhe 
aiiGior of (lie Tarikli-i-Mubarak Shahi. Minhaj-us-Siraj, the 
author :of tlie Tabqat-i-Nasiri, is not, as.Abdul'Haq.Dehlwi 
suggests, a master of the art. of pure and elegant: writing, 
but his style is characterised -by a certain brevity, boldness, 
and vigour which we mjss in other ' writers of the time. Zia 
Barani isa proljx writer nf highly ■ embellished ‘ prose. 
According to his own statment he composed hi^' Tarikh-i-^ 
Firuz Shahi with great labour and to make it a- compehdiurU 
of all kinds of useful knowledge. Barani enjoyed the patro- 
nage . of Muhammad Taughluq and Firuz Tdughiuq ‘but h> 
.died poor and forlorn in the early part of "Firuz's reigti. 
Shams-i-Siraj who continued Barani’s" Tarikh-i-Fituz Shahi 
is more methodical and careful in his treatment of • the 
subject than his .predecessor. But like all oriental ’writings 
liis work is " full of the eulogies of his patron, ■ unnecessary 
repetitions, arid exuberances ' of eloquence which ' were 
doubtless the stock-in-trade of literary men in his day. ' 

' Among the literati -of Muhammad Taughluq.-s court; was 
■ Maiilana -MuaiyyanTud-din Umrani,.the author of tlie/co.mme- 
ntaries on the Hiisairii, ,Talkhis ’:and ’Miftab. The Sultan.^ sent 
him to Shiraj with an invitation to . Qazi Abdul MuIJat-wa- 
ud-din Alichi in order to request him to wire a work dedicated 
to his royal patron. But ■u'hen the ruler of ^he' country came 
to know of his iriissiori, he dissuaded 'the Qazi from going to 
India. Be sides , ' the Maulana, there were other poets, logicians, 
^i>Kilbsophers, and. physicians at court with;'wfibm' the' Sultan 
'used to hold discbssidiis; During the reigri of' Firuz, Maul^a 
Khwajagi, Ahmad Thanesari and Qazi Abdul-. 'Muqtai 3 ir 
Shanihi are mentioned' als thd most distinguised literary men 
of. the time. The Qazi was (.^a man of Vast , -knowledge. He 
.. ebfnpd.sed.; poetxy ;in .Persian, an<l ■Arabic* e^d:his Arabic verses 
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are superior even lo his Persian productions. ' The Alchbari‘i 
ul-iAkhyar' is -a testiniohy to the genius .'df Ahniad Thanesari.' 
Ain-ul-Mulk Multani, who held important .offices in the state 
under Alauddin, Muhainmad' Tughluq and Piruz Tughluq, 
was'oneof the shining ligTits of The literafy firmament. Shams- 
LSiraj Afif writes of hiim: “Aih-^ul-mulk-'was a^ clever and- 
accomplished "man- and ' df thei'highesL' ability.' He wrote 
some excellent books' during the reigns of ' Muhainmad Tughluq' 
and Fir'ur' Tughluq, One of them 'is the- Aih-ul-Mulk.^’a; 
popular and approved work”. One of -his works which' has’ 
come down to us is the -Murtsliat-i-Mahru also called “Insha- 
i-Mahru” which is a cdlledtidn of letters and despatches,' 
which are models of official correspondence. They give much 
valuable information regarding .the political,- social, and 
religious condition of Hindlistaan during -his time. Yahya-, 
the -author of the Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi, is a writer of 
shnple and elegant prose, whose meaning is never obscured 
by flights of fancy.- His history is valuab e for the period- 
du'ring' which the author -lived' and in 'many respects corre 
and supplements Minhaj, Barahi and .\fif. A great deal of- 
liteiature was ' produced', under*- the provincial dynasties. 
Jaunpur \yas- a well-known seat -of learning. Ibrahim attrac- 
ted to his court men, of letters by means of his liberal 
bounty.- Qazi Shihab-tud-din Daulatabadi was a famous, writer 
who wrote the Hawash-Kafiah, Irshad, and Bad-ul-Bayan, 
Mauiana, Shaikh Ujahabad of Jaunpur wrote* e.xpositions of 
the Hedaya. * .... . 

Philosophical 'literature. 

, : Philosophical literature was, nut wanting and Mughis 

Hasnavi’s discourses- on metaphysical and practical subjects 
are -not' unknown to students of-- eastern literature. Other 
famous writers of the time were Zahir Dehlvd on whom The 
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title of Zahir was conferred by Sikandar Lodi, Maulana 
llasan Isashqi, Manlana Ali Ahnjad Nishani and Nurul Haq. 

Influence of Sanskrit 

The Muslim scholars were not altogether devoid of a 
knowledge of Sanskrit. Mention has already been made of 
the influence ofJ[Sanskrit upon Arab culture. The Arabs had 
learnt much from Hindu medicine, philosophy,. and astronomy, 
and during the Caliphate of Al-Mamun, the . . Augustan age 
of Arabian literature, Arab scholars cultivated a knowledge 
of Sanskrit as is evidenced by Muhammad bin Musa’s trea- 
tise on Algebra and the medical treatises of Mikah and Ibn 
Dehan. Ali Biruni, who came to, Hindustan in the train of 
Muhammad of Ghazni, acquired a knowledge of Sanskrit and 
translated Sanskrit works into Arabic. In the fourteenth 
century when Firuz Taghluq captured the fort of Nagarkot, 
he seized a Sanskrit library which contained valuable works, 
He ordered Maulana-iz-ud-din Khalid Khani to translate a 
work on philosophy, divination, and omens into Persian and 
entitled it D’alaj'aLi-Firuz-Shahi. , 

Medical Literature under Muslim. Influence. 

During the reign of Sikandar Lodi a medical treatise 
was translated from Sanskrit into Persian. 

The physicians of Khorasan and Hind were brought 
together and they complied a new treatise after consluting 
numerous works on medicine. The book so compiled received 
the name of Tibbi-Sikandari. 

Hindu Literature. 

V It is impossible to attempt here a complete account - 

. t ■ _ — ■ " " 

.55^ (Farquhar. An outline of the. Religious Literature of 
India pp. 220-21). 
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of the , vast literature, secular and religious that was produ- 
ced by the Hindus during the early middle ages. The' viri- 
lity and vigour of the Hindu mind was not extinguished by 
Muslim conquest, and though state patronage was denied to 
Hindu literature in northern India it continued to flourish 
in centres away from Muslim influence. There was an abun- 
dant outcrop of religious and philosophical literature. In the 
eleventh century, Raamaanuja wrote his commentaries on 
the Brahma Sutras in which he expounded his doctrine of 
Bhakti which was, according to him only a mode of Jnam. 
Parthasarathi Misra wrote a number of works on the Karma 
Mimamsa about 1300 A. D. of which the Sastra Dipika was 
the most widely studied. Several works were written during 
this period to expound the doctrines of Yoga, Vaiseshika, 
and Nyaaya systems of philosophy. Nyaaya was assiduously 
cultivated by Vikramasila and by the Jains who produced 
several works. The greatest Jain logician was Deva Suri who 
flourished the twelfth century. The Sanskrit grammarian Hema- 
chandra was a Jain and the two northern recensions of the 
Panchatantra bear the impress of Jain influence. 

jayadeva’s Geeta Govinda. 

The leaders of the Bhakti movement made valuable 
contributions to philosophical literature, and their works 
were widely studied by their followers. Lyrical poetry was 
also written, and an excellent specimen of it is Jayadeva’s 
Gita Govinda which was probably written in the tweiftli 
century A. D. It describes the love of Krishna and Radha, 
their estrangement and final union, and the sports of Krishna 
with the milkmaids of Vraja. The beauty, sweetness, cadence 
of w’ords and the wealth of emotions arc all worthy of praise. 
Jayadeva has treated his theme with wonderful skill and 
attained great perfection of form by combining grace of 
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diction with case in iianding- the most intricate 'metres; 
Keiths praise of him is equally warm. - . 

Rupa Goswami. 

: The Vidagdha Madhava and the Lalita Madhava were 
composed by jRupa Goswami, minister of Hussain Shah about 
1532. A. .D. The dramas of Hupa reveal poetical powers of a 
high order- and in the words of Dr. Diiiesh Chandra, Sen 
they. ''prove that religion and faith are ;no bitter deeds’ for 
deceased sotils, and', that asceticisrh is not' to ' be always 
associated with skeleton forms tortured by self-denial ai.d 
austerities." Jiva Goswami was also a prolific = writer. He 
wrote , as many as -25 works' in Sanskrit all distinguished by 
uncommon learning and power of assimilation. ' 

DharmaSastras.. 


• ■< -Regarding Dharma Sastsas it may be' said that- some 

of- our best -commentaries were • written "during this -period^ 
Vijnaanesvara wrote the Mlta'aksharaV his famous ■■ comment- 
ary on Yaaihavalkya, according to Maedoiihel in Hob ’ A,^ D. 


In the first qyartet ,oT the Paayabhaaga,:, which forms the 
basis of the modern law of inheritance and partition in 
Bengal.'' From the 'thirteenth/cefltury to. the fifteenth "Smriti 
literature "‘‘flqufishe'd’ in Mithiia '"So ibkuriahtiy''‘'that' tie 
writers came ''to . be" regarded as forming '’a:'' ’.separate sclibbl . 
'A' number' of' writers' arose, khb most' fainqus '"'of ’ whom are 
Padaiil' Diitta Bhatta, 'Vidyaapati l^pga'dhyaaya anA ’Vaa^^^^ 
paii MiSra.'wh'o fioiirislied 'iii the s'e'bdnd half 'of khw fifteenth 
behttiry. 'Astroiiomy tva'S h’dt ’negle’dted;' ■ahd' the ’ last great 
Indian ’a'strondm'br ‘Bha'askaraachWrya'was bomln'iiM A;'B< 

• ■ -■;'MithiV':fbrtunately’‘’"esto^^ ‘the’' ravages ‘'y' which 

Wariab'ly ^ follotved' the"' Muslim'' .cori(jueris.-'‘^the; -Bengal 
srhbla’rs' wtote " bh '-Nvaaya, Smriti," Bhlctiddrsana. Raghu 
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nanden Misra’s work on Smriti is too, well-kiiown . . to ,, need 
any mention. . . . , . , , 

Saayana and Maadhavaachaarya. . 

Nowhere was literary activity more manifest than ■ in 

the South which never came under direct Muslim influence. 
The Hindu dynasties encouraged learning, and the cause of 

culture received a great iiApetus under the Vijayanagar 
king^ It is,r stated in one of the inscriptions that the 
Vijayanagar Prince Maroppa’- with • h'is' minisfer ' Maadhava 
compiled the Siyaa-gama Sootra Sayana, the famous commen- 
tator on the Vedas, served as minister in the time of Hari 
Hard Tl, and his brother Maadhava ' adorned the ' same- office 
under Bukka. He is- the- author bf • }he' famous ‘Work, 
S, rw darshana' Sangraham^ The prince's of- the Saluva dynasty 
patronised letters and Krishna' Deva- R-aya- was" a liberai 
patron of Sanskrit and- Telugii ’ literature. • The numerous 
inscripiions show that a knowledge of ’ Sanskrit was' Widely 

diffused ‘and court poets "and -‘writers were pastmasters in 
drafting • official ■' documents. c'" ' 

I Jain writers. 

The Jain writers of the Digambara school - wrote their 
works ih the langua'ge; curr.ent .among .the ’ people, and this 
gave a -literary shape to the Kanare'se- and . Tamil languages. 
The’ activities of ' the. Svetaambara Jains up to the , eleventh 
■century were .confined to the .-systematisation and ' expo'sition 
of .their canonical: works. Biit the. period after the eleventh 
• century. : is . remarkable . ;for the production of independent 
philosophical' and poetical works;. Among' the writers of , the 
•period the most .r famous' is Hemachandra. Au- elaborate 
Aayurvedic. .work,--: Khagendra Mani- Darpanam in Kanarese 
was written by a Jain author. , . 

.y .- Jnflueiice of Bhakti movemenf. 

A great impei'us waS; given to- the .HindudJtcrature .by 
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• the growth of the Bhakti movement in Northern India. Some 
of the leaders of this cult worte in Hindi and composed 
some of the finest devotional hymns that exist in the world’s 

religious literature. 


’ (^) 

United and Prosperous India. 

Synthesis of Hinduism. 

The successive waves of invaders and . immi^apts to 
Hindustan such as Greeks. -Huns. Scythipns. Bah^^y. 
Saakaas and Guptaas were silently absorbed^ in o 
fold. They foimd their place in one of the Chaa • 

The caste distinctions were not so rigid as J ^ 

the castes were accepted as an economic an so ^ ^ 

s.tion intended to the benefit of the — 
lived securely under the protection.oi the Kshatt 
deemed it a sacred duty, to. guard; the person and property 

of the people. 

But, when the heterogeneous .f , ^i^fer^nces 

.with well-marked social, religious and ethno og^ 

had to face a beeligerent power organise 

and. bound by Raaiput 

the new order f jealousies failed to 
princes, hoplessly blinde y P , Even the 

visualise the future that the untold losses 

repeated raids ^ ^ princes into a solid union 

of wealth did' not force the Kajput pr 

for the defence of their homes. ; ,i . V„nsciously o^ 

A great many of them perhaps e ^ Ij into 

uncontilly that the Mussahnans would be absorbed 
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society in the -same -manner as the past invaders of 
Hindustan. But the Muslim conquerors refused to be so 
a sor ed. In fact, it happened the other way. Many Rajput 
princes became enamoured of the splendour of the Moghal 
Durbar and coveted matrimonial alliances with the Moham- 
mandans and became easy converts to Islam, although some 
patriotic Rajaputs like the Raana of Chittoor, fought to 
eath and covered themselves with ever lasting glory. 


Imperial Unity. 

The Islamic conquest however did not prove an unmix- 
ed evil. It established Imperial Unity in the place of the 
system of hostile states and taught the people to respect a 

^ element of 

rtikurf JT!, introduced a new 

VPrrriated. The Murlim man- 

Hhf/ T ' the upper class 

in mSern relineiuent that we find 

oi itrown !nd h “ tronderful literature 

brought about thX'na^s™“^Th^'f 

inspiration to the .aster craiLan 

Administration. 

rulers^wi3°^^^ equally wrong to suppose that the ftluslim 
Civilised adm^SrS^^ 


riginality was not wanting in the Muslims. Some of 
lem took the bold step of attempting to secularise the slate 
3 severing priestly functions from political duties, although 
e attempt did not succeed. They emphasised the impor- 
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tancc of raising the crown above all parties and functions 
and subordinating the claims of orthodox^’ to the interests 
of the state. But the times in which -they lived did not 
favour the consummation of such an ideal. But, . even then 
thej’ succeeded partially in their attempt. The process must 
be gradual and slow. A, period of one or two .centuries is 
nothing in the long history of Hindustan. Islam and Christia- 
nit}' are only some of the Panths or ways for attaining sal- 
vation like Vaishnavism. The combined genius of the Hindus, 
the Muslims and Christians who live here will surly find a 
solution to the perplexing problem that besets us to day 
namely, the problem of a United Nation with common, hopes 
and aspirations. After all, they are children of- one mother 
singing the common song " .Hindustan Hamara”. 

Economic Condition. 

During the Muslim rule, there was no economic drain 
however profligate or extravagant a ruler might be. The 
Mahammadans spent the treasures of the state in the coun- 
try itself. The vast wealth of Hindu India passed into Mus- 
lim hands, but the fact that the Muslims had made India 
their permanent home had a profound effect on the econo- 
mic situation. However depressing the political atmosphere 
may have been at times, and however acute may have been 
the distress in times of famine, there, was no, dearth in 
normal times, of articles of food, which, are vit^y necessary 
tb a healthy and vigorous existence of the. nation a fact 
which was brought home to us by the rapid deterioration 
of the physique of our people in ' modern times. Further 
away from the great cities, which became the centres of 
Muslim ■ power, ) life in the country was not’ very much distur- 
bed by the conquest. 
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Hindu Genius. 

Though the Hindus lost their political power, the cul- 
ture of the race kept up its uninterrupted flow as is shown 
by the many intellectual and religious movements, which 
were organised by men, who were great alike in the realm 
of thought and action. (Local Government in Ancient India 
P. 12.) Excluded from the secular sphere of the state, the 
Hindu genius found an outlet in religion, and the new school 
of reformers tried to purify a system which was encrusted 
with superstitous rites and practices, so completely at vari- 
ance with the true spirit of Hindu religion. The names of 
Raamananda, Kabir, Chaitanya, Naanak and Tulsidas will 
stand for all time to come as beacon lights to guide huma- 
nity which is only too' prone to fall into error and supers- 
tition. The very fact that the Hindu society was able to 
produce such great men furnishes a refutation ol the theory 
that the Hindu genius had become decadent and sterile under 
Muslim rule. On the contrary, it proves the virility and vigour 
of the Hindu mind. 

Valour of the Hindus. 

Although Hindustan was subjected to Muslim rule for 
various reasons as already indicated, the valour of the Hindus 
did not die out. From time to time, they exhibited great 
courage and skill and established immortal fame for them- 
selves. When a huge army of Greek soldiers was threatening 
an invasion of Hindustan from the North, young Chandra- - 
gupta collected a band of heroic men and drove them away. 
Sellucus the great general of Alexander had to seek peace 
by offering his daughter in marriage to him. (B. C. 303). Yet 
Chandragupta was a Jain bound by principles of Ahimsa. 

Vikramarka, at the commencement of the Gth century, ,• 
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saved the country from the invasion of the Sakaas and Sri 
Har.slia (606-6^6) drove away the White Huns and establi- 
siicd his Empire from the Himalayas to the Narmada and 
extending to the Eastern and Western seas. In the twelfth, 
Century Pridhviraj, the King of Delhi had established a great 
reputation for chivalry and heroic exploits and marched 
against the Ghori chief, at the head of a large army and 
scattered the Muslim aim}' with tremendous vigour. But for 
the treachery of Jayachandra of Kanouj his father-in-law, 
the history of Hindustan would have been different. 

In the 16th century, young Krishna Devaraya of. Vizi- 
anagaram stemmed the tide of Muslim expansion into the 
south and protected national institutions and culture by 
lavishly patronising them. And lastly the Maharattas, Sikhs 
and Rajputs defended the country against foreigners until 
at last they were overpowered by internal dissensions and 
intrigues. However we have every reason to be proud of the 
glorious history, of our past. 

Conclusion* 

During the Bhakthi Yuga the Hindu and Muslim cul- 
tures reacted upon each other in such a manner that both 
the cultures received a polish by their contact. Economically, ; 
Hindustan did not suffer inspite of Muslim rule; on the other 
enriched and achieved such an international reputation that 
it’ came to be called the “Pagoda Tree", so that European 
nations were attracted to carry on trade with it by the 
general prosperity and peace that the country enjoyed. Poli- 
tically, imperial unity was achieved. Some new methods of, 
administration were introduced by the Moghuls and the 
Maharaata rulers which oven to-day are followed in certain 
of the departments. The political consolidation eifected, under 
the Muslims did not however suppress the spirit or the valoui 
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of the Hindus, for the latter once again re-established them- 
selves and maintained their superiority by the expansion of ' 
the Maharaata Empire over nearly the whole of India, redu- 
cing the rule of Moghul Emperors of Delhi to a mere nomi- 
nal sovereignty. But for the treachery and diplomacy of the 
foreigners assisted by the downfall of the Braahmana and 
the Kshattriya from the ideals of Swadharma which brought 
about disruption in the whole social structure of the country, 
the mighty confederacy of the Maharaata States constituting 
the Maharaata Empire would have kept up their indepen- 
dence and would have absorbed the Islamic races into their 
own elaborate structure' as was done with many other- races- 
had been entering Hindustan from time immemorial. 

The effects of^;Bhakti Movement are summarised by 
M. G. Ranade, Judge, High Court, Bombay, in his "Rise of 
Mahaaraashtra Power,” 1900. In the Bhakti Yuga, numerous 
saints of Hindustaan preached a faith, which was at once 
tolerant and catholic, deeply spiritual and yet not 
iconoclastic. 

(1) The movement gave us a literature of considerable 
value in the vernaculars of the country. 

(2) It modified the strictness of the old spirit of caste 
exclusiveness. It raised the Soodra classes to a position of 
spiritual power and social importance, almost equal to that 
of the Braalrmanas. 

(3) It gave sanctity to the family relations and raised 
the status of women. * 

(4) It made the nation more humane, at the same time 
more prone to hold together by mutual toleration. 

(5) It suggested and partly carried out a plan of 
reconciliation with the ifahamadans. 
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( 6 ) It subordinated the importance of rites and 
ceremonies and of pilgrimages and fasts to the higher 
■excellence of worship by means of love and faith, ft 
checked the excesses of polytheism. 

( 7 ) It tended in all these ways to raise the nation 
generally to a higher level of capacity both of thought and 
action. It prepared the Maharaatas in particular to take the 
lead in re-establishing a united Hindu power in the place of 
foreign domination. , 

These • appear to be the . principal features of the 
religion of Maharashsira, which Saint, Ruamadas, the guru ofr, 
Simaji, had in view when he said, "Propagate i\iQ pharma of 
' Niahaaraashtrd'), . ' . 


( 7 ) 

Aayrvcda fn Bhakti Yuga 

The influence of Saanskrit began to grow less, as that 
of the Provincial, languages , ir. creased. The Provincial 
languages were enriched by translation from. Saanskrit. Much 
of the literature - was in poetry. The physicians depended 
more' upon family traditions and they recorded their 
experiences in manuscript books in prose handed down from 
generation to generation; . , 

There are evidences of the physicians drawing from 
new sources of information and, adding to ■ their literature. 
Gurukulaas and Tols continued to teach Aayuryeda as a 
special subject and the fudator)' states patronised, them. 
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Rich people had large quantities of valuable medicines 
prepared and stocked for sale as well as for distribution 
among the poor. The physicians used to get a share in them 
for their own use. 

Ardham Siddha Rasasya Taila Ghrutayor Lehasya 

Bhaagoshtamah. 

Samsiddhaa khila Loha Choorna Vatikaadeenaam tadhaa 

Saptamah. 

Yogeeyeta Bhishagvaraaya Gadibhir Nirdisya Dhan- 

vantarim, 

Sarvaarogya Sukhaaptaye Nigadito Bhaagassa Dhan- 

vantare. (Rasaratna Sumauchhayam. Chapt. 8.) 

The- physician is entilled to get in return for his 
expert services as follows 

“Half the share of the prepared medicines in the case 
of mercurial preparations : 

One eighth share of the stock of -prepared medicines 
in the case of Oils, Grithams, (Medicated ghees) and Lehyams : 

One seventh share of the stock of prepared medicines 
in the case of all other metallic articles or Bhasmaas, Pow- 
ders and Pills”. 

"When the medicines are prepared for a merchant and 
intended for trade, the physician is entitled only to get 
a share of g per cent on the purchase of drugs and a share 
of another 9 per cent on the stock of prepared medicines 
The physician is prohibited from taking more than this 
share and is also enjoined to distribute his share free to 
the needy”. 

The study of the pulse was a special characteristic of 
this period. Many books appeared on this subject during 
tliis period Rasa Saastra was first developed as a secret 
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science among the Siddhaas; although ultimately it became 
a branch of Aayurveda, when valuable books on Rasatantra, 
such as Rasaratnaakara, Rasaratna Samuchhaya, and Rasaar^ 
nava were published. Mercury and Gold were first used in 
India in the treatment of Syphillis and they continue to be 
the iavourite medicines of the Hindu physicians of to-day. 

Camphor and IMadhusriuhi, largely imported from China 
Were included in Aayurvedic Pharmacopoeia. Opium, Ganja 
and several other foreign drugs were introduced into the 
Hindu Pharmacopoeia i .Bhaavaprakaasha; Saarangadhara, Yoga- 
ratnaakara, BasaVaraajceyam, Chintaamani, Nighantus and 
such other books were published in Sanskrit with commen- 
taries in provincial languages, as hand books for the 
practitioners of. Aayurveda. Chikitchaasaaram, a manual of 
medical treatment was commonly- .used throughout India. 
The classical works of Charaka, Susruta, and Vaagbhata , 
were studied only by the high,,- class physicians and 
Aachaaryas. > .v f ' , , ' 

Thus Aayurveda was kept up as a living science and as 
the only source of medical relief, until the establishment of 
Allopathic dispensaries, which, acted as the rivals of Aayur- 
veda. Surgery also was evidently in practice in- the troublous. 
times, when wars were raging between different peoples and 
with the fbrei^ers. • , ' , . 

After' the advent of the European nations, into India; 
there was a great competition among the various nations, of 
Europe to exploit the. rich treasures of . .drugs , and other 
economic products..Thus"we .find a number of books,, valuable 
in their ‘own way, like Pharmacopoeia of India, Economic- 
products of India by Watts, Roxford, Dymoc, Ainslie and 
many- others,' 'who Wei’S' iin great earnestness - ^bout thpii 

work..' They Weveb did not study Aayurveda and did not 
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come into close touch with the practising Aayurvedic 
physicians. Therefore their* writings- !are^ defective and one 
sided. ‘ 

I Many Aayurvedic works were translated into Persian 
and Arabic as already stated above. The MaKammadan 
rulers adopted the Aayurvedic PLarmacopceia, through 
Hakeems who were specially patronised by thenn The 
preparations were sometimes altered to suit their tas^tes. 
Some drugs from Western Asia, Greece and Rome were 
introduced through the Hakeems in India, [e. g.) Saalamisri 
and Rubarb. . - , - 

Aayurveda had an all round development during this 
period. Compared with the different rricdical systems of the 
world of that time, it may be said to have been -superior 
to them all. It was practised as a domestic art an'd also 
as a profession throughout Hindustan. There was a fairly 
big internatianal trade in drugs and prepared medicines. 
Aayurveda, further helped to develop the industries in 
metals and the arts of dyeing and printing handsome 
apparel for which Hindustaan was famous. Above all, the 
culture of Aayurveda satisfied the four aspirations of life 
viz., the physical, mental, intellectual and spiriiual dcvelrj - 
-ment'of the people technically known, as Dhanna,. Arihaa, 
Kaama and A^oksUa. Thus, Aaayurveda is not only the 
science of medicine but also the science of life as a whole. 
The value • of Aayurveda should be appreciated in such 
. an elaborate setting and with such background as a "guide 
io perfect fife". ■ . 

(For other particulars sec History of Aayurveda in 
Chapter 5). 


Vi 

Aadhunika Yuga 

(Modern Period). 

From 1858 to present times. 

[CONTENTS ; — Aadliunika Yuga - Kaliyuga - Cause oi 
Wars-Adharma-The Socio-Philosophical Basis of Hinduism- 
-Fall of tile rntellectuals-Stnicture of the Body PoJitic- 
Vaniashankar - Mutilation of the Body Politic - The 
illusion passes away-Raagaadi Diseases-Swaami Vivekaananda, 
his life-Parliament of Religions, Cbicago-Advaita Vedaanta, 
the Science of Truth-The Reform Movements - The Brahma 
Samaaj-The Arya Samaaj-The Theosophical Society-National 
Renaissance-Religion as a Science-Advent of Satya-Yuga- 
Hindustan to lead the World. 

We have in the foregoing pages shown how Hinduism 
in India was the basis of Buddhism and Jainism in the long 
ancient past and how it influenced directly or indirectly 
the birth and growth of Christianity and Islam. We shall 
in the following pages trace out how the Upanishadic religion 
of truth “Satya", is, at present, spreading again to all 
comers of the world, re-establishing the old maxim **Saiyar 
meva JayatV’ - Truth alone succeeds. 

Aadhunika Yuga is the modem period. It begins in 
India with the year 1858 A. D. The last organised effort of 
the people and princes of Hindustan, including the Mussal- 
mans, to throw off the British yoke was suppressed ;in that 
year. Since then, the British authcfity was established^ on a 
secure foundation because the people were disarmed.^ 

Just as in the Muslim period, the higher classes of the 
people of Hindustan imitated the language, dress and fashiorts 
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of the Mussalman Emperors, so also the wealthy and educa- 
ted classes, during this British period, became enamoured' of 
the European civilisation and began to ape all their habits- 
good, bad or indifferent. There was a hypnotic spell of illu- 
sion which dominated the history of Hindustan for rone or 
two generations. 

Kaiiyuga 

V. 

In fact, the Vtdic (Hindu) Dharma began to wane, 
rapidly with the advent of Kaiiyuga, i. e^, over 5,000 years' 
from now. The Mahabhaarata period may.be taken as the 
last record of the golden jage of Hindustan. Adharma gradu- 
ally increased from Satya Y^uga down to Kali Y'uga. (See 
pages 19,79) The root of all Adharma is selfishness, i. e. 
greed, which tempts a man to possess more than his needs. 

Cause of Wars. 

Charaka traces back the cause of wars and wholesale 
destinction of human population to Lobha (Greed). See 
Vimaana Chap. 3. 

cha KrUayage Kfishaamchid Aiyaa daamat Saarti- 
patmihaanmm, Sareeragowrava maseei. Saiwaanaam [Sareeraanaam) 
qowra vaat sramah, Sramcadaalasyam, Aalassyaat sanchayah, 
Smehayaai parigrahah, Parigrahaallobhah praadurbhootah Kn(e’\ 

“Tata sihreimyaam lobhaad abhidrohah, abbidrohaad 
anr'Ua vachanam-anrita, vathanaai Kaama - Kfodha - Maam - 
Dweska ~ Paarust^a - abhighaaia - Bhaya - Taapa - SokarChiiio 
dweqaadayah pravrUtaak'' . (Cha, V. Ch. 3.) 

Charaka says that inability to resist temptation which 
starts in slight overeating, is the fundamental cause of all 
human ills including wars. His argument is worth studying. 
In the earliest times i. e. in Satya (Krita) Yuga, ev^ry man 
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was righteous,. He worked for earning his bread . and- was 
healthy. But after a time, some people (because, they could 
afff>rd)- began to eat in excess of the needs of the body and 
tlicir bodies became heavy. On account of the heaviness of 
the body they became tired even by light work.- On account 
of tiresomeness, they acquired the habit of getting lazy.. 
On account of lazy habits, they had a desire to accumuUate 
wealth for future use. On account of this desire for hoarding, 
they became more selfish. On account of selfishness, they 
became more and more greedy. The next stage ’was that 
they began to cheat others for the sake of getting more arid 
rribre rich. And then, they began to tell lies. And ■ these 
increased Kaarria (desire) (Anger), (Pride); Dires/az 

(Hatred); (Haughtiness), ' Abhiqhaqia (Injury to' 

eacli other), Bhaya f^eax\ Taapa (Heat), SoM (Sorrow), and 
ChUiodwegaadayah (Excitement etc). 

'Adharma. • 


As Adharma or unrighteous conduct increases, in the 
countrj^ people -begin to neglect their duties (Swadharma): to 
the Society and to the State'. They neglect studies,, protec- 
tion of people, tra.de and proper cultivation of the lands. 
fh’^“ crops 'b%in to fail both iii quantity and in quality, 

■ the greed 'that starts from slight ■ bVer ' eating by the 
•leaders becomes the origin oi'a vicidut circle, 'which m the 
end is responsible foV personal jealousies,' Wars, and epidemic 
diseases' causing destruction ^ of'- large sections of population. 
These have their ’root’ cause not so much ’ in -the microbes 
but in/ 'the colossal- ignorance' -of; the contamination of the 
minds of the people, all' dueito Adharmay ' started, by the 


w.ise. and the rul.ers and copied by ., the people. , {Tqsycijyord/i . 

^ 

The’’'n)an'''ih;’'the 'iordfroiit, 'loeing 'hnrighteo.us, leads, 

dtliet ' -pebpldV 'tb“'adopt: 'the'- same rinnghtedus.'metHodsi Wafer 
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air and soil etc., are polluted by peoples’ conduct. Therefore 
villages, cities and even whole districts are affected by 
diseases, which attack large numbers of population and 
destroy them, like helpless animals. 

The Socio-Philosophical Basis of Hinduism, 

The Hindus were an intensely practical people. They 
evolved a social structure for the gradual evolution of man 
into a perfect being. This structure is called Varnaasrama 
DImnna. The Varna, although it literally means colour, 
determines the best solution for the ordered evolution of 
society and the Asrama for bringing forth the best qualities 
of the individual man. The sole object of these two schemes 
is to avoid conflict in the life of the society. Manu may be 
said to be the father of all social thinkers, the first to have 
conceived the theory of ‘United States of Social Federalism,* 
and a plan for a perfect and well organised society of 
Maaimaas (men). 

"Chaaturvarnyam Mayaa Srustham, 

Guna Karma Vibhaagasah. (Git. Ch’ 3-13)- 

Sree Krishna says “the systena'of four Varnaas was 
created by me in accordance with the qualities and actions.” 
The qualities referred to here are the temperaments 1 inherited 
by birth by each,, individual. They are called Saatvika, 
Raajasa, and Taamasa temperaments. The Saaivika\ tempera- 
ment is purifying illuminating and wholesome. The Raajasa 
manifests itself in the form of covetousness, activity* passion 

^ ^ Magana va means man-he'^who has manas, the power 
of thinkih^,'" as opposed to an animal which has no such 
power. Manu is probably a title and not the' name of a 
person,. Kew'al Motwani A. M. Ph. D. Manu, A ’Study of 
Hindu Social Theory, 1937. < 
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and ambition. The Taamasa is of the nature of non-illumina- 
tion and ignorance. It is minifested through inattention, 
sloth and sleepiness. Saim corresponds to thought {Jnaam) 
Rajas to action {Karma) and Tomas to desire (Icduia) The 
dominance of this or that quality in a man’s constitution is 
explained as a result of his past Karma or the life lived by 
him in the previous states of embodiment. The four varnaas 
of Braalimana, Kshatriya, Voissya and Soodra are based upon 
these natural qualities or temperaments. 

Peacefulness, Self-Control, Austerity, Purity, Forgive- 
ness, Wisdom, Insight and Faith in God are the characteristics 
of the’ life of a Braalimana. 

Valour, Heroism, Courage, Skilfulness, Generosity, 
Masterfulness and fighting to tL e bitter end, without running 
away from any battle, constitute the essential characteristics 
of a Kshatriya. 

Agriculture, cattle breeding and commerce make up 
the natural occupation of the Vaissya in life.’ 

And the work of physical labour and personal service 
is that for which the Soodra is understood to be naturally 
qualified. , , , • 

A little thought will clearly show to us at once that 
in this appoftionmeint of work to varnaas or castes, we have 
it evidently implied that the life of the Braahmana has to 
be almost absolutely Sca^v/^ in character, the life of the 
Ky^afr/pa to be dominantly i?aa/asa and much less strongly 
Saatvika, the life of the to be 'largely Raajasa. and 

very feebly SaafwAa and the life of the Soodra io be 
dominantly Taamasa and. only sKghtly Raajasa on occasions, 

I; Hereditary qualities, and 2. qualities • acquired 
through environmental conditions such as educational 
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ties are accepted to have a strong influence in moulding 
human character and in improving human capacity. Although 
caste by birth continues to command respect, caste by 
qualities was not unknown. Viswaamitra was a Kshatr'^a 
by birth and he became a ParoM-Bhaaradvaaja was a 
Braahmin by birth and lived as a Kshattriya in the family 
of Bharata. The Mahaabhaarata upholds throughout caste by 
qualities and not caste by birth. Even in modern times Sree 
Baala Gangadhara Tilak was a pure Brahmin by birth, but 
lived mostly the life of a Kshatriya. Mahaatma Gandhi 
though a Vcd^a by birth is living the life of a Braahmana. 
The ideal to be aimed at by all the members of all castes 
is to become Braahmanaas by qualities in order to render 
selfless service to humanify. The solution is not by bringing 
down the higher but by raising the lower upto the level of 
higher. There is ample evidence in our country that many 
attempts were made on these lines. Nothing prevents any 
caste from declaring that they are all Braahmanaas, because 
each caste is autonomous and is exclusive of the other. The 
whole purpose of the Varnaasrama Dharma is to provide for 
the healthy growth of the society and of the individual. 
When this principle is forgotten, it results in disorganisation 
and disruption of the society. 

Pall of the Intellectuals. 

The fall of the high souled Braahmana and Kshatriya- 
who are the intellectual and the brave leaders has really 
brought about the fall of the culture of Hindustaan. 

“Pradhaanaah Dharmam utkramya Adhannena Prajaam 

Pravartha-yanthi”. 

The important people Pradhaanaah (the leaders) them- 
selves transgress the laws of Dharma and lead others to 
Adharma-unrighteous ways. *;Tayoryonih piajna-aparaadha- 
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yeva . The cause of this again lies in the faulty state of 
their minds described as greed,' anger, pride etc. 

^ Simple living and high thinking which were the guiding 
principles of the Braahmanaas were given up in favour of 
uxurious life. They neglected to do their primary duties of 
studying and teaching-Adhyayana-and Adyaapana. 

Structure of .ihe Body Politic. 

The doctrine of Chaaturvidhatva (Vide' Gita Cli 18-41] 
whicli insisted on the recognition of the Cneness of the 
body politic and of the division of labour in a manner 
suitable to the robust growth of the society as a ivhoie was 
misunderstood.' The' Universe consists of physical, mental, 
intellectiial and spiritual divisions' as nlustrated by minerals, 
plants, animals and men. Sirhilafly, the individuaJ man has 'a 
■ physical, mental, intellectuaT and spiritual body The body 
■politic or" the Society also has the physical, mental, intellec- 
tiiaU and spiritual portions of hs own 'body. The Soodfa 
represented' the physical the' Vais} a''represented the mental 
' the' Kshatriya represented -the intellectual and the Braahrnana 
' represented -the- spiritual'- force in the' body' politic; The 
former form's the -larger and 'the latter the rarer portioris of 
that body, as in the Universe.’^The physical portion "'(labour) 
represented by- the 'SopdraTs approximately seventy percent 
of .the. total population. The economical and industrial irxlu- 
ding the ''agricultural, form t\venty percent of the pcpulation, 
'The ‘Wellectual .cr the ‘diplomatic .including the 'warrior who 
protects tiie ‘nation from enemies represents but ten percent 
'arid' "’tiie' -spiritual or the 'Braahrnana elemenc 'feyresents 
-only two percent. This proportion is as it 'should be,‘consis- 
-tanfJwith'fhe. needs 'of.' each -class.' However much - one may 
i'desirej iit' is : impossible 'to 'level down these differeiiGes, 'whfch 
-are.'.due.''to Kutupe ^(Guna-'and T'Carina). 'The 'Hindus-did mot 
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attach any superiority or inferiority to any one of the above 
classes or varnas as they always recognised that they are 
all essential limbs of ore and the same body or person. 
Ore limb is as useful and as important as the other. They 
are all limbs of Brahma (Purushasookta). 

The whole schem.e of the division of the Varnas is 
conceived in the idea of Sacrifice (Vc/V/c)- Sacrifice of the 
self for the com,mon good. The lower grades are to be sacri- 
ficed to serve the best interests of the higher, so that the 
higher may grow to the best advantage of the whole body- 
namely the Universe. 

This is the biological law of the survival of the fittest. 
The minerals are sacriiiced to feed plant life and the plant 
life is sacrificed to feed ‘the animal, the lower animals to 
feed man, the lorver man to feed the intellectual or higher 
man. This is the essential Law of Swadharma. It is the Law' 
of. Progression. 

Varna Sankara. 

The four departments of’ state, the teaching depart- 
ment represented by the Braahmaana, the administrative 
department represented by the, Kshatriya, the economic 
department represented by the Vaisya, the labour department 
.represented by the i^oodra should receive equal attention in 
' the body politic in order that the State may be prosperous 
and long lived. . \\hen there is Varna Sankara i. e. when 
any one of these departm.ents is neglected, or. when there is 
over crowding , in any of the departments, disruption of 
society is sure to follow. Professional rivalry, jealousy, 
exploitation of the weaker, oppression, starvation, discontent, 
war and disease are. the usual consequences. 
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Mutilation of the Body Politic. 

llie body politic is thus cut up and mutilated, and 
each bit is allowed to grow independently like the pieces of 
Amoeba in the mud. Each part is allow’ed to grow ^ without 
any care or responsibility for the growth of the whole. 
Helfiihncss prevailed everj'whcre. The ‘ Brgahmariqas veheted 
and kept quiet when the other members of the society were 
under goir.g degeneration and so also was the case With the 
others when Bradimahaas were degenerating. 

In this state of irresponsible condition, the fprei^ers 
found in the Braahmanas many intelligent slaves because" they 
sold away their independence and bartered the country for 
the sake of their own convenience. The Braahmtam yvas 
preferred for service because of his merit in serving his new 
master faithfullj% as he did under the Kshair^^a master 
of- old. . . ■ ■ ' 

“Thus, the bane of political serfdom together with'TtBe 
attendant evils of the new system of education sat upon 
the Hindu Society like a horrible nightmare. Generations of 
quixotic cultural hybrids raised their , beads like mushrooms 
all over the coimtry. They were neither Indian nor English, 
in their taste, terriperament, intellectual outlook and ways of 
life. They had scarcely any faith in their -forefathers rand 
theiir hoary culture, and they deemed it wise to rsetra 
premium, on aping, though imperfectly, the English; who 
had appeared in the role of their: political masters.'and 
ifatellectual guides.” - : ' 

The illusion Passes V 

, But this was not io.Ee.. India .escaped, jhe^.imppndins 
crash almost by' a miracle. Sdraeteg'happen^ 
surface of things perhaps the Hivine WU "flashVd-and India 
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began to show unmistakable signs of a spiritual awakening. 
^-•“ILe cnly ccnsclaticn is that the spirit that never . failed 
the nation percolated the soul of fhe Hindus, as well as 
Mussulmans through the innumerable Tcls, Gurukulaas, and 
Mukiabs- village schools so wonderfully elficient and perva- 
she in character as they put to shame the record of our 
bureaucratic primary education, a century later in date.” 
Towards the second quarter of the Nineteenth century while 
India was about to lose herself completely in the cultural 
welter, suddenly she found her feet and wanted seriously to 
assert herself. The vitality that had been lying dormant 
deep in the heart of the nation under a spell of enchantment 
was braced up and marshalled against the heavy odds that 
had been out to crush its cultural existance. This revolt of 
the instinct for ^self-preservation had the desired effect. The 
hypnotic spell of foreign civilization began to recede slowly 
but steadily before a rising wave of self-consciousness of 
the Hindus. Mighty movements of socio-religious reform 
sprang up, one after another to resuscitate the Ancient 
Culture of India and lead her once more to evolve a 
glorious future. ' 

Maharshis, great seers of Truth, are bom Jn Hinditsian 
from time to time. Sree Raamakrishna Paramaftamsa,' Raaja 
Racmamohan Roy, Sir. J. C. Bose, Sri Baala Gatigaadhcr Tilsk, 
Arabinda G/iose, Rabindrandath Tagore and Mabaatma Gandhi 
are such Maharshis. To them Truth is self revelation, as the 
light that , shows itself. They are Tr/ga/rcafee/o-Transcendent- 
untouched by /^nt^a.and Cvaj/ra- Desire and -hatred. , - 

Sree Raamakrishna Parcmahdmsa proclaimed the supe- 
riority of Advaiia Vedanaia; the. essential teaching- .of- which 

(Cult, Heritage of India Vol, II. 358). 
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is Universal Brotherhood. He stressed the importance of the 
Vpanlshadic teachings, that materiality which is the common 
enemy of tjjc world should be conquered and that love 
instead of hate should be our guiding principle. 'Even age 
long darkness’ he said 'disappt ars . as soon as light is brought 
in. We must love each other and do good to others because 
we are all one, being made np of one stuff. That is what 
Vedaanta teaches. 

Raagaadi Diseases. - 

Desire and hatred are considered as diseases in Hindu 
philosophy, so also in Aayurvedc. 

“Ragaadi rogaan satataam shakiaan, 

Asesha kaaya Prasrilaanaseshaan (Vaagbhaio) 

Raagaadi diseases are natural to every being- They 
permeate in every living cell. They are '.everywhere and at 
all times. It is a knowledge of the eternal Truth, i. e. the 
realisation of God — that, can cure all diseases permanently. 
He who knows the Truth is a Braaiunana. The Braahmana 
was again born in Hindustaan in the incarnation of Sfee 
Raama-krishm Paramahamsa on the banks of the Ganges. He 
was the Sree Krishna and the Sankaraachaarya of 'r9th Century. 
Ihe Vedaanta philosophy of Universal brotherhood ripened 
in him. He coiild hot hide himself in mystic contemplation 
in caves or 'sit statue-like, on a river bund i but worked with 
aU his mite for the world around him. He brought together 
a band of young men under the command of Narendranmih 
Daita~-t\ro famous Swaami Vmkaahmida of the later days. 

Swaami Vivekaananda-His Life . 

Vieafmhanda (Narendranmih Daita) was born on 
January, 1863. in an aristoecratic Kshatriya family at Cal- 
cutta. As a full fledged University Graduate; be was a votary 
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of reason he regarded ecstatic visions, as hallucinations 
and as creations of a diseased brain. His father died in 1884 
leaving the family in debt. Barefoot, he had to wander from 
office to office, but was repulsed on all sides. He had to 

fast on many days for want of enough food to . go round at 
home. ' ' ' ' 

Gradually with the association of Sree Racuna Kfislvia 
Paramaliamsa, he succeeded in obtaining transcendental Union 
• with the Absolute Reality through Nirvi Kalpa Sommdhu He 
became one with Supreme Brahman. One day at the sugges- 
tion of his Master, he prayed to the Divine Mother Knali 
at the Dakshineswa'r temple. 

"From this day when he perceived the Divine presence 
of Kaali in the temple and experienced the ecstatic ahd 
exalted mood of Bliss and illumination that tollowed, he had 
the conviction up to the end of his life that "it is the heart 
that reaches the goal. . . . . ,A pure heart sees beyond the 
intellect : it gets inspired; it knows things that reason ■ can 

never know The pure heart is the best mirror for the 

reflection of Truth, . . .As soon as it is pure, all truths flash 
upon it in a- minute, and that what we really want is head 
and heart combined. Thus the confirmed votary of pure 
Reason grasped the value and significance of . the spiritual 
intuition of a pure heart, which alone can unlock the gate 
of the unseen Reality. His reason yielded to faith; his 
domineering intellect became a submissive and faithful ally 
of his pure heart; and it was this wonderful alliance that 
made Vivekaananda what he was. From this day, he became 
a new man and practically started on a new career. His 
atheistic reactions were over, and his faith coming from within 
the depth of his heart coloured and controlled all his thou- 
ghts, words and deeds”.* 


* Cultural Heritage of India Vol. II. 
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By, his visits -to •Western countries, he raised the status 
of Hindiistaan at one stroke and for ever. S\vaanii Vwekaananda 
in his European tours established the superiority of Advaiia 
Vcdaanta over all other philosophies of the world. 


Vedaanta, the Science of Truth. 


Tile Vedaaniisis proclaim God to be the Cause, of all 
causes. The. finer. state is the cause, and the grosser state is 
the 'effect. Modern science tells us, that things that are 
destroyed only go back to their finer forms. Vedaania tells 
us that the case with the universe as a whole is'the same. 
After each cycle, all gross rnanifestations return to the final 
state (i. e.) the primal substance. AU things of the -universe 

in the form of mol ion, vibration, thoughts, resistmice, object 

etc., are but- various modifications of- that primal substance. 
The modem scientists know only, evolution but not mvolu- 
tion., The Vcdaan/^/s have gone a step ■ further in .t e ques 
of Truth. They assert that evolutbn presupposes, involution. 
The whole series ot evolution Trom -the, protoplasm to the 
perfect man,- involves one intelligent., substance. It , 
same throughout theoprocess of: creation.- as well as . ,e ore 
and .after it. . ‘ . 


the dhtelligence "'which' is .' involved 

beginning' becomes eyoived into the 
fotnisi'This cosmic Inteligence (C/d/)' 

is :^alled Sd/: m Adrurhda:^Kisten<^^^ 

— alTih'On'e^.'It is God. , , ;. r, ; .r r.: -. 


-• ■ v'Ttightiy has Smmrytve^dnand sdd, “You and I are 
Uttle Me points. :utt,e ch-els, UtU^exp^;^' 
u.i„g inside oi that infinite .0“” 

'Biisr' fhe’ difference, between : men and anima, , 
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animals and plants, between plants and stones, is not in 
kind, because e-veryone, from rhe highest angel to the 'lowest 
particle of matter, is but an expression of that one infinite 
Ocean, and the difierence is only in degree. It .is the 
immanent principle that pervades all forms of matter and' 
energy, and apart from it nothing has a reality of its own.” 

"What our country now wants” said he, "are muscles 
of iron and nerves of steel, gigantic wills that nothing can 
resist, which can penetrate into the mysteries and secrets 
of the universe and will accomplish their purpose in any 
fashion, even if it meant going down to the bottom of the 
ocean and meeting death face to face. That is' what we 
want, and that can only be created, established and streng- 
thened by understanding and realizing the ideal of the 
Advaita, that ideal of Oneness of all”. And again, “Let me 
tell you that we want strength, and every time strength. 
And the Upanishads are the great mine of stength. Therein 
lies strength enough to invigorate the whole world, the whole 
world can be vivified, made strong, energized through them. 
They will call with trumpet ' voice upon the weak, the 
miserable and the down-trodden of all races all creeds and 
all sects to stand on thier own feet and be free; freedom- 
physical freedom are the watch-words of the Upanishads'’ 
He dinned into the ears of his Hindu compatriots; “Teach 
yourselves, teach everyone his real nature, call upon the 
sleeping soul to see how it awakes. Power will come, glory 
will come, goodness will come, purity will come and every- 
thing that is excellent will come when the sleeping sord is 
roused of self-conscious activity”.=*= 

Swaitii Vimkacmanda’s exposition and his great triumph 


^ (Cult. Heritage of India Vol, II. 595). 
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'at the Parliament of Religions held in Chicago, on nth 
Sept., 1893 is a gieat National' event for Hindusican. It is 
■'one of the turning .'points in the histoiy of this country. He 
^ VC a new emphasis and power to the central Truths about 
•nindtusm. Religious. Toleration, which . is a tenet of Hinduism 
is emphasised, by 5 iW/n/ Vivekaananda in his great speech at 
iCUicago. 

•Parlia'inent of Re’ligions-Chicago 

'•Th'e' Swanti’s majestic . appearance expressive of a 
' manhood, combined .with his strikingly attractive apparel, 
made him conspicuous among the Oriental delegates. -He 
I waited till the • end of the day. to take the last, turn oj 
making a short, speech by way of announcing himself before 
the great Assembly.. As he rose to speak, .admiring and 
curious eyes were fixed upon the stately figure of the Swaaihl, 
with black hair, large and lustrous eyes,, red lips and olive 
complexion set off by a big yellow turban and flowing ochre 
robe, drawn in at the waist by an orange cord. He opened 
his lips to accost the audience endearingly as “Sisters and 
brothers of America” and he was overwhelmed by deafenning 
cheers froiri ' all corners of .the , hall. Silence followed, and 
Viyekananda poured , out his heart. Eei eft of cold formalities, 
rigid dcgin.as and hollow, stilted or illusive phraseology, .bis 
artless and spontaneous speech proceeded from . the, fullness 
.of his heart and verily “he spake .like one in authority’.. 
The surging sfreani ' of spnituality .of endless love for God 
and dified humanity of Universal, faith iii all religions-the 
“streatn that. had', its birth .'on the snow-capped heights of 
the heavenly life of Raamakrishna and had .descended to the 
ifpipaculate heart of his chosen diciple, suddenly broke 
.thfough all barriers and gushed out in a: torrential rush of 

apostolic love and wisdom. The house was .fldoded' by waves 
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of spirituality. The enraptured audience, listeningv^ to the 
age-old message of abounded Catholicism of the Hindu seers, 
saw new light beyond the misty hedges of sects, communities, 
churches and denominations. Many eyes were opened, many 
souls were stirred and the,, speaker was greeted by a fitting 
and unique ovation. 

He declared with all the emphasis that he could 
command: “The Christian is not to become a Hindu or a 
Buddhist, nor a Hindu or a Buddhist to become a Christian. 
But each must assimilate the spirit of the others and yet 
preseve his individuality and grow according to the world 
that holiness, purity and charity are not the exclusive 
possessions of any Church in the world, and that every 
system has produced men and women of the most exalted 
character. In the face of this evidence, if anybody dreams 
of the exclusive survival of his own religion and the 
destruction of the. others, I pity him ’from the bottom of 
my heart, and point out to him that upon the banner of 
every religion will soon be written in spite of his resistance, 
“Help and not Fight, Assimilation and not Destruction, 
Harmony and Peace and not Dissension.' 

Reform movements 

Brahma Samaaj. 

The earliest of reform movements was the Braahnio 
Samaaj foimded in the third decade of the nineteenth century 
by Raaja Raamamoban Roy, the first great patriot and 
reformer of modern India. He hailed with delight the 
Vpamhaaic texts on the formless Brahman with out attributes, 
and perhaps he felt relieved to find that view of God came 
almost in line with the concepts of Islam and Unitarian 
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Christianity, fljc gates of the Sani'jj were flung open to all 
incn, irrespective of caste, community or nationality. , 

The sense of equality and liberty awakened by the 
system of education was given a rather free play in remoul- 
ding social customs. The Brahma Samaaj was solid for tbe 
emancipation of women from all forms of social . iniquities. 
It was up against early marriage and forced widowhood, and 
worked intrepidl}' for female education on modern,, lines. 
Later on, it launched a crusade against the caste-system and 
succeeded on banishing it a:ltogether from the Braluna fold. - 
tinder the able guidance of its brilliant- leaders like Raajaa 
Raammohan Roy, Maharsht Devendranaaih Taagore and' . Reshab 
Qhamdra Sen, who caine in close succession, the Samaaj' passed 
through several phases- of a highly useful career. It; was 
■primaril)'- a Bengal • movement' ‘with -its headquarters in 
Calcutta, the then metropolis of India,; and had a very'; few 
followers outside this province. . ; . 

In its conception of religious faith as 'well, as' social 
reform the Bra^luna Samaaj learned at times to a considerable 
extent on exotic idealsi From its very inception it bore the 
stamp of Western Chiristianity. Raaja' Raammohan 'Roy 
borrowed freely froni Protestant Unitarianisn - to gloss over 
his Upanishadic creed, and' Rpshab Chander went so far as to 
soak the very core of the; Brahma creed with Christian ideals. 
Social customs also came to be flavoured rather too richly 
with the spices'of Westernism.- This frenzied rush for foreign 
religious sentiments and social habits made the i Brahma 
'Swnmaj alien to HindU' traditions. . . '■ , . - - ^ 

Aarya Samaaj. ; . v ' 

• ■ When in the seventies of the last century, the Brahma 
Samaaj oi Bengal, under the leadership oi Keshab.Chu^r, 
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was about to be sucked in the niaelstrdrn form of Christian 
ideals, up rose from another corner of India a' powerful religious 
movement that had no soft words for anything foreign. It 
came as a bold, and straightforward challenge against the 
whole host of Western influence, materialistic as well as reli- 
gious. Through this movement, India asserted herself once 
more, and this time gave a free, vigorous and absolutely 
uncompromising expression of some "of' her own religious 
ideals. When she was almost cornered by the currents of 
modernism, she turned round and took a bold stand on the 
solid rock of her own ancient ideals. 

This was the Aaaryd Satnaaj movement launched in 

hy Swaami Duyaanandd m Borhbay. The sponsor of 
this movement, like all traditional Hindu reformers, belonged 
to the monastic order. He was a thoroughbred Hindu Scum- 
yaasm,_ a vastly erudite Vedic scholar and a thundering pole- 
mic of the Indian type. From every point of view, he was 
a chip of the old block, and as such he differed widely from 
the Braahma leaders, who were intellectuals of the Western 
type, and who went in for finding a half-way between 
Hinduism and modern thoughts. 

He translated and interpreted the Vedas, according, to 
his own lights arid stuck to his own view of the true Vedic 
religion with passionate loyalty. In his religion, there was 
no room for the Absolute Bralunan of the -strict monist, nor 
for the dualist's Object of worship with various -names and 
various forms. His iconoclastic zeal very naturally compelled 
him to Walk out and make a room for the Aarya Samaaj 
outside the piecinets of the Hindu society. 

This religious movement also was accompanied by 
sweeping changes of social customs. The caste-system as a 
religious institution \vas abolished; the monopoly of the, Bra-*- 
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alirnins over the Vedas was denied; women were liberated 
from a number of social dtsabilities. Besides, enthusiasm for 
wide range of pliilanthropic activities including the spread 
of education became a remarkable feature of the Aarya 
SamaaU All over Northern India, specially in the Punjab, 
this new creed spread like wild fire, and in course of a. few 
decades brought several lakhs of followers within its fold. 
Thus has the Aarya Samaaj repelled from an extendve area 
the disastrous inroads of foreign culture and thereby r^orded a 
chapter of momentous achievement in the cultural history of 
this land. 

Theosophical Society. 

The Theosophical Society was started in New York in 
18/ 5. Theosophy is an interesting combination of mysticism, 
rational Philosophy and scientific ideas. Madame Blavatsky, 
a Russian lady and Colonel Alcott, an ex-army officer of 
England were notabte amongst the Founders. Drawing prohi-. 
sely from Buddhism and Hinduism, Theosophy has an oriental 
look and succeeded in making converts in the West by 
thousands. This novel creed, caught the fancy of a group of 
enlightened Indians and through the energetic efforts of 
Mrs. Annie Beasant, who made India her adopted home, safe- 
guarded Hinduism against the inroads of Atheism and Chris- 
tianity particularly in the South of India. Annie Beasnt 
fought fearlessly and suffered persecution for the establis - 

ment of Home Rule in India and she was responsible for 

advancing the country a step further towards independence. 

Theosophy did not go in for any drastic changes m 
social customs. One could weU remain withta the 

uod yet subscribe to Theosophy. The Theosophical Socirty Con- 

tribLd substantiaity to revive the faith of the “’’SMenc 
m their own sacred lore by extenaive publication of 

Hindu Scriptures with translations. 
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National Renaissance. 

During the 20th .Century, there has been an all 
embracing national renaissance throughout Hmdaisian. Where- 
as in the East, the Brahma Samoa} in Bengal, in the North 
the Aarya Samoa} and in the South, the Theosophicai Society 
were conserving whatever they considered best, in their an- 
cient lore on the West of Hindusiaan Sree Baala Gangaadhar 
TUak, the leader of Mahaaraastras patronised the orthodox 
-Hindu Dharma, following the foot steps of their great-leader 
Sree Sivaaji Mahaara}. Pandit Madan Mohan Maalaveeya foun- 
ded the Hindu University at' Benares also to conserve the 
orthodox Hindu traditions. Another University was started 
at Alighar to conserve the Islamic traditions. The Indian 
National Congress was started in the year 1885 for securing 
political advancement for Hindustan through constitutional 
measures. The boycott movement was started in Bengal in 
1905 along with the independence movement under the leader- 
ship of Sri Aravinda Ghose. Mrs. Annie Beasant encouraged 
passive resistance under the name of the Home Rule move- 
ment in the year 1923 for securing absolute Swaraa} for 
Hindustan. 

Swami Vivekaananda passed away in the year 1902, but 
the cultural self consciousness of Hindu Comrnunity asserted 
itself for ever. The Hindus are no longer ashamed of any 
constituent of their religious faith and philosophy -ol life. 
On the other hand, they are found in the roles of bold 
exponents of "the Hindu view of life” even before the Uni- 
versities, Scholars and Savants of Europe and America, and 
many among their Western audience are found to be really 
interested in the hoary culture of the Hindus. And it is, 
moreover, a fact that a few lea'ding intellectuals of the Occi- 
dent have become no less enthusiastic in broadcasting the 
the Hindu ideas and ideals. 
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The Hindus arc becotriing justly proud of the momen- 
tous achievements of their forefathers not only in the fields 
or religion and philosophy but also in the various secular 
• fronts of social life, and medieval history of India. A band 
of briltiant Historians and archaeologists has come up from 
Indian Universities and set itself seriously to construct this 
important and necessary plank of nation building. 

It is particularly within this period that the spirit of • 
scientific- research has spread ’all over India through the diffe- 
rent Universities, and already some of the scientists of this 
country like Sri J. C. Bose and Sir.- P. C. Ray, Prof. M. N. 
Sofia and Prof .Sir C. V. Rainan have obtained distinctive 
honour from foreign institutes of science. It is worth noticing 
that even in this acadamic field, the researches of Sir. ]. C. 
Bose on the sensation in plant life bear the- characteristic 
hall-mark of the ancient Hindu mind; He himself . confessed 
before" his Western audience that he was derhonstrating ■ with 
modern instruments, and elucidating through modern scien- 
tific method, a truth about plant life that had been disco- 
vered ages ago by the Hlniti seers. Sir P. C. Rayy History- 
of Hindu Cfiemisiry, Sir B. M. Seal’s Positive ’ Seienys of the 
Ancient Hindus,' the valuable work of Dr, K. M. Nadkarni 
and Dr. Mohiddin Shariff, Drs. Kirtikar and ' Basu and of 

Col. R, N. Chopra, show unmistakably how the self-coriscious- 
hess of the Hindu mind is .expressing itself even in the realm 

of science, by recovering and holding" before the world all 
that Ancient India, thought had achieved. By Bnkirig up 
modern achievements with the ancient ones, hot only in -pure 

science but also in its applied branches like Aayurveda (Medi- 

cine), India is preseriting' before all a continued and syste 

matic'history of the cultural evolution, of the 

to the pursuit of scientific truths. (Cul. Her. Vol. ii. P. brdh 
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The All India Aayimeda -Mabaamand.il established ^ , in 
the year 1907 under the leadership of great Pandits ,, Jike 
Sankara Daaji Saasiri Fade has been working for the regene- 
ration of Aayiih/eda in all its departments on more or less on 
orthodox lines. Valdyaraina Pandii D. Gopaalaachadryiila was 
the first to start an Aayurvedic college and a free ■ Aayurvedic 
dispensary on modern lines in the year 1901 at Madras. 

bciences and Arts in Hindustaan, their Object. 

The Sciences and Arts of India were divided into thirty 
two Saastras and sixty- four’ Kalaas. -^The Saastras (Sciences) 
deal with acquiring accurate knowledge and the Kalaas (Arts) 
deal with the application of the sciences to the Arts. The 
practice of the Art ' without the scientific knowledge would be 
imperfect, and similarly mere study of a science without 
sufficient pracfical application would be useless. He who is 
not perf6ct in both is compared to a bird with only one wing 
or to a chariot deprived of one of its wheels. The knowledge 
of the Saartras requires close study of^ the books, but in the 
case of a Kalaa (Art) book knowledge is not so necessary. 
Even a dumb person may be an expert in his Art by a 
gift of intuition or by continued practice. 

Vidyaa hyanantaa scha kalaa ssamkhyaatum naivaSakyate, 
Vidyaa mukhyaascha dwaatrimsa chhatusshastih 

Kalaasmritaah 

^See Kauma Saastrahy Aadinaaraa;jana Saastry, Telugu 
pages 77-102, 147-153 and BJumrateeya Vignaanam {Jelaga) 
and the Articles on Hmda Astronomy, Vedic Mathematics, 
Botany in India, Art in Indian Life, Principles of Indian 
architecture, Indian Sculpture, Indian printer and his art. 
Cultural aspects of Indian music and dancing etc., in Vol. 3. 
Cultural Heritage of India by Ramakrishna Centenary 
Committee, Belur Math. Calcutta. 
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yadyatsyaad vaachikam samyakkarma vidyaabhi sanjnikam 
Sakto mookopi yatkartum kalaa samjnaatu tatsmritam. 

Education Round the Craft. 

In India, all the arts were taught round the craft and 
not so much through books. We now see so many huge 
temples and wonders of Hindu architectural art scattered 
throughout the country. The Engineering Colleges where 
these arts and crafts were taught existed in the temples or 
the . architectural structures themselves. The GurukuJa system 
was followed even here and it was adopted suitably to 
each craft. The Indian system of education was education 
through work, something quite different from mere book 
education. I 

Thirty Two Sciences. 

The thirty two sciences are: 

I. Rug Veda, 2. Yajurveda, 3. Saamaveda, 4. Adhar? 
vanaveda,-^Four Vedaas 5. Aayurveda, 6. Dhanurveda, 

7. Gaandharva Veda, 8. Thantras (Aagamaas) Four-Upavedaas, 

9. Sikshaa, 10. Vyaakaranam, 11. Kalpam, 12. Niruktarn, 
13. Jyotishyam, 14. Chandas — ^Six Vedaangas. 15. Meemaa- 
msa. 16. Tharka, (Nyaaya-Vaiseshika). 17- Saankhya, 
18. Vedaanta, 19. Yoga — Five Saastras, 20 Itihaasa, 

21. Puraana, 22: Smrithi, 23. Naastika matha, 24. Artha- 
saastra, 25. Kaamasaastra, 26. Silpa Saastra, 27. Alankaara, 

28. Kaavyas, 29. Desabhaasha, 30. Swarokthi, 31. Yavana- 
matha, 32. Desaadi Dharma, (Customs and habits of different 
places and times). — 13 otl er saastras or sciences. 

Sixtyfour Kalaas« 

. The Kalaas or arts were numbered sixtyfour. These 
Kalaas were divided into 3 groups. Group A. Gnaanaasraya- 
concerning knowledge, B, Karmaasraya-concerning wot 
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profession; C-Dyootliaasrayai-concennng-pames and pastimes' 
intended., for- recreation . . 

Special Education for Girls in India. 

A study of these kalaas was compulsory in the curri- 
culum of education of enlightened girls in ancient India. 
Vaatsaayana says “The King’s daughter or the daughter of 

a nobleman well-versed in these arts will have her husband 

} 

under her sway even in a harem of thousand women. A 
woman gifted with these arts will by these means live com- 
fortably even when her husband is in exile or when he is 
suffering from a great trouble or when she has become a 
wdow or when she is compelled to live in a foreign country” 
(1-3-13)* These arts were taught to girls before marriage 
and if they were to be taught after the marriage, it should 
be done with the permission of her husband or at least with 
his knowledge. Practical training in some of these subjects 
was given by employing teachers in whom they had great 
confidence. The following is a list of teachers fit for such 
purpose in the order of their preference. 

I, Dhaatreyiku: Daughter of her nurse, who was 
brought up with her and who possesses proficiency in the 
subjects : 2. Sakhi :-A trusted woman friend, who is free in 
her conversation vdth her. 3. Savoyaasclia Maatntswasa : 
mother’s younger sister of the pupil’s age. (4). Vriiddha 
Dausi: an elderly woman servant, who is trusted and who 
is to the girl like the younger sister of her 'mother. (5). A 
nun proficient in these arti. (6) Girl’s own elder sister 
( 1 - 3 - 15 )- 

Anga Kalaas (Essential Arts). 

I . Gceflia : Singing or vocal music. 2. Vaadyarn — 
Playing on musical instiumenls. 3. Naatya: Dancing 4. 
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/lu/r^/yn-painting : 5. Viseshakacliltedya : the art ' of 

beautifying the face or the toilet of . the face; 6. Thandtda 
Knsitma ball Vikaara: This art consists of collecting seeds 
«>f various colours and decorating marble floors and plates of 
bi .iss etc., with floral and other designs. 7. Pushpaasiarana : 
Carpetting the walls with flowers of various designs, or 
cltcorting works with flcral designs. 8. Dasaiia Vasana ariga- 
roaga : Improving the shining, colour or complesion of teeth 
clot lies, parts of the body, chiefly lips, nails, and cheeks, to 
promote attraction 9. Manibboomikaa Kama : Constructing 
mosaic floors with gems, decorating special rooms in the' 
house, by studing the floor with precious stones of vanous 
colours. 10. Sayatia Rachama ': The art of niaking beds accor- 
ding to sea ions of the year' and tastes of individrials. ' ir 
Udakavaadyain The art of playing on water so as to, 
•produce musical sounds as if from an instrument' ot'Jalai^ 
rangarti. 12 Udakaaghaaiham ':- Throwing natural or colored 
or scented water, at others with hands or with instruments 
like syringes 13. Chiira ybg'a';- ‘This is a secret art of prepa- 
ring medicines for deforming or disabling rivals': ‘14.“ 
grailiana Vikalpa :. mnhxag garlands' with ■.fl6w,ers'''>' of ^ one or 
different colours:; 15. Sekarakaapeeda Yojamni 'VKe art' of' 
making, crowns- of. iioviexs .i^.- Nepaihya Praybga •-■ The ^art of 
selecting.'attfactive -jewels' and dress according to ; the place, 
time and suitability. .17.:. /<hr/M:/;iz/ra Bfianga : -Vne infl -of 
decorating the ears with ornaments or 'flowers; -' or '-ivory' 
scrapings. iQ. Gattdha YukliwyTihe arf> of -perfumiei^. 19.' 
Bhooshwm Yojana The art of wearing ornaments, ' SoOTyiyyfl 
-hooked like necklaces and Asamyojya like bangles'. -20) 
Indrajaala— The .art of producing illusions by.- hypnotism or 
performing miracles, ‘21. ' 'Kauchamddm ' ‘Yoga • The art ol 

increasing ■sexual 'virility ’ arid^ the strerigth of • the '.'‘-body. 22. 
HastalaagJma Nifhbleness or the- slight of the handr'^o as 
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to deceive the audience; 23. Vidiiira Saaha Yoosha Bliakshya 
Krlya : — the art of prepaiing food, soups, vegetables, sweet- 
meats, and other eatables 24. Paanaka Rasa Aasava Yojana 
the : preparation of different kinds of drinks or Paamkas. 25 
Soocheevaana Kama Needle work as in making shirts, .dar- 
ning, manufacturing quilts. 26. Sootrakeeda : — Playing with 
strnings of coloured thread, making dolls dance by invisible 
strings attached to them 27. Veerna Damariika Vaadya : — 
playing on the Veena and Damantka. 2i, Prahelika : — the art 
of solving riddles. 29. Praiimaala : — the art of recitation 
(poetical) 30. Diirvaachaka Yoga : — The art of reciting verses 
bristling with hard syllables. 31-. Ptistaka Vaachaka: the ait 
of reading standard works in melodious tones, 32. Natakaak- 
hyaayikaa Darsanam : the ai t of Drama, or tlie art of telling 
a story such as a novel. 33. Kaavya Samasyaa Pcoranam : 
Filling up blanks in verses. 34. PaUikaa Vcira Vaana Vikalpa : 
Rattan and Bamboo work. 85. Tharkii-karma : — making arti- 
ficial appliances 36. Thakshana : Carpentry. 37 Vaastiwidya 
Building construction. 38 Roopya Raina Pariksha : — Art of 
testing precious stones and metals 39. DhaaUivaada : — Metal- 
lurgy and Chemistry. 40 Maniraagakara jnoJiaam : — polishing 
precious stones and diamonds locating and working mines 
etc., 41. Vriksh aayurveda : — Science relatii g to the plant life 
42. McsliakiikhiUa laaraka Yiiddha Vikclpa : — Trainii g rams, 
cocks and laai'akas (birds) to fight. 43. Sakasaarikaa Pralaa- 
pam : — Teaching parrots, doves, etc , to speak human langu- 
ages 44. Uisaadana Samvaai and kcsaniardana Kaiisalam : — The 
art of Massage, cleaning ar.d shampooing the hair etc., 45 

Akshara musiikaakaihana the art of speaking or writing in 
cipher languages. 46 MlccchUa Vikalpa : — Ihe art of altering 

the positions of letters as in a code language 47, Desabhaasha 
Vijnaanam Knowledge of the languages of different coun- 
tries 48. Piis/ipasakaiika Making curious such as chariots 
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with Bowers. 4g. Nimitla Jnaanam Knowledge of cause and 
effect and fore telling the future, 50. Yaniraarntrikaz— Con^ 
stnicting machinery for locomotion, and for pumping water 
etc. 51, Dfiaarancimaatrika Th.e science of memory training. 
52. Sampaaihyam the .ait of memorising recitals or slokas. 
53> Maanascckaavyaknya : — Thought reading and poetic Art. 
5 A- Abhidhaanakosha Memorisii,g a dictionary, 55. Cbando- 
pmanam : — Prosody, 56. Kr'makalpa : — Alankara (Rhetoric). 
57. Chaliiaka Yoga The art of deception in which the voice 
and person are disguised. 58. Yas/ra Goparum:- the art of 
dressing skilfully. 59. Dyoota ■ Visesha the art of gambling 
f)0. Aakarsbakreeda, The art of gaming with dice 61.' 
Baalakrcedaanaka :■ — Children's games and pastimes. 62 
Vainayiki Jnaanam training of animals 63 Vdijdyiki gnamam:-- 
The art of obtaining victorj'-over opponents. 64 Vyaavadimki 
jnaanam the art of physical excercises, wrestling etc.. 

The above is, Vaaisaayana’^s classification of the 64 
arts (i. e.,) Angakalas, the essential arts' which are necessary 
" for the acquistion' of knowledge, for' earning a living and 
for recreation. In addition to the above, he gives a list of . 
another set of 64 arts called Paanchaala ChaihassasfUl, the 
fundamental arts {Moolakalaas), which relate to the sexual 
sciences directly. In this list, 24 arts relate to work, 20 
relate to games 16 relate to the bedroom, and 4 
auxiliary to sexual life — total 64. 

Stikraneeti Saara, and other books give separate lists of 
the 64 Arts, as reckoned in their respective periods. 

In one list, 7 arts relate to Gaandharva Veda 

include music, dancing etc. 

10 relate to Aaytirveda and include (1) preparation of 
medicated wines, {2) of syrups, honeys, and preparing dietary 
(3) surgical operations, and blood-letting (4) hdrti-culture. 
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(5) pharmacology, (6) sugar refining and modifying {7) reducing 
metals from ores, (8) converting metals into powders, 
{9) preparation of mild and caustic alkalies, and (10) treat- 
ment of diseases like fevers. 

5 relate to Dhamrveda and include Sword play. 
Boxing, Wrestling, Archery and skill in Handing animals. 

Among others in this list are skill in Yoga Aasanas. 
Madras, Jwellary and Pottery, Engineering, mixing of paints 
and dyes, Navigation and Ship-building. Rope making. 
Diamond cutting. Diary farming, Kshura Karma (hair cutting) 
Washing and dyeing clothes. Extracting ores, Basket weaving, 
Glass manufacture Irrigation and so on. 

Every art that flourished in India created a new 
caste and thus we have 518 Arts and as many castes were 
recognised in India, giving rise to 518 autonamous units in 
the Society. {V<ia&a»yarta-By Adinaataayana sastry—p. 78). 

Glass Industry at Takshasila. 

You will be astonished to read about the glass 
industry which existed in Hindusiaan in those days. --H'Tn 
another chamber, F. 1 . was a floor of glass tiles of bright 
azure blue with a few other colours — black, white and 
yellow — mixed with them. These tiles average 10 1(4 inch 
square by i 1/3 inch thick and are of transparent glass, the 
first complete specimens of their kind, which have yet to 

come to light in India In connection with these tiles it 

is interesting to recall the Chinese traditions that glass 
making was introduced into China from Northern India. 
Probably the whole procession path round the temple at 
Taxilla was at one time paved with these glass stgnes.” 
Specimens of these tiles may be seen at the Sfuseums at 

Guide to Taxilla by Sir Jobu Marshall pages 58 and 59, 
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Taxtlla, Patna and London. It. is n-) wonderful palace. built 
by Maya. It was so constructed with the aid of glass of 
different hues that one, was. deluded, to observe the presence 
of water, where there was no vvater and vice-versa. This 
glass industry, as 3'ou can very well see now, was one of 
the causes of the great Mahaabhaarata War." 

Aayurveda as a Domestic Art. 

In the chapter on Bhaaryaadhikaraha (duties of, wife) 
in Kaamasastraa (4-1-28) we find among others, the. mention 
of the following arts, among the duties; of. a wife, viz;, the 
collection, of seeds. of vegetables suitable for diet and -theii' 
cultivation and the collection.and. preservation, of. common, 
herbs used in domestic medicines.... ;. ' 

Moola kaaluka paalankee^ damana . ; ■ 

Kaamraata: Kairvaaruka traapusa vaartaaka' . ■ 

Kooshmaanda alaabu s'oorana sukanaasaa' 

Swayamguptaa tilaparnika agnimandha. lasuna 
Palaandu prabhriteenaara saiyaushadheenaam cha 
Beejagrahanam kaale vaa.pascha (4-1-29) 

Tadhaa lavana sneha yoscha andha dravya 
Katuka bbaandaushadliaa naam cha durlabbaanaam 
Bhava eshu' prachhannam nidhaanam. (4-1-28) 

Similarly, we find that. Aasavaas and .Aristaas ^ere 
prepared under the supervision of. the housewife,,wbo .had to - 
see to their proper use. and their sale according. tO; the need? . 
'of "the family and also, to keep their accounts. , - , ■ 

"Suraakumbheenaa.maasavakumbheenaam cha-,- ■ 

Sthaapanam tadupaypgah kraya. - . . rJru. ^ 

Vikayaayuvyayaa vekshanani , i : 

. This is one of the reasons^ why Aayurveda -has- been 
firmly established as a domestic art m Hindustaan. . 
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Hindu Oh ar m a and Greater India* 

These sixty four arts and 32 science were cultivated in 
Hindustaan as’ separate branches of knowledge but all these 
arts and sciences were so developed as to bring about a 
consummation of the idea of the Oneness of the Universe 
and of the Greater. The Hindus spread the' Hindu Dharma 
wherever they went. The Greater India included the 
whole of Burma, and the whole of Indo-china and expanded 
in the East fndies as far as Philippines and in the West it 
included the whole of Afghanistan then known as Gaandhaara. 

Read the excellent articles on "The Hindu Kingdoms 

of Indo- China and Java, Hindu Culture and Greater India 
in Vol 3-Cultutal Heritage of India. 

The famous Angkor Vat, the city Temple about a mile 
from the capital, Yasodharapura (Angkor) of Cambodia, built 
towards the close of 12th century A. D. was one of the grea- 
test and the .most archetictural cities of the world ■ in the 
middle ages. The central tower, crowning the main shrine 
rises 2 1 3 feet above the ground level. There are three galle- 
ries, one in each t'etiace, and the first gallery is adorned 
with splendid bas-reliefs depicting court scenes ' and scenes 
from the Raaniaayam, Mahaabbaarata, and Harivamsa. A point 

to be noted is the predominant part given to Vislwii and 
Raama and Krishna incarnations. 

The Art of. Navigation. 

The Hindus were the best navigators of the world un- 
til their, art and trade, were actually killed by the unjust 
regulations of the British, Parliament. , , 

"The East India Company were naturally convinced 
that India built ships, ended only when they "were wrecked 
or they became obsolete” but "they never wore out’. The 
Company, • therefore, in the first ' instance, imported an 
English ship-builder; to wit, Mr. Warrick Pelt, in 1668, and 
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he built two ships at Soffra/ ior them, the '^*5uipmeiit and 
stores for which were brought over from- England. . ..He 
established a 'j'aTd at Soora/, -which was maintained upto 
J 735 and then transferred to Bambay along with its foreman, 
Mr Lowjee Nuserwanjee, whose family ultimately became 
l!ie master snipwrights and ship-builders of the Company, 
and held that position for a good part of a century and 
a quajtcr. 


"In the -year 1814, the Parliament , laid down that 
Indian sailors even though they were the subjects of His 
Majesty of England shall not be deemed to be "British 
mariners” and any ship even though British, which bad not 
on board three-fourths of its crew of British mariners or 
seven 'British mariners pet i 00 registered tons, would be 
liable to forfeiture, and that no ship was to enter the port 
of London whose master was' not a- British mariner”. Thus 
a ^eat national industry, art and trade were destroyed. 
{Gaandhigram-1941). ‘ ' ' 

Religion As a Science^ 

We have, so far .traced the j cultural history Of Hind*^" 
Stan giving ^mpre prominence to the social, economic, religious 
and philosophical growth of the nation, than to: battles and 
kings. 


There is no partition wall in the Hindu mind between 
the'seO'ular and the; spiritual which are wonderfully blended 
into ja harnionipus whole.'.Even the : care - of ' the physical 
body is looked upon as a sacred duty, necessary, for spiri- 
tiial’-hvelfafe, : ■ 

' Let each in'diyidu^.in 'the;,spciet^^ .epdeayour to reali^ 
his dwn 'sphituar welfare, and then it must happen that li !5 
own ■per'pnaL i4eresta;Cannot,.r^^ counter , to . the ■, interests 
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of others. The nitiinate goal being the same, the paths follo- 
wed by separate individuals, though different according to 
the special environment of each, are bound to be convergent, 
and there should be no occasion for conflict. 

In his relation to the rest of society, every individual, 
according to the Indian scheme, lays stress upon his dutics- 
his Dharma-hy which he is to secure his own advancement, 
and thu' he may be distinguished from the European, who 
' emphasizes his rights. Of course, the one implies the other, 
but while right looks to the acquisition of power and cem- 
forts for the physical self, the path of duty lies through 
the dist barge of debts which a person owes to all about 
him-to his fellows in the community, to his forefathers and 
to all sentient beings. At his very birth, a Hindu is born 
charged with liabilities, as owing a debt to the gods, to 
the risitis, to the fore fathers, to men and to other living 
creatures. 

The Indian life is in all aspects bound up with 
religious observance calculated to bring about a realisation 
of the ultimate truths, by a graduated course ef mental and 
moral discipline. The human body is treated as one rvhole 
i. e. body, mind and soul, all as one entity. The humanity 
is similarly conceived as a W'holc and the universe also 
as a whole. 

I \Vc have already stated that all quarrels, wars and 
\ci3pidemic diseases arise on account Aditarma, which starts in 
ji?.he selfishness of individual leaders and which infects others 
ind thus eifccts the growth of communities and nations. 


Taittariya Bliraahmana, V. 3-10-5. Satapatha Braahmana. 

1-7-21. 
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Whatever the}' — individuals, communities or nation- — enjoy 
or suffer is ihc consequence' of their own Karma (action), 
tlie fruit of whicli they alone have to reap. 

In order tliat Dharma (duty) may again be a living 
force helping humanity'’ in the attainment of their aspirations 
it is necessary that the exsting religious k'novviedge should 
he studied as a science. Such studies should be guided by an 
a.ccurate knowledge of the problems of human life and a 
careful analysis of the human mind. ' 

\Vc are not to laugh or weep over the actions of men 
but \\;e should simply understand them and take an account 
of every detail, as we do, when we conduct .experiments 
and observations in . other sciences." We should study 
carefully men's affection and passions such as .desire, hate, 
anger, greed, arrogance, pity and all other disturbances of 
the mind. We should regard' them not as vices, but as 
properties belonging to particular states of consciousness. 
They are symptoms of certain diseases. They sometimes, cause 
intense excitement, restlessness and unconsciousness just like 
fever or other diseases.' , .* . 

Therefore, a t ho rough knowledge of the religious and 
eiriotional life of the people and their practices should form 
the background of the study of the medical student and 
should be a guide to him as a scientist. He has to deal 
with the faiths, habits and customs of the people and their 
relative impoctanc according to the time' and place. 

Adynmda did not therefore divide the studies of 
social, religious' and humanatarian subjects into separate and 
water tight compartments but included rightly all these JU 
the" curriculum of studies of the medical student. The reader 
will' know more of it as he proceeds, in his studies. 
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The Advent of Satya-Yuga. 

The salvation of the man does not lie in the different 
nations quarrelling with each other' like the brutes of the 
jungle. The Western civilisation subordinated learning to 
politics. The Knowledge of the science was prostituted to 
serve as a handmaid of the war machine. A true Braahtnana 
has to acquire knowledge for its own sake (Nishphala) (i. e.) 
without any idea of the fruit of such action, and should 
propagate that knowledge without expecting any remunera- 
tion. Adhyayana and Adhyaapaka are his legitimate duties. 
The- ultimate study of all sciences (Darsanas) was the 
acquisition- of Prajna-a mental flame which enables man to 
know God, When this Truth is learnt, the equality of all 
living creatures, and their brotherhood is. firmly established. 

Sarva Bhootastha Maatmaanam, 

Sarva Bootaani Chaatmani, 

' Yeekshatec Yoga Yuktaatma.' 

Sarvatra Samadarsanah. (Geeta Ch. 6, Ver. 29). 
Vidyaa Vinayasampanne, 

Braahmane Gavi hasthini, 

Suni Chaiva Sva paake Cha 

Panditaa Sama Darsinah. (Geeta Ch. 5, Ver. i8). 

man who as his visicn equalised in all dirtctions 
sees himself in all beings and sees also that all created 
beings are within himself. A Pandita ( a learned man ) is 
one whose vision is the same towards a Braahraana, who is 
endowed with knowledge and humility, as towards any other 
animal such as a cow or an elephant, or even a dog or a 
dog-eater.” This state of equilibrium of the mind is obtai- 
ned by a Vogi like Mahaatma Gaandhi. His real personality 
with his weapon of non-viokree can be understood only. 
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when this philosophic back-ground is studiedi The Science 
of Aayimrda, true to its name as the Science of life, bas 
specialised in the subject of Ahimsa, .which relates to the 
evolution of the processes of life as a whole. 

"Among diverse means that exist for .prolonging life, 
y 4 //// 7 isa-abstention from injury (non-violence) or universal 
compassion is regarded as the foremost of all such means 
(not food). Such abstention from injuring other creatures 
leads to merit, which prolongs life. Aayiimda regards know- 
ledge (not meat eating) as the best promoter of the nutri- 
tion of mind and body. Subjugation of the senses (not their 
satisfaction) is the foremost of all means for deriving happi- 
ness. A knowledge of the Supreme Soul, Brahman, is the 
foremost of all means for deriving salvation and bliss, and 
the practice of Brahmacharya (living in God but not in seX 
life) is the foremost of all paths leading to the attainment 
of happy goals,” {Charaka, Sidra, Ch. 30-V-15). It is only 
the study of this science of life [Ai^arvedcC) in its true bearing 
as a science that would enable one to understand its hold ^ 
upon the people. 

Mahacdma Gaandhi stands to-day as an apostle of Ahimsa 
thus expounded in Aayurveda as the Sole instrument for 
prolonging life. He has no enemies, because he is free from 
partiality. He is •'Dwandwaaieetd’ free from the opposite 
feelings of desire and hate {Raaga and Dwesh.) Absolute tran- 
quility of mind prevails in him even when he is engaged in 
solving the most complicated problems. 

"Aapooryamaanam Achalapratishtam, 

Samudra maapah pravisanti yadvat, 

Tadwat kaamaayam pravisanti sarve 

Sa saanti maapnoti nakaama kaarai. (Geeta. Ch. II V. 70) 
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Jnst as all water enters the sea, the shores of which 
are not transgressed although it is being filled on .all sides, 
so also is true tranqulity obtained only by that person, who 
is entered into by all objects of sense, without disturbing 
his tranquility. This tranquility cannot be obtained by one, 
who desires satisfaction of his senses. 

He alone acquires tranquility, who performs actions, 
J^aving given up all attachment and becomes desireless and 
who has not got mine-ness and egoism. 

"Vihaaya Kaamaan Yassarvaan 

Pumaanscharati Nishpruhah 

Nirmamo Nirahamkaarah 

Sasaanti Madhi'Gachhati, 

(Gita. Ch. II-71) 

It does not mean that one should abandon action in 
order to attain tranquility. Whereas the minds of ordinary 
people are confused by the hope of fruit, the mind of a 
man, who has reached the state of perfection is not. distres- 
sed by the hope of fruit. Whatever be the number of actions 
he has to perform, he does them remaining as peaceful as 
the deep sea. He does not therefore suffer* from pain or 
happiness, Mahaatma Gaandki is not a Sanyaasm of the men- 
dicant type. He has a dyanamic personality. He moves about 
in the objects of sense (i. e. in the worldly affairs), keeping 
his senses \inder control. All that he does is not for himself 
but for Lofia Sangraka i. e., for the benefit of the world. He 
has absolute faith in the maxim *'Saiya nma Jayati : — Truth 
alone succeeds.” He can always see the truth without being 
prejudiced by any body or any action, even of his enemies. 
In fact, he has no enemies in the world. 

Almost like a prophet of the age, Vivekaananda declared. 
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lliat even lha lalcrt movcn'.cnts of Socialism or Communism 
woijld never be able to .achieve their goal until and unless 
they took their stand on spiritual ideals. "The political 
system, s. that VC arc struggling for in India have been in 
Europe for ages. They have teen tried for cer.turies and 
have been found wanting. One after another the institutions 
systems, and everything connected with political governments 
have been condemned as useless, and Europe is rest less 
does not know where to' turn. It'is hopeless and perfectly 
useless to govern mankind with the sword. You will find 
that the very centres from which such ideas as government 
by force sprang up are the, very, first centres to degrade 
and degenerate and crumble to pieces. Europe, the centre 
of the manifestation of the material energy, will crumble to 
pieces within fifty years, if she is not mindful to change 
her position, to shift her ground and make spirituality the 
basis of her life” (Cul.. Her. Vol. H. P. 597). 

The re-advent of \Safya Ynga in this world would 
again be ushered in by , .7Wo//aatoc Goc/?flf/rf, whose politics 
are based on religion (goodness of all men). He now shmes 
like a, guiding st,rr on the horizon of the world caught; ip 
the tempest of mutual jealousies and strife. He will be 
sole representative , of Hindustan,. , in. the,,, councils of th? 
world when peace is discussed.: The modern civilization will 
tlien .be -thproughly. overhauled in, the light of his Vedaantic . 
teachings., ',, . , ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

Hinciusthan' to Lead the world again. 

At the beginning , of the world (i. e) ; during the last 
SatyarYuga, ihetQ .was but one ;class of men/ when . the cow 
of Sanaatana Dliarma was ,Avalking on' all its four legs (set 
Page 19, Supra), and. in the coming Saiya Viiga also all the 
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classes, all the religions, castes arid creeds vvill have to go 
back to one Caste professing Truth- rind Non-Violence as 
its creed. ,, : 1 .. 

“This is the land from whence^ spirituality and - philo- 
sophy have again and again rushed out and deluged the 
world and this is the' land from whence once more such 
tides must proceed in order to bring life and vigour into the 
decaying races of mankind. It is the same Hindiistaan which 
has withstood the shocks of centuries, of hundreds of foreign 
invasions, of himdreds of upheavels of manners and customs. 
It is the same land which stands firmer than any rock in 
the world, with its undying vigbur, indestructible life. Its 
life is of the same nature as the Soul, without beginning 
and without end-immortal, and we are the children of such 
a country.” 

Have tremendous faith .in yourselves. Have that faith, 
that eternal power is lodged in every soul -and then, 
you will revive the whole of Hindustan. Be ready to 
sacrifice “Yajna,” yourself, for the benefit of your race, 
and for the welfare of humanity. For the Hindu, life is 
eternal. 

“ Pariiraamc^a Saadhoonaahi' 

Vinmsaayacha Dushkruiflariv' 

Dharmasamsiaapa naardhaaya, 

SambJmaami Yage Yug^’/'/^ 

2 

May the Lord who comes again rind..agaia for the- 
salvation of His own people bless us. ' • ■ 


* , 

^ Swaami Vivekaananda Leectures. P. 285. 
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f *‘Qobraahmwiebhya Ssabhamasthu Niiyam, 
Lokaah Samastaali Sukbino Bhavantii\ 

"Peace be to the Cow, and the Braahmwm, 
Let all the worlds be happy." 

Om Saantih, Saantih, Saantih. 
Peace, Peace, Peace. 


•J-The cow is symbolical" of physical strength anc* 
prosperity. 

' The Braahmana is* syinbolical of mental strength. 
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Introduction. 

Being as old as the Vedas, the history of Aayurveda 
takes us back to the remotest antiquity. But, Aayurveda is 
not a science, of mere antiquarian interest. It is a science 
as well as an art, original in itself and based upon the 
practical experience and careful methods of investigation 
pursued by the great sages of the by-gone times, who where 
endowed with intuition. Its survival through all these ages 
inspite of many other systems of medicine imported fiom 
outside and competing with it, is in itself a standing testi- 
mony and a positive test for its efficacy and the intrinsic 
strength of its foundations. 

It is lamentable that the History of Aayurveda has not 
been prescribed as a subject in the curriculam of studies even 
for the Aacfiarya and the High Proficiency examinations. The 
knowledge in the science of Aavtirveda cannot be complete 
and entire without a knowledge of its history. Further, it is 
regretable to find that a majority of the Aayarvedisis are ,not 
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(ivcn acquainted with the names of the ancient Aayurvsdk 
.•nithors and their compilations. The founders and builders 
of this great System of Medicine were so hu nble, and 
selfless in their endeavours as not to mention anything 
about themselves in their compendiums, a feature which is 
characteristic with all the ancient . Hindu sages. The times 
in which these great benefactors of mankind flourished and 
wrote their SamhUas are lost to us in dim obscurity and 
little or nothing is known about the incidents of their 
lives except that their names have been quoted here and 
thcic by commentators of the latter times. 

Under these circumstances, a complete history of 
Aayurvjda which has no beginning or an end [Anaiii) cannot 
be attempted in a few pages and In a single chapter as this. 

Therefore, in the present chapter we propose to present 
a bird’s eye view of the historical domain of Aayurveda 
commencing from the earliest times down to the ^present daj^ 
la this connection the honoured • names of Sir P, C. Ray, 
Thakorc Saheb of Gondal, Dr. G. N., Mukharjee and Dr. C. 
3futhu may gratefully be remembered. 

.Periods in the History of Aayurveda. 

The History of Aayurveda may conveniently be descri- 
bed in the following periods or Yugas viz., ' 

. I. Vaidika Yuga, 2.- Sambita Yuga, 3. Bauddha Yuga; 

4. Pauraanika Yuga, 5. Mahammadeej'a Yuga and 6. Aangla 
Yuga. 

'I " 

The Vaidika Yuga. 

ThLs, period extends from the pre-historic times up to 2500 B. C. 

£Cpntents.'-Vedas-Aayurveda an Upaveda-Aayuryeda in 
the l^edas-Refeience to Tridhaatus-Anatomical references in 

r* ' ■ * 
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the Vedas-Reference to the process of metaboiism-Baclerio- 
logy-Yukti Vyapaasraya or medical treatment. Soma, the king 
of plants-List of a few drugs in the Vedas-Takinan, the malarial 
fever-Light and Chromo treatments-Hydrothcfapy. Surgery in 
the Vedas-Midwifery-Daivavyapaasraya Chikitsa or Treatment 
by Faith-Medicine as a profession in the Vedic tiraes-Threc 
classes of Physicians. Aayurveda not separated from the 
Vedas.] 

Vedaas. 

, Hindu Scriptures are generally classfied into two classes 
viz. Sruiis and SmrUis. Literally, by Smti is meant what has 
been heard. Our ancient Rishis, It is behved to have been, 
bear'd as revelation from Brahma and the Risiiics thus 
inspired have left a record of those traths for our benefit. 
The Rishis are therefore called Seers or Sages. These records 
are called the Vedaas, These stand primary in point of 
authority while SmrUis are secondary which simply amplify 
the prirciples laid down in the former {}'cdaas]. The Vedaas 
are four in number viz., The Rig Veda, 2. the Yajurveda, 3- the 
Saama Vcdazxi^ 4. the Ailiana Veda of which He Rig Ved is 
the earliest and Aiharva Veda the latest. These arc considered 
to be the oldest books in the library of man. As no body 
knows when and by whom they wei’e co.mpiled, they are 
considered as Apaurusheya {not man-made) and propounded 
by Brahman, Himself, 

Aayvrveda an Upi veda, 

Though Aayurveda has been described as the essence of 
t all the- Vedaas in • Piiranaas (Brahma Valvart) and as a fifth 
I Veda by sage Kpsyapa, it is also traditionaiiy believed that, 
it is an Upa~Veda, It is thus as authoritative 
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k-vcry Veda has an Up-Veda of its own; Aayamda 
being the Upa Veda of Rig Kurfa, Archery of Yajarveda, the 
science of i\Iusic of Saainaveda and the science of Surgery of 
Aiharva Veda. 

‘'Sarveshameva Vedaanaam upavedaa bhavanti, 

Rigvcdasyaayurveda upavedah. 

Yajurvedasya Dlianurveda upavedah, 

Saamavedasya, Gaandharvaveda upavedah, 

Atharvavedasya, Sastrasaastraani” Charana Vyuha. 

Aayurveda is regarded as the Upa-Veda of Aiharvmdc.. 
also." Iha kitalu Aayurvedanaama Yadiipaangamadham- 
vedas^’a.'', (Sus Soo, Chap. I). 

Charaka also considers Atharvaveda as the ^asis sf 

- • j 

Aayurveda. (Soo. Chap.' 30). 

Whether Aayurveda forms a sub-veda or an auxiliary 
one to Rig Veda or to Aikarvaveda, it matters little as the 
topics relating to it (Aayurveda) are met with freely scattered 
here and there in varying measures in all the Vedaas thougli 
none of the Vedaas contain the word Aayurveda throughout 
their vast bodies. 

Aayurveda in the Vedaas. 

What ever may’ be the origin of the Vedas whether 
they owe their origin to divinity or to humanity, they occupy 
an unique position of their own and enlighten us upon the 
early habits and customs of the people and also of the 
medical Science of our nation during the* pre-Budhistic times. 

In fact, of the Vedaas the Rig and the Atliarva Vedaas are the 
preponderating sources of the fundamental principles of 
Aayurveda. But it is not an easy task to ferret out the materials 
of Aayurveda lying scattered in the vast body of the Vadie lite - 1 
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rature. We will, however, present the theories of Aaykrveda 
and its principles of treatment cutled from the different places 
of the Vedaas to give an enraptured glimpse and insight into 
the insight of the science. One cannot but admire from. these 
the insight of the ancient Rishis their keen and careful 
observation of nature and its elaborate application upon the 
health of man. 

"In the Vedaas, the medical knowledge is often said 
to be derived from the actions of animals. In the Aiharva 
Veda, we find certain animals acting as teachers of medicine. 
The boar, ichneumon, serpants, eagles, falcons and birds, oxen, 
kine, goats, sheep and' wild animals are mentioned as versed 
in the qualities of medicinal plants.” {'VIII 7-23-26 — ^Histor7 
of Indian Medicine, Vol. I. P. 72. G. N. M). 

Reference to Tridhaatus. 

A reference to the theory of Tridhaatus is met with in 
Rig-'Meda which runs as follows ,* — 

Trirno aswinaa divyaani bheshajaa trih Paardbivaani 
irirudatta inadbhyah, 

Omaanam son yormamakaaya soonave tridhaata sarma 
vahatam sabhaspaiee” Rig. Ve. 1 - 7 - 46 . 

The equilibrium of the said three Dimtus means health 
or happiness, whereas their de-rangement constitutes disease 
or distress, 

Saayanaachaaya the famous commentator of the Vedaas 
has interpreted the Tri Dhaata as Vaaia, Pitta, and Slekshma 
and Slated that their equipose is happiness [Sarma). 

Anatomical References. 

Practical surgery requires a good knowledge of practical 
anatomy. There can be no doubt- that the ancient Aryan 
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Rishis possessed a good knowledge of anatomy of different 
parts of the budy. They were also acquainted with the 
anatomy of at leasst certain animals such as the goat, and 
bocse, that tlicy often used at the sacrificial functions. This 
afforded excellent materials for a knowledge of comparative 
anatomy. They recognised the various organs of the body 
and gave cHlfcient names to the diffeicnt organs. Even in the 
earliest records as the Rigycda, we come across with the 
names of certain internal organs as the heart, intestines etc., 
An investigation into the Araiiyaha Bralanam of Yajurveda 
will give one the mair; traces of anatomy' as mentioned in 
the smgical science (3-9-30). A few referenes to anatomical 
terms occuring iii the Vcdacis are given below. 


Vedic Name 


Reference. 

Antra 

(Intestines) 

Ath 

2 - 33-3 

Bhaiiishtu ? 

(Prostate gland) 

Ath 

* 1 0-9-1 7 

Dhamani 

(Artery & also. Nerve) 

Ath 

1-17-13 

Gaveeni 

(Ureters) 


1-3-6 

Gudaa 

(Rectum) 

Ath 

I 0-9-1 

Hridaya 

(Heart) 

Ath 

2-29-6 

Kaphodau 

(Lungs) . 

Ath 

10-2-4 

Kloman 

(Tracheo bronchial tree 




& Pancreas) 

Ath: 

10-8-12 

Kukshi 

(Stomach and intestines) 

Rig 

3^36-8 

Mastishka 

(Brain) 

Ath 

10—2—8 

Matasna, Vrikka 

(Kidneys) 

Ath' J 

10 — 2 — 4 

* . * ■ ' • 

... . . . . 


■ 9-12-13 

Manya 

(Neck) 



Naadi 

,• . (Nerve & also artery) Ath 

10 — 7-15 

Pesani 

(Muscle) 

Ath 

10 — 2 — I 

Pleehan 

(Spleen) 

Ath ' 

2 - 33—3 

Puree'tat 

(Peri’eardium) 

Ath ■ 

■ 9-12-n 
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Vedic Name ^ Referece. 


Snaayu 

(Sinews) 

Ath 

1 

0 

1 

Siraa 

(Veins) 

Ath 

1-17—3 

Udara 

(Stomach) 

Rig 

3-33—8 

Vasti 

(Bladder) 

Ath 

2-33—3 

Vrishana 

(Testis) 

Ath 

9-12-13 

Yakrit 

(Liver) 

Ath 

2-33—3 

Apaan 

* (Liver) ? 

Gop 

Brah. 3 

Athara kantha 

(Base of the 

mouth) Sukl 

Yazur 24 

Jaambila 

(Stomach) 



Sthoola Guda 

(Upper rectun) 

it 

Sushka Kantha 

(Top of the 

mouth) 

•t 

Vaikarta 

(Liver) 

Atr 

Brah. 

Hrida yaupasa 

(Lungs) 


it 

Kaakud 

(Pharynx) 


Gop. Brah 3 


Aiharva Veda in its Tenth K rand a contains a special 
hymn on the creation of Purusha in which several parts of 
the skeleton were enumerated orderly from foot to head. 


Paarsni (Heel), Gulpha (Ankle bone^, Anguli (Digit), 
Uchlakha (Long bones), Pratistha (Base), Asteevat or Jaanu 
(Knee cap), Jangha (Leg bones) Sroni '(Pelvic cavity), Uni 
(Thighbone), Uras (Breast bone), Greeva (Wind pipe), Stana 
(Ribs), Kaphoda (Shoulder blade), Skindha (Neck bones) Prista 
(Backbones). Amsa (Color bone), Lalaata, (Brow), Kakaatika. 
(Central facial bone) Kaapala (Cranium), Hanu (Jaw) f (Hoernle) 

According to Satapaiha Brahinana the number of bones 
in man is 360 "Sliasidls dia ha vai ihreeni Piira&has^m asthaeenV’ 
{W— 5 — 4 ), 

That the body is made up of the live Bhootas was con- 
ceived by the Aaiyans as early as the Vedic period, a fact 


Sri Goldbole Saastri, Bomba}’, filedicine of Ancient India. 
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which is evident from the following hymn addressed to 
Agni thus: — 

“Let his eye go to the sun, his breath to the wind and 
to the sky and to earth according to nature of the ’ several 
parts of the body.” Rig (16 3. 4. 5, 6. 7). 

The Process of Metabolism. 

In Chaandogya Braahmana of Saama Veda (Shashta pra- 
paata), we find references to the process of digesion, assimi- 
lation and Metabolism arrd even the nourishment of senses 
described in the form of a discourse between Sweiaketu and 
his father. 

*‘Anm masisan thredhaa vidheeyatetasya 

Yah sihavishio dhaaiti sthai pureesham bhamti 

Yo madhyama stan maamsayo nishia sikati manah"' 

“The Anna {Paardhiva-SoMA food) that is eaten is 
divided into three parts. The gross part becomes the Pureesfia 
(faeces) the middle part becomes Maamsa (flesh) and the 
subtle part becomes the Manas (Mind) 

"Aapah peeta nihredhaa vidheeyanie iaasaam 
Yah sihavishto dhaatu sihan mootram bJatvati 
Yo madhyama stha llohitam yo nisMa ssa praanaW 
The Aap {liquid food) that is drunk is divided into three 

parts. The gross becomes Mootra (urine), the middle one 
becotnes LohUa (blood) and the subtle one becomes Pfaana. 

••Tejo sUan tredhaa vidheeyate Iosya yah 
Sihavi hto dhaaius iadasihi bhavati yo 
Madhyama ssa majja yo nishta saa vaak'' 

The Tejobhooia food (consisting of ghee, oils etc) is 
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divided into three parts. The gross portion*, becomes Asthi, 
the middle one becomes Majja (marrow) and the subtle 
portion becomes 'Vaak (speech). 


Mind is constituted of Amm, (Solid), Praatia is constituted 
oUAap and Yaak is constituted of Tejas. 

"‘When his father told Sweiaketw in this manner and 
' wh%h Sv>Hdketii doubted its truth, his father asked him hot 
to take any feolid’ food fbr'fifteenj days ''but 'only To drink 
Water l3ecause Praana is nourished by watfer ‘"khd that if he 
did not drinW water. Praana will not" survive. ' Sweiakkin did 
accordingfy''-and approached his father. His father asked him 
to repeat the* Vedhas that he was studying. replied 
that he could not repeat. The father* said ‘^out 'of the six- 
teen Kalaas'thBX make your mind fifteen are exhausted. Just 
as a sparh^ of fire' cannot ignite a big log of wood^ 'so 
also a small' spark of life cannot illuminate the knowledge 
of the Yedaas, so that you may remember them. There- 
fore go and’ eat. Thenym can repeat the Yedaas’’ He did 
accordingly. Just 'as a spark of fire is enlarged by applying 
a few bits of straw to it so also the spark of life that 'is 
only one sixteenth protion in him is brightened by the food 
consumed by him. 

Thus it is demonstrated that Manas is constitutefl or 
Anna [Pridfn’l). Praana is constituted of Aap and Yaak is 
constituted of Tejas. Tejas is Kflanii. It is Balojn. Balatn is Ojas. 
All these depend upon the strength derived from the assi- 
milated food (Cf. Ch. ^u. 30) 


This is also an example to illustrate that the more 
ratified -n element- is, the more powerful is its kane tic action 
and the more gross an element is, the less powerful is its 
action. Pridhvi contributes to the grosser part of the body 
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-the seven Dhaatm. Ac/) and Tejas contribute respectively to 
the finer parts viz. Manas, Praam, Jamm. 

References to Bacteriology. 

We find in the Vedic mantraas that great stress has 
been laid on the harm done by krimis or worms and iiiicrobes. 
These have been described a.5 Drisia (vesible) 20:16. Adrista 
(invisible). They are said to cause- ;diseases. . To corroborate 
the above the following quotations may be cited ; — . 

“We kill the krimis ; — Visible and invisible of the 
Alagandu ? and of the Shaleena varieties". (Ath. 11-31-2). 

“We kill the krimis which inhabit . the bowel, the chest 
< and the head - which find their way into these parts through 
various channels”, (Ibid-iv). ..il' 

" We kill the krimis that are to be found inithe hills, 

, the forests, the plants, the lower animals and water, which 
have entered our body (through wounds and through our 
food and water- 5 ccyc/w: Bhaashya); we kill their very birth". 
(Ibid-V). 

The Sun’s rays have been .recognised as effective 
destroyers of these germs. 

“The rising sun kills with his rays, the germs that 
pervade the world, the setting sun does the same. 

(Ath-ii-33-i). 

“ Aniarhitasareeraah manashyopadrava kaarinah gana vise- 
ahoah Bhooiah achy ante’' {SiiMd Yajiirvedaantargata Riidra.) 

“Particular groups of minute being which do harm to 
men are called Bhooias" 

The Bhooias of the Vedas' ixe nothing but Kymis-^ 
visible or invisible which do harm to men. 

Sex differentiation in Parasites. 

"Sarveshaatn cha krimeenaam Sarvaa saani.cha Krltheehaam 

Chinadyasmanaa siro dahaamyagni riacmt miikhofn. 
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Ho Raaja krimeenaa muialshaam sthapadi rhaiah. 

' ' Hatb haia maataa krimirkata bhraataa hata swasda.” 

In these two Sritis, the sex of the parasite is referred 
to.' Both male, and female .parasites are to be destroyed. It 
was considered, necessary to kill the king (Raaja) of parasites 
as also the queen so that the whole family including the 
father, the mo tier, male and female children may all be 
destroyed. The drug used for killing the parasites appears to 
be (A^'OT-Plumbago Rosia). * 

Yukti Vyipaasraya-Rational treatment- 
in the Vedaas. 

The mention of Mantras -(charms) in abundance in 
connection with the cure of diseases, does not mean that the 
medicinal- properties of drugs were un-known to the physicians 
of this period. The mention of one hundred and one thousand 
medicines is remarkable.. Many hymns describing the varieties 
of herbs and medicines are found in the Vedas ''Satahte raajan 
Bhishajah sahasra urveem gabheeraa samaiiste,” [Rig Veda 1-4-29). 
Numerous such other references are to be met with as one 
passes, through the vedic litrature. 

The knowledge of Materia Medica of the Yedic Physician, 
is admirable when nothing - about a systematised Medicine 
was heard of in other contries. Classification of plants 
according to , their external appe'arnce as well as their 
Medicinal virtues was also attempted (R. V. 10. 97) 

We find in Rig Veda even references to cryptoganious 
or flowerless plants and phanerogamous or flowering plants 

For further information, the reader is, referred to "Vedic 

Parasitology” of Sri Pandit Pandrangi Subbaraya Sarnia, 

Cocanada, published in the issues of the Journal of 

Ayurveda Calcutta, of June, July and August, 1936. 
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which refpr ,to the ^ •knowledge Botany . Ataingd by 
the physicians of, .this period. - . , > , ...j ,7. ,-,.. 

j ‘'Yaahphalineeiyaa. aphalad apivshpaa-yaascha^'Pitshpineeh 
(X- 97 - 14 ), rOshadheeh prati medadimm- - piishpavteeh 
. prasoovarceh” {K-qi 3 ) . • •<., 


A skillful physician has been’ defined as "Ohe who lives 
in a place abounding with the medicinal plants sthd \yho 
assiduously devotes his time to the acquisifidri^'6f‘''khc]\vl6dge. 

" Yairaitshddhih samagmata Yaci dridK' ' ' < i'AU '• 
samiiaviva viprah sa achyaie Bhis/iag 
ralishohaamivachataanah”. (R. V. 10-;;, 776) , , 

The importance attached, to the medicinal, ‘herbs may 
well be inferred .from this. , m ' ■ 


■ Not only herb's ‘but certain minerals' as iron, ' gold etc,, 
have . also', been, mentioned in the ' ■ Yedas. Such unmistakably ' 
clear •'descriptions give a direct proof that’ the of old 
had discovered '.the properties' of "min’iraisi* 'They' 'icneW’ also' 
their actions .and * the toxic effects'. If'the belief persist's that 
the genesis of metallic treatment ■ of diseases Teldrigs ' to 'the 
Taantric^age- only, the false obsession, ' that ■'it''Hvas"ab^s'6'Iutely 
unknown- Itobthe 'ancient Aayiirvedlsis should * -be’' dis'd^rded on 
thej a strength "of these ' in-contestable’’ proofs'. 'Matiy rasa 
preparations 'have been attributed to The"' 'Veific 'Qo'ds. ; ■' 

Some Drugs and their uses in the , Vedas, ,, 


:,-,=We give below la few. irefrences; to drugs and'- the diseases 
in which they are 'recbmmanded in the They are very, 

interesting and . give us important hints ^ concerning their 
therpeutic value! part of' which is gvidently forgotten at the 
present day. AiharvaYeda mentions Rajani. in the cure of 
jaundice and speaks of Kttstam as second to none in curing 
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leprosv, Kusiain has-been described next to Soma in curing 
diseases. Certain .drugs I cmgida (A^aa^arga ?) etc.,^ 

been referred, the ' identification of which is doubtful. . Rig , 

4 ' 7 ^ j . ’ ' * u • 

Neda mentions Hariiala (B-i-50) -in connection with the cure 

j , 1. I ' y 7 •' I • ! . -/ i . 

of i aund ice . Suparna, ' Aasurt, , . Suroopa , , ^ Syaama ( Bhringaraaja ) . 

in slciri, diseases (1-12-1-4); , Pristiiparni ip abortions and ,the-- 
ailments of blood' {2-25-i-4):”//cr/«fl hPmga vci Kshayd, leprosy 
and Apasmaara (3-^-i''-'3); Sdiadvari"^ aind.' Dob'i-^as as Rasdayand’ ^ 
(3-11-1-8); Rohinly^ fractures !(4-i 2-1-7): .^Sa}mdevi‘3J\A Apaama- 
argam relieving thirst (4-17-1-8); as tpoth brush 

(7-61-1-3): ■ Kuilttam ,\n \,(eprj;yy ipateriah, 

fevers and as an universal remedy (5-4-I7I0);' fumigation pf the,, 
same in; malarial fevers {iy-z^-ixi\p)^ ,Jangida .in ^Asmari, 
V/sAAcnrfAaOT (a Va^ta disease)„malafia, S\vrtra„Dadru, Faamaa ^ \ 
ete. , (19-39-1-5); . Varana in ,,(6-85-1-3); .Pippqli.in,.,. 

Y aatayyaadhis, ^{6-10^-103)',, puggula^^ fumigation hi Yakshma 

(ig-36-1-3); in, diseases that spre,a,d..\. 

through water "and ' air; "Aswatha, Mydgrodhai Sikhandi etc. in 
11 n „ ' u'l-n;,;)'./. . 'i> v,i . .in'.-' , 

all PraSaarni {Saamkrqmikarcontageotis) rogas; {4-36-1-12); 

Braninana (a kind of herb) as, an antitoxic (4-6-1-8): Madhuk-a 

, "i-nfu-Ml ■' 1 . to- 

(a climbing plant) .as an antitoxic in snake poison (7-56-1-8) 

' . • 1 .,• ( ;j ,, 1, ’ -‘ni'’ ^fi' V'--'- 

are among some of the Oshadhis that .are mentioned in the . 

Vedas, (For a list* of diseases in Atharvavedd see page 47). 

Soma the King, of. Plants. 

, f t, i 1- in. ,v > 1 I * f ' -)>! ! ' ; , . 

The plant. Soma has been praised as the elixir of dife 

or Amrita (Rig-B-2-2) and . jvas considered as the king of. 

plants. The Ri^edic Aaryans .believed .that by drinking the 
: . . '• - >1 . • u.v* 

jmce of the plant, they could conquer death. (Apaama Soma 

amriiaa abhoova). '^\ie whole* of the ninth ■ llandala of the 
Rig Vrrfa, teems with the' description of ithe preparation of r 

Soma in 1 different ’ varieties and the apparatus used in the > : 
methods, filters, vessels etc. which all h?ve a historical 
importance in connection with medicine. 
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A list of drugs in the Vedas. 

The names of a few more .drugs that have been , inciden- 
tally referred in the .'vWas are given below in addition to 
those mentioded above. 

Aamla, Askni (Neelini), Aswagandha,. ‘Arundhati. 
(Laaksha), Anjana (NeeIanjanai;';Bilva, Kkanda 
Khadira, Krishna, Ku^uday.'' PaIaasa,. Paatha,,iPlaaksha,> 
Parni,,Priyangu.Traayamaana^.Tra.pu(tin)etG.., 

Takman, the -Malarial fever; 


But the chapter will^be incomplete without a special' 
reference to Athatvan's- TaA/woft, which makOs us believe -that 
the ravaging fever, Malaria Of today was known to the. age 
of this Veda in*'critirity.>' Tatocn resembles moderh Malaria,'^ 
in -'factors of ‘ causation; signs and symptoms, complications' 
and types; Shivering, burhihg sensation etc}; are found - as" the 
syihptoms for Takman. Even 'jaundice- ' has b'een' Vef erred ' to 
as' one of ,the, cbmplicatipns oi'^^Takman. . famah^ priginaliy, 1. 
ravaged, Q'd^haafd, ' Anga.^-adL- Magadha .and^its-} 
original habitants are. 'those of the ,MahaiirasaSt,Muiavanis,.. 
and' There are several hymns in the Atharva.Yeaa 
against Takmhd the nian , eating^^monster.^ We find Kush tarn 
(CosW‘ Arabicu^' ex'tpilwd^.a^^ 'a.'febrifuge , m Taknian., Thf v 
sages had thoroughly studied' the ,diseas^ in all its aspects. 

References lo‘ Light »nd .Ciiiromothefap^; ^ ^ 

' To tde^Rig^ Vedid the a ^eapphyshian. , 

They believed Hearth and ill . health where^.^iinde'r; his,. control 
‘‘Adro^am Bhaaskardadie^ye^”/^ He is prayed for .the . cure of 

^ The late 1 Sri Kompella , Chenchu Ramaiah.,.Garu..of .. 
Kaalahasti mentioned that Neelini— Indigo was mentioned 
in the "Vedasias a cure for.leacoderma and since then I used 
it with considerable benefit in leucoderma. - A. L. 
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heart diseases and jaundice (See -page 90). He is Considered 
to be the greatest purifier.' . ^ ' ' 

"Yenaa Paamka chdkshasaa bhuranyantm janaa 

■ anUtwam- varum vasyast\ '{Rig. Ved. 1-7-6) 

The sun was considered to be the infuser of energy 
into 'all creatures. “'The sun illuminates the atmosphere 
and all the regions ot the earth, whose golden arms are stretched 
out io bless and infuse energy into all creatures. (R. V. 11-387*) 

He is considered to be the : Lord of the vivifying 
• power' and nouris'her. ‘ {Rig Veda' IY- 53 , 3 ) - 

For the germicidal action of Sun’s raiys see undfer 
Bacteriology. ‘ ' 

Hydrotherapy.,. 

That transparent wate’r is beneficial and conduces to 
the excellence of ' complejtion ' and increase of, vigour is 
mentioned in numerbuS ifilahtras. ' ' Water was considered to 
possess disinfectant qualities. 

“ Aapo hi shia mayo- bhmasihdana oorfe ' dadhaatana 
etc, is a 'familiar mantra of the daily prayer, meant to purify 
the water dedicated to -the Supreme Being. ■" 

, I 

"Inside the waters is 'Amrita.' There is medicine " in 
the waters. Therefore may the Devaas make haste to praise 
the glory of the waters*\ 

"Apsvamiar wnrliampsu bheshala mapaamuia 

Prasasta ye d£vaa vaajimah". (Rig r— -23.^19} 

Soma has told me that the waters contain all the 
medicaments. That Agni who is the. benefactor of the 
Universe is also contained in the waters. Therefor* the 
waters contain all the medicaments". 
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TT-f 


■ Apitt me , Somo abravee dantar vismatii bhe-hajaw. 
^y-'\'A.\Agnm 6 ha:' vi.m' samb/mvd: mdapascfia'y.viiva bhes/iajeeli” 
(Rig-l-Anii-s-Sui- 6 -Hys- 19 ~ 23 ).’r\-,ry 

■ SyrgerVi^ 

The A wlnl^f(u>maras;<,'wet^, the. ■ celestial.. phvoicians and 
• extolled in. many hymns. for their .cures o[ 

(diseases and deats of’ surgery, '’f he hynins aidressd to Awinh 
, throw a special light on the history of jjuruer.y .and 
Me.aicine ^ of India. They were experts, .in orchopoedic 

surgery.' They were^ ' ahie to* make and ’’ hi;’ artificial leg? 
'.made .of iron 'and were .expertsnri the treatment of eye dise;.se5. 

They made an artificial' leg -td .and fitted iti'wh'eri she 

lps,t|,it tn,a...battle.-,,,Theyj w_^re.,, addressed;. as '.‘yWai/ia 1 V/fiiya 
Yhaaraiaa'" i. e, capable of connecting the seyetediheidib 
the trunk and giving life. , 

Ra%aayana CA/^f^sb”wa§ also ’ developed as a special 
branch;;pf .medicine.' i .TheyY.'43ii'/«/s| have, ..'been • credited a! 

. hhying Rejuvenated .pld \Ghyavana /^fsAi,- . and as.-ihaying: -cured 
the '.blindness and lameness • of Tparav/'a/a.: i- • . i •. 

Midwifery.^ ; ' c.;; ' ^ 

'■ rcj. 'Q.h.stetlics^-., and.\gynaecpl9gy,.,.,.^and .espedally, ..obstetrics 
.vyerp.-jl-.a-nded over, tp -ijvomen .specialists, Sas^.,. Spi- 

■ vaali, Gangu, Knhu.,,.iSaraswall/^ Atiwwti,.y Saaniri etc. are 
among ;the mid-wives of ^0 Aaynpedk literature,, names to 

■ conjure with, who by their slci'll, technic and success securela 
"'rheritibn of ' their names in Atharvaveda. , , ^ ^ .r . . , 

During labour, dorsal positio.a’ was "'favoured Vei 
61-3.). For asphyxia''’ ‘hebnalfoh'ufnj'' ^'artificial respirdtion was 
resorted _ 

■?ppo^-' furthC -•'pi-rticuratS'' the* re'a'deir is’refcr'red- to "’Mid .vifery 
-.■■dri Ancient- India’-! bylDf,- Gr'N. 'M'fikherjee 'published in the 

■ .'r’-'i 9301.932' 'Volu.hfe's 'bf the’ Jdurnkl'''bf 'AU^dhyedai'^ Calcutta. 

, ncmr- oil sn- mb hr: ^iv:- ■■ 
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L aivavyapaasraya Chikitsa-Trei tment by Faith. 

From the descriptions, we come across in the Vedas, 
we find that Daimvyapaasraya Chihiisa was also prevalent, 
Vedik Sages u:ed to call in the assistance of Gods, in the 
form of prayers, who were believed to possess a knowledge of 
medicines. Attempts at cure of disease were made through 
spells, amulets and incantations. Hymns relating to medicine 
are found in abundance addressed to Indra and other 
celestials and even ioVanaspafis . 

Sptlls and Amulets. (Mantras and Manis) 

In Aiharva Veda special Mantras and special Manis- 
amulets have been prescribed for special diseases. Thus, we 
find a Mantra against jaundice (Book-I-22), against leprosy 
{B-i-23 and 24}, a water cure Mantra in which the medici- 
nal properties of water have been described (B-2-3), against 
hereditary [Kshetreeya) diseases, a Mantra against dangerous 
diseases, Mantra against consumption (B 2-34. B-6-14, B. 9 
8). against cough and even to promote growth of hair (B. 
{)'-2I-3 o), to remove sterility from women and ensure birth 
of boys (B. 3 - 23 i B. 6-11), Mantra to ensure conception (B. 
6-47), to facilitate child birth (B. 6-81),' Mantra against 
fiends that cause abortion (B, 2-25), against poisons and to 
bannh various diseases are met with. Thus we find in the 
Vedas several diseases with remedies in herbs, charms and 
amulets in conjunction with incantations, ■ 

* 

The efficacy of the Mantras depends upon the power 
of the mind of the reciter. In certain cases, even a person- 
of mediocre or poor capacity may be blessed with Mantra 
Sakti by the grace of the competent Guru. Regarding efficacy 
of Moniras and the science of Mantra Saasira, the reader is 
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referred to Sir John Woodroff’s “Serpent Power/' “The 
world as Mind d Mind as Power” and the Telugu Edition 
of Darsanas by Dr. A. Lakshmi pathi under Mantra Yoga and 
Kunda.lini Yoga, 

Essence of this Saastra is to bring under control oi 
the operator ceitain portion of the eternal and universal 
energy into, a limited sphere and make it operate at the 
will of. the operator. 

Medicine as. a Profession. 

•Among professionals. Rig, Veda mentions ph5fsicians also. 
In the Rig Veda, a physician in search of patients, is men- 
tioned by which we can infer that during the Vedic period 
there was also some sort of advertisement and competition 
among pliV-sicians Rudra has been in many places addressed 
as physician of physicians (Bhishaktama Bhishak), who carried 
medicines with him. The physicians were amply paid in 
recompense -for their serArices and even were presented with 
horses, cows and dress etc., (Rig. 10-97-4). 

from .SusTuta Samhita we find, that the status of 
medical men in society was not high and was considered to 
be inferior religiously and that from the .time the Aswinis 
gained success in replacing the head of Yajnapurusha and 
thereby admitted to have a share of sacrificial food, the 
status of the medical profession was elevated. (Sus-Soo-cb-I)- 
The physician, was identified with Gods and when 
relief from disease was obtained, the Aswinis. were praised, 
Hymns also, weire sung eugolising the properties of drugs 
when such relief was obtained. 

In the earlier epochs of the Vedaas, Universal , deities 
as the Asiviais, Radra. Indra etc., were in relation with disease 
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and mededne. Later on medical functions' were attributed to 
definite deities. 

Three Classes of Practitioners. 

During this period, three classes of medical practitioners 
existed viz., Salya Vaidyaas (Surgeons), -Bhishaks {Ihysicivim), 
end Bhishak Aiharvans (faith curers). 

Aayuiveda and the Vedas, 

We have at present no medical or surgical hooks 
belonging to that period. Special treatises must to have been 
com],osed independantly on the science of Aayurvcda. They 
must have existed because the science is already so elaborate. 

(Sus. Su. Ch, i) 

"As one proceeds through the oceanic studies oi the 
.Vedaas, the eye is regaled thus with the refreshing spectacles 
of researches in Anatomical, Thysiological knowledge, Eito- 
logy Symptomatology, Wateria Medica, Surgery, Midwifery, 
Embryology etc., even in those days of indeterminable 
antiquity. Many modern theories will also greet the eye of 
the laborious reader there as new orientations of the old 
ones which had long long ago dawned upon tl e unblurred 
minds of the ancient sages” as Pardy Lnkis rightly observed, 
“There is no doubt whatever that their ancestors (Indians) 
knew ages ago many things which are now a da)s brought 
forward as new' discoveries”. 

The pliysicians of the Vcdlc times possessed a know’- 
ledge of the various branches of medicine. 

The positive knowledge of medicines was assiduously 
acquired arrd used by the physiaub while the surgeons 
afforded relief by the use of instruments and peace of mind 
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was secured by the aid of super-human means' viz.,- Yo^a 
and Bhakii, and by the invocation of Gods. . 

Usually when , the westerners , describe the Vedk period, 
tJiey speak of primitive times. In fact, Aaryan civilization 
was at its highest during the vedic period. Simple living and 
liigh thinking certainly does not mean primitive civilization. 

. In brief so much for the Vedic perid and Aayurveda 
in the Vedas. What we have summarised is only a bird’s 
eye view of the vast fields covered by the Vedas in the 
history of Ayurveda upto 2,500 B. G. 


II 

1 he Samhila Yuga or fhe Period of Compilations. 

[CONTENTS: — Sanrhita yuga - Traditional genesis ol 
Aayurveda-Teachers of Aayurveda-Geneology of the teachers 
oi Aayurveda-Aayurveda is eternal-Aayurveda is most 
aurpicious - The original bulk of Aayurveda - Angas oi 
Sthanas of Aayurveda - Development of Chikitsa into eight 
deparments-A brief list of Aayurvedic works of th'^ 
period-works on Kaaya Chikitsa - works on Salya Chikitsa- 
w'ovks on Saalaakya Chikitsa - works on Bhoota Vidya- 
works on Kaumaara bhrutya - works on Agaoa Chikitsa- 

works on Easaayana Chikitsa-works on Vaajtekarana Chikitsa 

-works on Pasu Chikitsa-Fundamental Theories-Paanchs 
bhoutic theory-Tri-Phaatu Theory Theory of Prakritis-Ana- 
tciny- Practice of h-uman dissection-The doctrine of Marm^" 
Classification of the tissues of the body-Embryology-Phy«* 0 ' 
losy - of Digestion - of Circulation - of Respiration - Nervow 
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?ystem - Materia medica - Theory of the five inherent pro- 
perties of a substance-Classification of drugs-Pharmacy- 
Bacteriology- Diagnosis - Antiseptics - Anaesthatics - Surgery- 
Midwifeiy- Medicine - Epidemology Principles of Hygiene- 
Euginics-Selection and initiation of a student-Pratigna (Oath) 
taking-Practical training-Medical registration-Medical ethics-- 
Medical conferences Different classes of Physicians-Condem- 
nation of quacks (Kuvaidyas)-De5cription of a hospital 
building-Desctiption of labour room-practice of medicine in 
relation to Varna Dharma-Development of medicine in 
South India-Agasthya Sampradaaya.] 

bamhitayaga. 

This period extends from 2,500 B>, C. to 500 B. C and 
marks the highest development of the Aaryan literature on 
all sides.. It is believed that during this period the two 
great epics viz., The Raamaayana and the MahaabhaarcUa 
have been compiled. During the later part of this period, 
the six orthodox systems of Hindu philosophy popularly 
known as the Shaddarsanas developed side by side and took 
the form in which they are found tc-day. The Aayurvedic 
Rishis adopting some of the Siddhaantas of these Darsanas 
suitable for their science gave a definite and a scientific 
shape to Thridhaaiu Siddhanta around w'hich the whole wd 
of Aayurveda was woven. Tlic Sootras and Vedaangas were 
also composed during this period and as such this period is 
generally known as the Sootra Yuga also. (See page 94-95) 

1 hese Rishis or Aachaaryas systematised and generalised 
the science of Aayurveda by recording the observations already 
made by their predecessors during the Vedic age and also 
by them as well. Most of the names of these Aachaaryas arc 
referred to by Paavim, Kaaiyaayana and Paianjali. These 
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Adchadryas created a biilky medical literature by compiling 
original Sairihitas bearing their names. These Samliitas 
present a picture of the positive investigation and the 
scientific development of Hindu Medicine in its various 
branches and show us how our Rishis were acquainted with 
scientific methods of investigation, accurate observation, 
critical examination and generalisation of the eftects of 
nature on the health of man. .Various powerful educational 
institutions were established during this ‘peiiod. 

It was during this glorious period, the Rishis met in 
conference .to find out means for the alleviation of the 
diseases as chronicled'in Charaka (Sootra Chap. I) As no 
definite data are available, it is not possible to dix the 
dates of these Rishis and 'the time of these - eventful 
conferences. , ; , 

1 radiiibnal Genesis of Aayurveda. 

The origin of medicine has been attributed to their 
. Gods by all the civilised nations of the ..ancient -world. It 
was . referred by the Aaryans to Brahma \)\^ supreme creator 
.of the Universe, by the Greeks to Appolo, by the Egypdahs 
to Thot, by the Chinese to Shen Nnng etc.. The . legends 
relating to the origin and prpgress of Apyutyeda 
way in which it has been handed down .frona the .Godsi to 
■Sages zxG, of interest. These are briefly stated , in. the, extant 
works of Charaka, . Sasruta etc., 

* f •' , a I . ■ ^ 

Teachers -of Aayurveds. 

the' creator of the universe, evolved 'Adyurveds 
'ty meditation arid irtiparted it to Prajaapdii. He -taught it 
to' the twin-gods, Aswini Kfitncmras who became the divine 
physicians. Frbrh Asivinis, lirdra, celestial ruleir learnt it 
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who in turn taught it to many Risfiis who approached him. 
Of the pupils of Indra two viz., sage Bharadwaaja, and King 
D'mdaasa of Benares distinguished themselves as prominent 
instructors and originators of the School of Physicians and 
the School of Surgeons respectively. Thus the Scien.ce of. 
Aaynrvedn, has been brought into this world from Brahma 
throgh the celestials. (See page-59 ^•Iso) 


Geneology of the Teachers of Aayurveda. 


Brahma 


Dakshaprajaapati 
Aswmi 'Kumaaras f" 


Indra 


Rharadwaaja 

1 

Aathreya 


I 

Dhanvantari 


Agnivcsa Bhela Jatukarna Paraasara Hareet Ksha- 


Charaka \ 

and i Redactors. 

Dridhabala ) 


arapaani. 


I' 


rtf 

v-« 

rt 

s 

rtf 

ctf 

tr. 

s 


Susruta. Aupa- Aurabhra. Paushka- icira- Gopura vii- 

dhenava. laavata. veerya. rakshita. tarana. 


Raagaarjuna (Redactor) 
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Ayurveda is Eternal-Nityam. 

Apart from the traditional view, Aayurveda (the 
knowledge of life) in virtue of its having no beginning 
{Anaaditvaai), of its indicating those truths which arise iron 
the very nature of living being (Swabhaam Samsiddhi 
Lakshanatvaat), and of the eternal nature of the actions of 
exisiting things about which it deals {Bhaam Swabhaam 
k^Uyatvaat) is considered to be an eternal Science. 

Aayurveda, the most auspicious-Punyatama. 

By reason of its benefitting man both in this as well 
as in the next world, Aayurveda has been held 'as the most 
auspicious and sacred of all sciences and was esteemed by 
men conversant with the Veda^ like Yajar veda expound 
topic that relate to the acquisition of happiness in , the next 
world only and as such they are termed sacred while 
Aayurveda deals with topics that concern .both with this as 
well as the next world by describing principles of life and 
health which are essential for the aquisition of the fom" 
aspirations of man. 

"Tasyaayuihah pmyatamo vedo vedavidaam matah. 

Vakihyaie yanmanusfiyaanaam lokaya rubhayo rhitah, 

Anye Yajarvedaadayah praayasah paraloka liUa mevaardhant 
vadanti tend piinyaah. Punyaiama schaaya Madyarvedo yasmaan 
marunyaa naatu itbhayo rlokayo ryaddhita maayuraarogyo, 
madhandm^ dhannasaadhanatn cha tad . vak. Jiyaie, Te naatisa- 
yena pnnyaiatna sthadhaa veda vidaancha po^jita iiV’ . ■ 

The Original Buk of Aay.rveda. . • 

. According, .to Susxuta, the self begottn Brahma cor po- 
sed the scince of Aayurveda in a hundered thousand , '"■er.-es 
divided mto a thousand chapters. (Su. Soo Cliap ij. ' 
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Slhaanas of Aayurveda* 

Aayuiveda consists of many Sthaa-nas or Anagas 
(departments) viz., Sootra, Saareera, Nidaana, Chikitsa 
Vimaana, Siddhi, Kalpa etc. The Aachaat'yas compiled all 
their Samhitas in accordance with these Sthaanas which are 
the chief Angas of Aayurveda. 

Development of Chikitsa into Eight branches. 

Even before the time of the Aachaaryas, Chikitsaanga 
of Aayurveda' had developed into eight different special 
branches which are popularly known a^ the Ashtaangas. 
CbaV.Visa being ibe moai impcfiiaTh. 'C>i vs, 

easily taken as the whole of Aayurveda and thereby mis- 
takenly supposed that the whole sceince of Aayurveda had 
been divided into eight branches; Ashtaanga always mean 
Chikitsa alone. 

A biief list of ancient Aayurvedic Works. 

It is c^ddent from the extant Sainlii^as and commen^^ 
aries that numerous original classical works on each of the 
several branches of Aayurveda (Chikitsa) might have existed 
at least until 8 or g centuries ago. A classified list of some 
of these Samhiias is given below. This cannot be taken as 
exhaustive one, as many have to be unearthed still. In this 
connection an All India general search into the different 
libraries is a desideratum. 

Works on Kaaya Chikitsa (Gener?l f/icdicine). 

I. Asnh'csa SamhUa : — This is considered to be the 
greatest work of the Aathrcya school and is believed to 
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liave been written, by Agnivesa. The present day ’ Charaka 
Samhita is. identified with it. It has been renovated 
by I^IaJoarshi Charaka and subsequently by Dridhabala a 
Kashmiri Pandit. ■ ' ' ■ ■ i'V '-/' 


It is opined that '‘Anfana Midaana” was , compiled: jby 
Agnivesa. As not a single quotation from this, book, is fpund 
in the commentaries of Chakrapaanl, yijayarai^hiia,.,^rikantk 
Daita etc. and as the language does not coincide with 
the ancient Sanskrit style, it is believed . to; be compiled 
by some author of the same name at a very ' later date. 
The subject has been dealt in a masterly ' way so as to' 
be easily understandable even To a beginndr ' though in a 
terse language. ' 

• , ■ I ' ’ I ; ' ' I ' ' '>,1 r’ ' ' * ' 

2. Bhela SamhlUv. — This work was found in.an.incom- 
plete condition in the famous Tanjore Library and, though 
mutilated, has been published by the Calcutta. University. 
Quotations from this book are freely found in the commen- 
taries of Vijayarakshita, Sivadasa and others. Many are of 
opinion that Bhela Samhita and Bhaaluki.; Tantra / are but 
two different names of the same book. But Dalhanaachaarya 
in his commentary on’ Susruta. Samhita quotes’ both of 
‘ them in the same context and as such this” view cannot 
be tenable. Bhaaluki Tartra seems to be chiefly a work on 
Surgery (see infra for Bhaaluki Samhita under works on 
Salya Chikitsa). ■ n - i-' - 

3. JaUikarna Samhita: — A good number of quotations 
from this are referred by Chakrapaani, Vijayarakshita, Srikanta, 
Sivadasa etc. 


4. Paraasara Quotations from, .this work 

are found in the commentaries of Vijayarakshita, Sri Kanta 
and Sivadasa, . ■ ■- - 
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5. Haareela SamhUa: — This has been quoted by Cha- 
krapaani'and Vijayaraksbita. The printed book which passes 
now bearing this name is considered not to be the original 
Haareeta Samhita as the quotations referred to by the 
above commentators are not found in it. 

' '6. Kshaarapaain SamhUa: — Vijayaraksbita, Srikanta and 
Sivadasa have, in their commentaries, quoted from this 
book. These six famous woiks belong to the Aathre3'a School. 

7. Kharavaada SamhUa: — Many quotations from this 
work are found in the commentaries of Vijayaraksbita, 
Arundatta, Hemaadri etc. From the quotations given in the 
commentary' of Hemaadri, one will be led to believe that 
his Kharanaada Samhita is different from that of the other 
commentator's. Probably these two Samhitas may be by’ 
different authors of the same name. 

8. Viswaamiira SamhUa: — Chakrapaani in his commen- 
taries on Charaka and Susruta gives quotations from this 
work. Sivadasa also quotes from this in his commentary on 
Chakradatta. 

9. Atiri SamhUa:- As the ancient writers hav'e not 
made any' reference to this Samhita, antiquity' of this is 
doubted and to its age. Opinions are divided regarding the 
authorship of this Samhita. 

Apart from the aboi e texts I^Iaarkandeva, Aswini, 
Bhaaradwaaja, Bhaamipiitra and other Samhitas are also 
' known to have existed. 

Works on Salya Chikitsa (General Surgery) 

Susruta SamhUa: -l\n^ is popularly known as 
\ riolia Smriua and consioc-ri-d to be the original of the 
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oxsting Samhita. Some Aayurvedists regard both to be the 
same and see no difference, between- . the, two. .However, 
Sivadasa the commentator of Chakrapaani has- extensively - 
quoted from the Vriddha Susiuta and a:s such the latter . 
view, viz, that both are the same cannot be taken. 

2. Aiipadhemva Tmiira:— 'Except its mention in Susruta' 

Samhita nothing remains of this work. However, references 
to this work occur in the commentary of Dalhana on - 
Susruta Samhita. ^ r , . 

3. Anrabhra Taiiira : — The same remarks of the^ above 

Tantra hold good to this . also. . : . 

Pamhkalaavaia : — Chakrapaani refers this in his • 
commentary on Susruta. 

4. Karaveerya Tantra: — ^The reference to this author 

occurs in Susruta. Duriiig the age of the Commentators the 
book seems to be almost obsolete as it could be inferred 
from the fact that very few extracts' have been quoted from 
this book in the commentaries. ■ 

5. Gopnrarakshita Tantraa\ — Quotations from this Tantra - > 
seldom occur in the commentaries. Many are of opinion 
that Gopura and Rakshita were two different ' author's who 
were contemporaries of Susruta and each' of them wrote' 

a Tantra. 

6 . Vaitarana Tantra: — ^Dalhana and Chakrapaani in 

their commentaries have ' frequently quoted from this book. • 
This work’ seems to be more exhaustive than Susruta ; 
because of the extensive quotations, made use of by the 
commentators from it, on subjects that are not dealt or 
even mentioned in Susruta. . ’ ■ ■ 
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7. Bhaaluki Tmtrat—li could be inferred, from the 
description of surgical instruments etc. as quoted by Chakra- 
paani from this book that this might have been* one of the 
important works on Salya Saastra. Dalhar.a,. Srikanta ' 
Datta and Vijayarakshita have referred to this book in their 
commentaries. It should be remembered that Bhela- Sarohita 
and Bhaaluki Ti ntra arc not identical as is supposed by - 
some but are two different works, 

8. Bhoja Samhita : — According to Dalhana this is the 

wolk of Bhoja Maharshi who was a contemporary of 
Susruta. Therefore this cannot be attributed to King Bhoja 
of Dharwar the author of Raajamaartaanda, -.etc. as is 
generally supposed by some. From the quotations , made use ' 
of by the commentators, this , also seems to be an 
exhaustive copendium. * - ' 

9. 10 Kapila S Qouiam Samhitas:— In the commen- 
taries on Susruta and Nidaana quotations from these .books 
arc found. 

Works on Saalakya Chikitsa (Diseases of E. N. T.) 

These give the treatments of diseases of parts of the 
body situated above the clavicles such" as ‘the-'Eyes; Ears, 
Nese, Throat etc.' - • 

1. Chaaksushya Imtra.—lhh is also called Chaa- 
kshushyena Tantra, Srikanta refers to this book in his 
commentaries. 

2. 3. Gaarsya TarJra and Gaalava Tantra:— Dalhana 
in lu<; comment. ary mentions these Tartras. 
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V "■_ 

.' ij. r>' ■ ''''' > ' ‘•iV''.''.;, 

. 4;. i Kaankaayana janira:-r-0\zxz\iz. ^ in , : many , a . place ^ 
j.P .^^^nkaayana. Only. Dalhana, mentions r, in his/;;Cora- ; 

this work. .Quotations; from this ,work.:.se(,nr;; 
the other ^ existir g , Samhitas. , , • , ; ; ■ ■ ... , i 

' ‘‘• 5 ; ' Kfirdlu' Tctntra .'. — The author of this woik. , as, 
statW'by Dalliana is Katala Bhatta. As , no name of any 
Kishi is found with the surname' ' 6 f Bhatta, it is doubtful 
wkether ,he is a, rishi or not, .but . according. to .Dali: ana 
and Sfikahta Datta etc. this ; , 1 , belongs, ■ a very,' 

ancient jtime.. ' j,- , * ' • ■ ■■ ' 1 ' . . 

. . • I ' ' .■r.-'.i K' 

' G'.' Krishna Aaireya SdmhUa : — As to ' the authorship 

of ' this ' Tantra/ 'Opinions' ‘ ai'e divided. Some attribute this 
wotk to Punarvasu" Aathreya,'''’but ■ frdm a .close study ’ of, 
the quotations from the commentaiies of Srikanta and 
Sivadasa it could be understood .that Krishna,, Aathreya.ptlie 

,jj( I' ' '■('• ••• 1 • .) . y/- ^ 1 

autlibr of this Samhita and Punarvasu Aathreya are, difierent;. i 

^ . ,I -"'iV' ■ 

from eash other. , m. 

opinion that Nfmi., 

Tantra .knd Videha Tantfk’ afre’ 'identical (SeV'iriffa). Srikanta 
Batta has quoted from this work. 

,„I| , K. . i'- J'ii'V ^ ^ _ 

, 8 .' Shaunaka Tanirai-nSomeivfzve o'f opinion - ■ thal^ the’*^ 
author of this Tantra and the author of Shaunaka-Samhit'a' ' 
of the Atharva Veda are one and the same. Vdiether the 
author" -belonged to-gn ancient- period br ndt'/' 'he'| has ..been 
referred! both by' ' Charaka'^ahd -'■Susfuta in’ 'connection with, 
foetal developement. Charaka calls him Shaunaka of 'Madra 
Country. However, it is curious .to find that passages ■ from 
it, they ’"obcur'' in '"^fc^araka’ and Susfuta on , matters ,, 

relating to the development of the foetus aie self contiadic- 


7. Niw/ Tanirai — ^Many are of 
ra -knd Videha-Tantfk’ a’re' 'identical 
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tor}'. This self contradiction goes to prove that ShannaSc-a 

■ Tantra referred by 'Charaka''and the one 'referred by Susxuta 
. . , . , , » r,i i i “ hfl (i'll 

may not be the same. • 


Dalhana ascribes, the e'xtracts he has made 'use of in his 
commentary, to Shaunaka of Madra'Desa. Oneiiv^ill-be incli- 
ned to believe from a study of thejextractsi Irpm this book 
taken by Dalhana and Chakrapaani that this Tantra treats 
not onlytvith Surgery but Anatomy 'and Materia ' ‘Medica 

r,,ygo, -o . jif — -rill !• . >',/ 

1 j ) , t > ) I j*t ^ H f t J*' ill T'’ * f 

g. Videha Tantra: — According to Susruta’s. ,9}yn 
admission, this work is the principal foundation upon which 
his section dealing with diseases of the E. N. T. was written. 
This work was believed to^ havejbeen compiled by the king 
of 'Videha. As 'referred abdvey Nimi Tantra and this Tantra 
are two different Works and' hot (identical. 'D; 

' Passages from this wbrk^'^’at^ ^r6qUentTy'^'’quo'tcd by 
Dalhana, Vijayarakshita, SKrikanV Dat'ta ' etBi' Dalhana arid 
Srikanta Datta quote from' Nimi ‘and" Videha Tantra oh the 
same subject. From the phrase 5,'.yJanakq^iJ[aideha”. which 
occurs in Charaka one may be inclined to suppose that this 
Videha Tantra might have been a , Compilation of .Raajarishi 
Janaka. > . , . , . u i .,[> 


Bhoota Vidya' Tantras 


oi 


[Works on Mental and > Demonical diseases) 

Though, in the commetaries no mention of an inda- 
pendant work has 'been ^mentioned on this branch' of treat- 
ment, this science seems to have flourished one time, 

'i • f Tl/.. 
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, The. following reference may be said to constitute the 
foundation of this science. . . • 


I., SHsruta.Samhita Uttara Sthaana Chap. 6. 
2. .Charaka Sarhhita Chikitsa. Sthaana Chap. 8. 


3. 'Vaagbhataj-Uttara Sthaan Chap. 4. 5. 

It my-be probable . that , in ancient times treatment of 
mental deiseases might have been called Bhoota' Vidya., The 
commentaries which date black a thousand years do not say 
any thing 'about this 'seience, a fact which goes to say that 
this science 'might' have been lost at a vary early age. 




,!bn Kaumaara' BHritya 


(Diseases of Children and Pediatrics) 


Hira^aaksfta TaMraxy-li could^ be gathered from 
;-the extracts quoted, by, Srikanta .Datta that.this work chiefly 
deals with the, diseases of ;children. . , , 

„ 2. - a book has been publi- 

■-khed' by srPYadavaji'Acharya of ^Bombay under the name of 
-■‘Kaasyapa ^Samhita- known as Vriddha Jeevaka Tantra. this 
chiefly deals with the diseases of children. 

3. In his Uttara tantra,. Susruta devotes not less than 
12 chapters for the diseases of chidren a fact which leads us 
to believe „'that;.ati^^pne time, this branch of Aayurveda was 
extensively cultivated. 

4, K book by!^ name Kaiunaafa bhritya Tantra has been 
mentioned by Chakrapaani. The author of this Tantra is 
tracable. 
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5. jctvaka arid cil.tr Tatitras: — Many Tantras on this 
subject seem to have been lost. Dalbana mentions in his com- 
mertary on Uttarasthaana of Susruta, the names of Jeevaka, 
Faivataka ai d Bandhaka. All these authors are believed, 
to be Budhist Monks whose names are found in the Buddist 
' history. (For Jeevaka see page 53.) 

Works on Agada Chikitsa. (Toxicology.) 

- 1 . Kaasyapa Samhiia: — In the commentaries oJ 
Dalhana, Chakrapaani and Srikanta, quotations from this 
work are found. As to the nature of the book, opinions are 
divided. Some say it is a book on general medicine. Som- 
are of opinion that this Kasyapa is no other than the Rish 
Kasyapa of Mahabharat who was dissuaded by Takshaka 
while he was going to treat Parikshit for snake bite 

2. Alambaayana Samhiia: — Extracts from this work 
are given by Srikanta Datta in his commentary. 

3. Ushanafia Samhiia: — It is believed that Kautilya 
has chiefly based his remarks in connection with various cures 
for poisoning and the post martem examinations in his Artha 
Saastra from this text. 

4. Sanaka Samhiia: — This has been formerly translated 
into Yavana languaga by the Ykvanas.. This has been 
discovered by Pro. Muller, a: German scholar, v 

5* Laaiiyayana Samhiia: — In . -Dalhana ’s Commentory 
extract from this work are met with. 

6. Brihaspii Samhiia: — A text bearing this name seems 
to have existed. 
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-Rasaayana Chikitsa. 

1. Paianjali Sanihita: — This has been .qnoted in many 
places by the commentetors. 

2. Naagaarjitna Tqnira:- — The authorship iof this, P 
considered by many, as belonging to Kishi Nagaarjuna whom 
Chakrapaani mentions in his Samgraha. Others assert that 
it is the production' of Aacharya Naagarjuna, the Buddist 
monk whose name is mentiond on.theistone .pdlar .at Paatii't 
putra. 

3 . 4 ' Kakshdpuia Tanira and Both these 

are b}' Naagarjuna. Vijaya raksita in his commentary on 
Nidaana quotes frqm Aarogya manjiri. 

5. 6. 7. Vyaari, Vashista and Maandavya Tantras: — these 
prinipally deal with Easa Saastra (Chemistry), and dafe, from 
a very ancient time. ,We find the names of <Vyaari and others 
in Rasaratna ' Saihuchaya in which is appended a list of vota- 
ries of this Science. - . ' 

Works on Vajikarana Ghikit^a. 

The ancient Aayurvedic Rishis can with pardonable 
pride, be said to have specialised highly in this ’-branch of 
tfeatment, a glorious achievement for the conservation and 
restoration of vim and vigour, by <he preservation of the 
vital fluid viz., the semen a principle now coming to be 
faintly realised in' the 'Western -Medical Science. "The impor- 
tnce of this subject in Western Medicine has been of late 
brought to, light by the researches gl Bro.wn .Sequard and 
Metchinkoff and laterly by the demonstrations of Vorpnoff. 
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The ancient Rishies appreciated and realised the importance 
and 'high value of the internal secretions and their inherent 
benefits especially of the sexual glands and prescribed certain 
lules regarding the sexual life of an individual. 

Many a Samhita seems to have been written on this 
branch of Chikitsa from the references made to certain names 
of the authors in Vatsayana Kama Sutias. But, as the 
commentators have not made any reference regarding these 
texts in their commentaries, it seems that these originals 
might have been lost atleast a thousand years back. As 
Vatsayana mentions of Aupanishadic treatment and processes 
of sexual invigouration, it is evident that these texts were 
not lost two thousands years back. 

I. Kuchumaxa Tanira \ — Kuchumara was one of the 
* ^ '■ 

seven Rishis who wrote independant Samhitas on this 
subject. Vatsayana in his Kamasastra states that KucLumara 
Tantra was at one time a very %alued and important work 
on sexual science. 



have . condensed ,tbe Samhita compiled by Nandi which 
covered a thousand chapters. The former^ abbreviated it 
into five^ hundred chapters while the latter further reduced 
and classified it into seven parts. 

4. Vaisyaria Kantasu&ds : — In the lat'er decades though 
not directly connected with Vajikarana Chikitsa but 
connected with the scientific art of human breeding, certain 
treatises on sexual science viz., Kamasastra, Anangaranga, 
Ratisastra etc., hare been composed expounding the problems 
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of, vital importance to the couple, on various aspects, which 
challange comparision tp recent researches on these topics. 
Of these, Vatsayanas, Kamasutras stand eminent,. Regarding 
Vatsayanas difference of opinion exists. Some say’ that he is 
no other than Chanakya of Kautilya, the famous minister 
of Chandra Gupta - while others hold , him as a Rishi, 
Whatever it may be,: it is beyond doubt that he existed 
more than two thousand five hundred years ago and conse- 
quently Swetaketu and Panchala belonged ^to an even 
earlier date. : 

Pasu Chikitsa Samhitas- 

(Works on Veterinary Sceince) 

In ancient days, elephants and horsey forrhed important 
agents in the wars and as such particular care was taken 
regarding their health. Animals were the wealth of the 
ancient Aaryans and prayers for their protection are found 
in the Vedas. No wonder then that this , branch of 
Aayurveda was extensively developed side , by side with 
human medicine. ‘ ' •• •. . , . - 

Many books are found on this branch of. Aayurveda ■ 
belonging to this date. But the following may be said to "be, 
important. 

(i) Palakam SmhUa\—Th\s is otherwise, known as 
Hasti Aayurveda or Gaja Aayurveda. This is an exhaustive 
work on the treatment of diseases of Elephants which was 
written in the form of a discourse by •. Sage Palakapya 
delivered to Romapada, king of Anga desa,- .The scheme of 
this Samhita, in the arrangement of the topics, the naming 
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of the Sthanas etc., more or less coincides with those of other 
Medical Samhitas. This was published by Aanandashramamj 
Poona. 

(2) Gotama Samhlia : — This is now rare and is chiefly 
concerned with the treatment of the diseases of the kine. 

* ... V \ * 

(3) Salihoira Samkiia : — ^This deals chiefly with the 
diseases of the horses. This forms the basis of Aswavaidya 
of Nakula and Jaiya Datta. Thogh it is very ra.re now, at, 
one time it was a very valuable text and under the name, 
of "Shalstore” w'as translated by the Arabians into their^ 
language. For a list of books on Posit Chikiisa-xeiev "Report, 
of the Council of Agricultral Research” by Dr. A. Kritna Sami 
G. M. V. C. Madras 1952. , 

* I 

Ayurveda made an Upaveda. 

Within a short compass, we give below, a^ summary*' 
of the advancement- of Aayurveda 'in various T ''departments' 
during the Samhita period, • ■ ' 

I he Name Ayurveda.' ■ - 

The word Aayurveda 'may be said to have come into 
existence during this period only as the term Aayurveda 
does not occur any where in the Vadas. 


For a list of these Samhitas, we are indebted to Sri : 
Mahaniahopadhyaya K.- Gana Nath Sen, M. A;, L. M. S. for 
his articles in the Journal of Ayurveda of 5925 issues 
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From the 'available- medical treatises belonging to this 
period, one will find., that /the topics relating to medicine' 
which were hitherto lying scattered in fragments here and 
there in the Vedas were colletced and systematised rn a 
scientific basis and this literature ■ and-, science thus evolved, 
the name of Aayuryeda was given which was thence consi- 
dered an Upaveda or an Upanga f (a branch of veda) by 
the.Rishis). (See page 259). - .0' . 

t Acoerding to Dalhana ah Up'anga is a minor oiyd/r 


‘Angameva Alpatwat Upan’am’ 1. ei while extremities heal 
and trunlc etc. are regarded as Aiigas, fingers, toes and nose 
etc,, are regarded as Upangas. Bh't'itds 'cunbus how A'a'yur- 
veda* which "acbrdinig'' tl) 'Sdsi'u'tS ongihaHy cynt’aiKbd I,od;ooo 
veVsbs which was more than-' tbri;' times 4 hb" bulk' of - Atharva' 
Veda which contains 6,000 verses arid' ond thousand' prose 
lines only was made an Upanga of the latter. And, 
of the two viz,', Athhr-va* veda -and’ Aayiir-yeda' both of which 
deal with the curing , of diseases, the former more on account 
of' its 'religeou'e value' held- higher and pnrhkfy. WHilb' comm- 


enting; upon Kousika ^utra 2'5^2V :Darilabhatta gives'us a hint 
regarding the point of coineidece and difference . between 
Ayurveda and Atharvaveda. He.-says 'Dwiprakara Vyadhayah. 
Aahara lumitta asubhanimilta sclieti. Tatra ahara ^samutha- 
hain vaishaniya Aayurvdam chakara. Adharma samuddhana- 
mtU;,sastra. midam ucliyate.^.There.vare two kinds of diseases 
those that are prpduced by unwholesome' diet (metabolic 
diseases) and those produced* 'iiy ■trah^ressiori Adharma of 
the rules of Hygiene (Micrdbir diseases); Aa^mrveda was mte- 
nded for curing- the -former- and the Atharva Veda for curring 
tlie latter. By the , commonness viz., the quality of cuiing 1 
diseases Atharvaveda becomes related to Aayurveda. "Athar- 
vavedasya Aayurvedatvvam bha^^ati.” 
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It was during itbis period that the mighty edifice of 
Aayuveda was raised, upon the deep Darsaiiic foundation 
supportedibv the two Upaishafnbhcis~ or pillars,i ■viz.,i 'The 
Panchabhautika and Thri-Dosha Siddhantas. 

Anatomy.' 

’ pTon i /M 

j 

The excellence of the anatomijCal jknojvledge attained 
by the Aayurvedists of this period can best be understood 
frorn the tekimony' of Dr. Wise in his commentary on The 
Hindu "Systern of Medicinfe.' “The Hindu philos'ophets un- 
doubtedly deserve the credit of 'having entertained'sound and 
philosophical views respecting tlie uses of the dead to the 
living and were'" the first scientific and successful 'chltivatois 
of most important 5nd essenfial of all the departments of the 
medical hnbwledg'e 'viz, “Practical Anatomy.’' The importance 
and utility of the knowledge of anatomy in the " practice of 
Medicine and Yoga was redlized and Susruta says that for 
the benefits of the medical men an^ contemplative Yogies 
that he has writeen the ''ana\oniical portions. In order to 
varify the [knowledge' acquired’ from the' texts, Susruta 
advocated a practical method of dissection called 

Avagharshana (Dissection). ( 

1 ' 

Dr. Hornle remarks “The views of the early Indian 

' ■ 1 ’ 

anatomists are surprisingly accurate. This is due to the fact 
that they werp accustomed to the practice of preparing the 
dead human body fpr actual .examination, and that there- 
fore their views were the direect result of an experimental 
knowledge of the skeleton”. 
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Susruta describes at the end, of the fifth chapter of 

Sareera Sthana, his process of dissenting as follows "No 
accurate account of any part of the body including even its 
skin can be rendered without a knowledge of anatomy, 
Hence any one who wishes^to acquire a thorogh knowledge 
of anatomy must prepare a dead body and carefully examine 
all its parts. For it is only by combining both direct ocular 
observation and the information of text books that a thoro- 
iigh knowledge is obtained." 

, . ''For this, purpose one -should select a body whici is 

.complete in- all its parts. It should also be the -body 
person who was not excessively old, nor who died of poison 
or of a protracted disease. Having removed all exerementa- 
tious matter, from the entrails, the body should be wrappet^ 
•in rush, ,or bast or grass or hemp and placed in a cage. 
Haying firmly, secured the latter, in a hidden spot, in a river 
yvith no strong current, the body should be allowed to 
decompose. After an interval of seven days, the thoroughly 
decomposed body should be taken out, and very slowly 
scrubbed with a whisk made of grass roots, or bamboo or 
bast. At the same, time every, part of the body, great or 
small, external ,amd internal beginning with the skin should 
be examined with the eye one after the other, as it becomes 
disclosed in the course of the process of scrubbing. 

, -To .Susruta , 'and .to him alone the credit' and glory of 
practising such human, dissections as the first in the world 
may be attributed as 'it wa's only about 300 B. C. that we 
know of such dissections being encouraged in the Alexandrian 
scoool in the West. The doctrine af marmos.* (vital cent^ 

^ ■ - ' - ^Marmas by Dr.' P. V. Krishna Rao. B. A; M. 

Principal Govt.Indian Medical School; Madras may be referred. 
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in the body), the conception of the shed Chakras (the six 
nerve plexuses), and of the subtle and causal bodies 
which are all beyond the cognition of our senses, stand even, 
to day as marvels of Hindu anatomy.” 

' Embryology. 

This was carefully investigated into and studied. 
The successive processes of developments taking place in 
the womb from the time of cohception to the birth of the 
child were recorded after a careful and keen observation. 
Even an Upanishad by name Garbhopanishad was devoted 
to this branch of science. Sex determining factors were 
investigated. The influence of certain religious ceremonies and 
the use of certain herbs on estblishing the sex of the foetus 
were described.^ Even the possibility of conception with- 
out actual sexual union was conceived, a Causes for unna- 
tural births (Teratology), for plural births and even the 
. causatoin of pregnancy by the influence of dreaming under 
certain circumstances and thereby begetting a boneless foetus 
were explained. § 


Physiology. 

The process of digestion and assimilations and the 
circultation of Rasa and Rakta dhatus and even of the 
three Dhatus (Doshas) were described. The nervous system 
was specially studied by the Yogies and Tantrikas. (See 
Philosophical Bac kground by . Dr. A, Lakshmi Pati.) 

I. Sus-Saa-CLap 2, V. 48-49. 2. Sus-Saa-Chap 2. V. 48-49. 

§ For further details refer to Aryan Embryology^ - 

published in the Journal of Ayurveda, 1932, Calcutta. 

3. Charaka Ch. 15. 
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Mofc’rig Medfca. 

TJjis ’,ras anormously investigated and studied on the 
basis of Pmchabhauiika and Tri- Dosha Hddhantas. The 
effects of the five inherent properties of every substance 
viz. Rasa, Guna (property), Veer5'a (heating and cooling 
effects) -Vipaka, (remote action after assimilation) andPrabhava 
(specific action) on health and disease were explained. Ali 
substances were classified under ’different classes according to 
the nature of such origin as Mineral, Vegetable ahd Aiiimalaiif 
also according to their properties afid actions as Deepaaa 
(Carminative), Pachana (Digestive) etc.. Each drug was 
different names (synonyms) indicating its medicinal prop® 
ties, actions, botanical description, habitkt etc. 

Hindu sciences teach that plants have a sort of dormant 
or latent consciousness and are capable of feeling pleasure 
and- pain.' In Sahti Parva of Mahabharatha^ we find references 
to the sensativeness of plants to heat, cold, to the sound of j 
thunder etc. as well as to odours both' pleasant and unplea- 
sant. Charaka divides plants into four clases viz.: Vanaspities 
(trees bearing fruits without flowers); Vanatpatyas (trees 
bearing both flowers and fruits) ; Oushadhees (heibs that 
whither, after, fructification) and Virrudhas (other, herbs with 
spreading stems). , . 

Pharmacy. 

Side' by- side with ' the dvelopment of the Science 
of - Materid Medica.- the aft of Pharmac y was als^ 

'■ '4. Refer to, Section pn Deha .Dhatus Vpl Il-Section i. 

' For Ayurveda' in the Epics, See page , -124 
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leveloped to a high degtee of perfection. Medicines were 
jrepared in a variety of forms as powders, decoctions, pills, 
medicated oils and ghees, confections, Aasavas and Aristas 
[products of fermentation). Purification of minerals and their 
reduction tp Bhasmas were known. Compounds of iron, gold, 
calcuim and arsinic and mercury were prepared for internal 
administration. 

Bacteriology was studied and different krimis (Pathojenic, 
visible and invisible Parasites) were described, f Regarding 
the existence of micro-organisms clear references were given 
in the Santi Parva of Mahabbaratam. ‘Sokshma Yoneni. bho- 
tani, tarkagamyani kamichit — pakshmanopi nipatena yo sam 
syat skandha paryayan’. There are in this world so many 
micro-organisms invisible to the naked eye, the minuteness 
of the existence of which can, hok’ever, be imagined, which, 
we say, that by merely moving of one^s eyelids their limbs 
will be destroyed. 

Dis gnosis. 

Diagnosis of diseases was made through its five fold 
method viz, panclialakhshana Nidana. Prgnosis was also deter- 
mined through dreams of the patient and through the messen- 
ger. The symptoms for-boding death in different diseases 
formed a special study of this period (See Arishtasinthu 
Indriya Stana of Charaka). 

^Surgery, 

Regarding the excellence of Surgery attained during 
this period, the reader may be interested to knew what the 
Encyclopoedia Britaumca sajs. {9th Edition). 

t Charaka Vimana — Ch. 7, 
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Surgicallnstfuments. 

"Susruta describes more than one hunderd shrgica] 
instruments, made of steel. They should have good handles 
and firm joints, be well polished, and sharp enough to divide 
a ahair; they should be perfectly clean, and kept in flannel 
in a wooden box. They included various shapes of scalples, 
bistouries, lancets, scarifiers, saws, bone nippers, scissors, 
trocars, and needles. There were also blunt hooks, loops, 
probes (including a caustic holder), directors, sounds, scoops 
. and forceps (for polypi & c.,) as well as catheters syringes, a 
rectal speculum, and bougies. There, were fourteen varieties 
of bandadages. The favourite form of splint was made of thin 
slips .of bamboo bound together with string and cut to the 
length required. Wise says that he has frequently used ‘this 
admirable splint,' particularly for fractures of the thigh) 
humerus, radius, and ulna, and it has been subsequently adop* , 
ted in English army under the name of the patent rattan- 
cane splint.’ 


Operations. 

Fractures were diagnosed, among other signs, hy 
crepitus. Dislocations were elaborately classified, and, th? 
'differential diagnosis given: the treatment was by tractioi 
*’’ahd countertraction, circumduction, and other dexterous 
manipulations. Wounds were divided into incised, punctufe^M 
lacerated, contused etc. Skill in extracting foreign bodies vW-' | 
carried to a great height, the magnet being used for 
particles under certain specified circumstances. Inflammation 
were treated by the usual anti-phlogistic regimen 
.appliances: venesection was practised at several other potf* 
beside the end of the elbow; leeches were more oiU' 
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resorted to than the lancets.* cupping also was in general use. 
Poulticing, fomenting and the like were done as at present. 
Amputation was done now and then, not withstanding the 
want of a good control over the haemorrhage: boiling oil 
was applied to the stump, with pressure by means of cup 
formed bandage, pitch being some limes added. Tumours 
and enlarged lymphatic glands were cut out, and an arsenical 
solve applied to the raw surfaces to prevent recurrence. 
Abdominal drops}' J and hydrocle® were treated by lapping 
with, a trocar; and varieties of hernia were understood, 
omental hernia being removed by operation on the scrotum. 
Aneurisms were known, but not treated*. Besides the opera- 
tions already mentioned, the abdomen was opened by a 
short incision below the umbilicus slightly to the left of the 
middle line, for the purpose of removing intestinal concre- 
tions or other obstruction (^laparotomy). Only a small segment 
of the bowel was exposed at one time; the concretion when 
found was removed, the intestine stitched together again, 
anointed with ghee and honey, and returned into the cavityf 
Lithotomy was practised without the staff. There was a 
plastic operation for the restoration of the nose, the skin 
being taken from the cheek adjoining, and the vascularity 
kept up by a bridge of tissue§. The ophthalmic surgery 
included extraction of cataract. 3 Obstetric operations were 
various, including caesarean section and crushing the fcetus°. 
(See page 304) Surgery from scope of Aayutved in Rig Ved. 


I Sus. Chi. Chap. 19, 2. Sus. Chi. Chap. 14. 

Spenser Wells type of Artery forceps which does not 
leave off its grip until it is loosened was known. 

t Sus. Chi. Chap. 14. § Sus. Sutra. Chap. 16. ° Sus. 
Chap. 15. 3 Sus. Uttara Chap. 17. 
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Medical TreatmehtM'h ' Slirgica I 

The me’dication ah'd constitutional treatfrieht in surgi- 
cal cases were in keeping with the general cate and elabora- 
teness of their- practice, and with the copiousness of their 
materia medica. Ointments and -other external api)licatiohs 
had usully a basis of ghee (or clarified butter), and contained, 

■ arn'ong other things, such metals as arsenic, zinc, copper, 
mercury, and sulphate of iron. For every emergency and 
every known form of disease there were elaborate and 
minute directions in the sastras, which were taught by the 
• ■ physicians to the young aspirants under the Gur/ifyd Sptan. 

Training ;of Practitioners. 

Book lea.rniDg was considered of no use . without expe- 
rience and manual skill in .operations; the different surgical 
operations , were shown to the student upon wax spread on 
. a board, on gourds, encumbers, .and other soft fruits; tapping 
/, ^d puncturing were practised, ,on a leathern .bag filled %yith 
' wter .or soft mud;, scarifications and bleeding on- the. .fresh 
, hides of animals frorn which the hair had ^ been removed; 
^puncturing and ■ lancing . upon .the hallow staUcs of water- 
'l^es or the vessels of .dead . animals; bandaging Nvas practised 
on flexible models of the human body; ..sutures .,on ieathef 
and cloth; the , plastic operations on dead . animals; and the 
application of caustics and .cauteries on liying anirnals=^. A 
knowledge of anatomy was held to be necessary, but k 
does not appear that it was systamatically acquired b) 
dissection., f The whole body of teaching, (is) itself the slow 
growth of much close observation and profonnd thinking 
during the vigorous period of Aryan progress. Pathological 

Sus. Sutra. Chap; 9* ■ 
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principles were not wanting, but they were derived from a 
purely arbitrary or conventional physiology (wind, bile, and 
phlegm): and the whole elaborate fabric of rules and direc- 
tion, great though its utility, must have been for many 
generations, was without the quickening power of reason and 
freedom, and bec^e inevitably stiff and decrepit 
(Ency-Britt. qth Edition). 

Certain plasters were recopmended for rapid filling up 
of flesh in the vyounds and ulcers {uisadana) and also for 
the removal -of over growths, (Avasadana) over themff. 
Romasanjanana is a speciality of Hindu surgery. It is' the 
application of certain plasters for the growth of hair over 
healed ulcers. 

Thus it coud be infered that the ancient Hindu 
Surgeons of this period were bold experts in their art and 
performed many major operations which are considered to be 
■■ the triumph of the modern day surgery and midwifery. 

Surgeons were employed by the Royal Court whose 
quarters were located near that of the kings, (Sus. Chap. 34. 
V 20.-21.). During the military raarerhes surgeons accompan- 
L ied the army to the fields. They used to ■ attend to the 
purification of the poisoned atmosphere food of cattle and men, 
fuel and water supply. Even the shades of trees were said 
to be poisoned by the enemies. It was the duty of the 
surgeon to detect and prevent any danger (Sus-Sutra-Chap- 
Uuktaseniya Adhyaya.) 


ft Cha. Chi. Chap. 25. 
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Midwifery. 

Even in the region^of Midwifery a high degree of per- 
fection was attained. Antenatal care was given special impo- 
rtance. Eight kinds of false presentations, were desribed by 
Susruta { Sus. Chi-chap. 15 V 5 ) who -in case of difficuit 
labour advised the use of suitable instruments. Embryotomy 
and Caesarean section were practised. The management of 
the purperium and of the new born infant§ the choice of 
the wet nurse and tests for finding out the healthy and 
unhealthy breast milk were described. The description of a 
labour room and: that of a baby’s apartments were given 
Susruta in detail. (Sus. Sar. Chap. 10) 

: . Hygiene, 

During this period general medicine developed in every 
possible way. Susruta enumerates as many as eleven 
hundred and twenty diseasesf The causation of all the disea- 
ses was attributed to the improper correlation of Kalo- (time) 
Ariha (Perception) and Karma (action) and the consequent 
vitiation of Doshas. The root cause of epedemics was attrib- 
uted to Adkarma (improper conduct) of human beings 
resulting negligence to cultivate the land properly. Hygiemc 
.principles both personal arid civic were given the greatest 
importance in the preservation of the health of the nation- 
Epedemic diseases were known to spread by direct contract 
and through coritafninated food and drinking water. (Cha-. 
Vimana-Chap. III).' - 

§'For further details Dr..G. N.' Mukharjee’s 'Surgical 
Instruments of the Hindus' may be consulted. Specimens 0 
Hindu surgical insturments are preserved in Nepal’s MusueiU 
andJWeUcome, • Historical Musuem, England. 

•}• Sus. Uttara. Chap. 66. 
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It has how been establshed that underground drainage 
s-ystem and Public Health Engineering existed in cities as 
demonstrated by the excvaated city of Mo-han-jo-Dauro in 
Sindh in polution of water, air and food. 

Eugenics, 

The principles of eugenics were well; understoo^d and 
certain methods were indicated for begetting beautiful,' strong 
and- intelligent children.- .f 

Thus Ayurveda was developed 'in all its departments 
during this period. It was complete as a science. It reached 
a high stage of perfection as an art. 

Medical Profession Organised, 

Medical profession was organised and regulated by a 
code of medical ethics. Every student was carefully examined 
before he was initiated into the study of Aayurveda: and was 
selected only when he was found to tatisfy all the physical/ 
cultural and intellectual conditions necessary for a student of' 
medicine. The students were divided into their classes, as - 
Uitma Madhyama and Alpa Baddhiyuta according to their 
intellectual capacities. Text books were prcpaied'in a simple- 
language and well illustrated so as to suit - all the three' 
classes-^; »The- student had to take a solemn oa-th. in - the 
presence '.of. Agm-imd Risfiis as To •' his- • good -conduct -during- 
and after his studentship. It -is probable - -that ■■ Hipproicates 
borrowed and adopted this oath from' the Hindus.' ' - - - 


t Cba. Sareera Ch. b. 

§ Chavaka vimana Ch. 8. . 
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From Susruta _\v^ also.., learn tiat.a system .of Medical 
Registration was in vogue. Every student after completing 
his medical education and ^a^fter, taking permisson from his 
teacher had to obtain the sanction of * the ruler of his 
country ior..the, practice , -of -surgery. ; {The { kings -imposed 
penalties- ifor ^bss.inegligence :OV, want: of, ^knowledge' or skill 
on the part of the physicion. ';(S.us>, Sutra; iChap... id.) 

i Medicab Ethics. 

A code of medical ethics-. was, also ,.:formulated,- details 
of which are found in Charaka -and Susruta in many places, 

Medical Conferences. 

. ;r The., irnpprtance, of ; Pari,shads ,;(confereiices) -yras , highly 
commended. We,, learn .from Cba,rak and Susruta that-, Rishis 
used to .congregate , no 

doubtful, subjects • 011 -.-the ..slopes of -.the .inspiring^: ’Himalayas’*^ 
Forests, .like . CAgf/raar^/ra. 

such congregations. Rishis f^roi ^ ^^11 ,pyer the , .country .used, to 
attend ..such conferences. K^nkoygpa yhqse name was 
associate dj with such .conferences .was a .jBahlika ; .(Turk pr 
Greek)ti, >^ot oidy -medicak.men. ;but also :kings ^d professors 
of (allied is,ciences • (Darasanas-especially -of .^Sankbya) used to 
attend.. apd .take. part, -in t*he^' j^iscussions.ff .rit -is .believed 
th?t and .many^ others 4 .iscprporated in their -TeXt 

Books reports of such conferences. _ 

Charak Sootra Ch.T. •{•,.Charak,;Spptra ,Ch.. ,^26. f Cha- 
raka Sootra Ch. 26. ff Charaka Sootra Ch. 13. 
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Specialists. 

Classification of medical men as specialists and -general 
practitioners is found in this- period. (Refer to Aa^viveda in 
the Epics >?.- 124). 

Quacks. 

Kuvaidya's (quacks) no doubt existed even at this 
pe?idd'.''We come across descriptions of uneducated physicians 
both in'Charaka and Susnita Samhitas; who were condemned 
in strong' terms. Charaka says that they deserve capital puni- 
shinent at' the hands of the king. He describes three 
classes of ph'ysicians viz,, those that dress themselves 
as vaidyas and wander aboiit deceiving people,' those* 'that 
become' physicians by mere heredity and ' those ' that ate 
really learned*'.' 

Hospitals in Ancient India. 

Charaka' describes how buildings intended for Health 
Resorts for Rasayana Treatment and apartments for the 
new born infant should be constructed and equipped. The 
mention of musicians and storytellers for the recreation of 
the patients is 'worthy of note. Intelligent 'W' well' trained 
nurses werh employed ‘in these ' ho^itals. ' (See* chapter T'5 
Sutra Sthana}. ‘ " ' ' ' 

Universal iEducalion in Medicine. 

Medicine was studied by all (vardas)',’ It was 'studied 
by Brahmins for’'prcseVving their own health ”knd for 'doing 
good to all beings, by' ‘Kshatriyas for’ self '^rotketioh, by 
Vamas for trade and in general by all for 'the acquisition 
of the four pimnharaihas, f 


Ch. Soo. Ch. II— f Ch. Soo. Ch. 30. 
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: ■ The Four Purushsdhas or Aspirations, in Life. 

The attainment of .Dharma; Aftha,- Kaama, ’ and 
Moksha was and is the chief aim .of the' Hindus and' of 
everyone of their sciences. No . wonder then that Hindu 
gnatomy, physiology and all other branches were developed 
on lines suitable, for. the attainment of the four purt^harthas. 
This aim v/as effected by, blending Aayurveda. with 
, philosophy and religion. The object . of Ayurveda is the 
succesful attainment of the four punisharthas (Vag. Soo- 
Ch. I.) Although Aayurveda accepted the principle of self- 
surrender to Qo6..{Bhakii and Prapaiii) as easier methods of 
. obtaining Moksha, Aayurveda wants the maintenance of a 
sound body as a preliminary for the harmonious', attainment 
of the four Purushaarthas. ' 

/ Development of Ayurveda in South India. 

' (Agasthya Sampradaya) * 

.While Adiltreya and Dhamaniri " thus ' propaga ted' 
science, of Aayurveda in the North (Adrya^arihd), 'Agasihya 
a desciple of Dhamantafl carried it to South- India' .'pDakshi- 
napadha) and founded a new school of Medicihe'-aft'k ‘Hfs 
name. Many identify him . with Agasthya of Ramayana. 

It is traditionally believed that Agastya imparted this 
science to Pulastyar who instructed Jherc^ar who in turn 
taught. Vhmnini. According to some, the -number of propa- 
gators of ti is scooi of medicine was 'forty eight, while 
according to another tradition, it was only twenty four. 

Adopted fom Pandit D. Gopalacharyulu’s Telugu 
Edition of ‘Agasthyavaidya'. 
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Others assert that only eighteen were, the .propagators whp 
■were all Siddhas.^. ■ ' 


From the treatise of Uhamuni, the iolldwmg- names are 
found as the propagators of this school Agastkyc^, 

Maisyammi, Pidimkkissar, Piiia^'thyar, Pamsunder, Karavarar 
Tirumoolar. Chatiamuni, Rotharishi, Bhojar, Brahma Muni 
Sundarar, Vama D&isr, Verayyaft ' Kapilar, Kfimala tniini and 
Konganar. ' ' - , ■ ‘ ; 


Further, it seems that in South. India, Ayurveda was 
studied and practised in two different traditions viz.- the Vada 
(Northen)., and the Thengala (Southern), Agasthyar, Pula- 
sthyar, Nandeswar wrote their treatises in Sanskrit following 
the Northen tradition while Therayyar, Bhogar Pulipparii etc., 
wrote in TamU, . ' ■ 

The school of Agasthyar was a combination of Vaidika 
and Tantrika cults. This- system of medicine is - extensively 
practised even to day in the Tamil Country and also to some 
extent in the Aandhra, Maharastra areas and even Ceylon 
Singapore, Burma, and Tibet. 


Ill ^ 

Baudha Yoga. 

[CONTENTS : — Establishment of Free Hospitals- 
Spread of Hindu Medicine to Foregin Countries — Redaction 
of Agnivesa and Susruta Samhitas. 

t See chapter Philosophy of the Sidhas in 'Philosophical 
Back-groud’ by Dr. A. Laxsmi Pathi. ' 
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This period extends from 500 B., C. to 600 A. D. which 
may be said ‘to be' brightest 'of alf 'tKe'fetibd.s in the history 
of Aayurveda specially in relations to its - ejitdhSiVe propaga- 
tion. Many .uniyer&ities, '^>ere established of which -Taxilla 
distinguished., itself, ^S; the greatest centre of medical educa- 
.tion, (see Page_53).,.Jeeyaka who madp-. a -great- name- for 
• himself as a grerd- physici-a^.,.and.--surgepn .belonged- to . the 
earliest -paiit, pf-this period. He was- physian to the kirg, and 
the Buddha. (6th century B. C.) He is said to have possessed 
a medicinal herb by no me Bhaishaiyaraaja which had tk 
. specifib property of - illuminating -'r-.the - internal . organs' 
placed^ ov'ef 'the '•body.§, ' ' ■ 

Jeevaka’s fame spread far, and ‘ wide' even be’ybnd' the 
borders of . India ^tba,t once in cpmpHance .with' the 'r^ue^'''of 
the Royal Court '6f Egypt; Tie' was ’^ent"b'y"^mpefdr 'Bimha- 
sar for treating Ptolemy the then king of Egypt.' Hippocrates 
the, father of f \\(eStern- medicine -460 -B, C. was axentury. later •' 
than-Jeevaka.; (For - further-, pa.rticulars 'of Jeeyaka- see- Pages 

53.58)- ,- ..... 

Establishmertt of^ree 'Hospitals. 

• ■ i: ■; o;5i t 

The Hindus were the first to establish hospitals for the 
treatment of poor people. During the feign of Chandra Gupta 
(321 B. C. — 296 A. D.) special .attention ■ was given to the 
establishment of hospitals and dispensaries and for enforcing 
rules of sanitation. A ‘ re^s'ter of' births and deaths was 
created. The -city .council collectively adrninistered the 
general affairs such, as finance sanitation, \yater ^supply etc., 
The bye-laws of the city imposed, fines upon persons defiling 
public roads and reserviors, and for allowing dead animals or 


§ See Page 1 33 also. History of Medicine-Cuinstone. 
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human corpose. to,pullute. public,.places. Special routes , wpre 
presecribed for funeral, .-processions and no corpse was allowed 
to be, -buried ,or cremated .except in- the public cemetries or 
crpmation grounds, Special ,, Inaras- were granted , ior . the 
%illage,.pixysician.aud the village, -^vetefinapy -surgeph^.- Rules 
for the practice of medicine also framed (see page ijP-)* -., , 


Spread .of ^e.dicjiie tQ Foreign .'Cduritries. 


■-Tradition ?ays‘*that many iiiustribua.men -.form Greece 
and other 'fbr'egin podntries visited -^liidia- and; -took back >vith 
them- the 'Hindu scicence ahd'fembodied- them ih’ their- schools. 
Alexander the Great is said -to have {taken with, him some 
Indian Physicians (toxicologists) after*'his Tndiaii - campaign 
being attracted by -their successful ,-cpT;es. of snake bites. The 
Buddhist^raonks that, -y^ere. sent ,^put„to foreign ,.l^ds -by Aso- 
ka -preaching. Buddhisni, .practised rnedicine .as a part of their 
humanitarian \york. .They studied medicine -along with 
philosophy and -fortified „their spiritual ministry by. relieving, 
tlie ^uffeiing of the people. 


Futher, Acoka having embraced ‘Buddhism, established 
> many dispensaries both for men-and beauts. He founded a state 
; pharmacy where medicince were prf pared.. Medicinal plants 
'.were cultivated pot only in soils, suitable to them but also 
: in posts. Margmal- furrows between any two rows of crops 
fwete utilised for the plantation of fragrant plants, medicinal 
; herbs and the like. 

\’ruksha3'urveda, the science -of Botany dealing with the 
growth, classification of plants, health, disease and. treatment 
of plants was studied as a special* subject (See next (Chapter.) 

t Artha Sastra of Kautilya. Ch.'l. ' """ ~ 
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Susruta Sannhita was redacted by Nagaarjuna who was 
probably the founder of Mahayaria (see pages 92-133). 

Agnivesa Samhita was redacted by Charak who was 
probably the court physician of king Kanishka (120 A. D. 
150 A. D.). Cladius Galen may be a contemporary of Charaka. 
Regarding the identity of Charaka’ opinion is divided among 
scholars. ' 

. During .the closing years of this period, Dhanvantari 
one of ihe nine gems of king Vikramaditya composed a 
book on Materia Medical' after his. name. Dhanvantari .Nighanb 
being the. firstoof' its- '.kind, (see page , 146), iAmarasimk a 
contemporary^ of Dhanvantari who belonged, to the same coutl 
composed a lexicon. by name Amarakosa in .which -he gave 
synonyms, of many drugs.. ' , • ' , 

' ‘ ' (CONTENTS Propagation of Aayurveda through Pura- 
nas-Benefits of establishing free Hospital^Patronage of the 
Caliphate— The School of Chemists-Ihdia’s ' Contribution h 
Cherhical knowledge-Albe'ruhi’s e'vUdence-Nagarjuna-Equipnie' 
nt of a Chemical iaboratory-Expert knowlege in Metallurgy* 
Chemistry in Modern .India]... • • . . 

' Propagation of Aayurveda through Puranas. 

This period roughly occupies from 600 A. D. to 1000 

A. D. "MoEf of the Purarihs were compiled during ’this period. 
But tTie' date of -the '’compilation of -the earliest' Puranas can* ^ 
riot be ascerfaihed'i' Three is"' mention’ of the word Puraanai® 
Atharva Veda, Thaithareya Aranyak, Satapa’dha’ Brahmana 
and Chandogya .etCi, § , Propagation of the stu dy of Aayuive^ 

- §• Atharvaveda T i . 7. -24, — Taithareya 2. li'T'Sa.tapadh® 
r 3 .. 43; 13, Chandogya. 3.,!. i. Andhra ’Vignana-berv' 
aswam-ist Edition 3rd Volume. 
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was attempted through Purans and such propagation formed 
one of their main themes (See pages i 5 o-i 5 i)' 

Benefits of Establishing Free Hospifais^ 

The benelits of establishing free Hospitals were ■ eulo- 
gized in many of the Puranas as Nandi, Saura, Skanda, etc, 
in high terms. No charity was considered - greater than that 
of bestowing liealth upon the sick. In dispensaries established 
during these times, not only medicines were given' free but 
■ also food and even medicated oils for Abhyangam and bath 
(AUshadham pathya mahatam -tailabyanga pratisramam) ' f 
Some Pursinas mot only "mention the benefits of establishing 
such free hospitals but also actually deal with subjects relating 
to medicine among which Agni Pnrana, Garuda Puraria, 
Maschya 'Purana, and the like are prominent.' • 

The kings inscribed rules of good -conduct for the moral 
and physical development for the masses on stone pillars and 
laid them along road-sides and public places. The famous 
recipe of Siddha Nagarjrma Varthi for immature cataract was 
inscribed on one of such stone pillars at Patilaputra (Gadaiii- 
graha). ' ' : . - - 

Thus during this period Aayurveda was propagated in 
every possible way by the Buddhist Kings and monks. 
Siddhas of Buddhistic School developed Tantrika Worship and 
Yoga like the Hindus (See page-iol Siddhas-Philosophical 
Back-Ground). We have evidences that Siladityall {583-600 
A. D.) established many free hospitals all over his dominion. 

During the 7th Centuiy JaijjatachaTya wrote Ms com- 
mcntarics o n Charaka and Susrula, 

t Fur further pariculrs. Surgical Instruments of the 
Hindus by Dr. G. N. Mukharjee may be consulted. 
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Paironage of The Caliphafe. 

During the early centuries of this period the Abbasid 
Caliphs of .Bagdad who reigned from '750 A. D. to 850 A. D. 
being great patrons of letters and sciences, founded a .great 
. library in their capital, Bagdad and made it an international 
Centre of learning. Of the ten Caliphs who reigned durinj 
this century Harun AH Rashid (786 A. D.) greatly patronised 
Hindu culture and had many Ayurvedic and other booh 
translated into Arabic which were afterwards rendered Mo 

• Latin and Greek. The names of Charaka and Susruta viEie 
very familiar to Avicorma and Rhazes, .whose texts • formei 
the basis of. Modem Medical. Seince.; Uuder instructions ho® 

, Haroon All Rushid, Mankasan Indian physician was said h 
have translated toxicological portions, of r Ayurveda -into j 
Persian. He was Physician to the Caliph. 

Ibin Osaiba an Arabic Historian mentions the names 
of Manka and Sale in his History of Hindu Physicians. Sak; 
he wrote, lived in Irraq, travelled as far as Palestine flolj 
spent his last days in Egypt. 

Evidences go to prove that in Cardova Hindu physicians 

were employed as chief physicians in hospitals established 
by the Westeren Caliphate.* 

The School of Chemists. 

The special feature of this period was the development 
of Rasa Sastra (Chemistry) in its various departments and 
even a Darsana by name Rasesvara Darsana was promulgated 

. - _ I — ^1 

• Arabian Medicine by Browne, 
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by that school. Govinda Bhagavat Padacharya the preceptor 
o{ Adi Sankara had written a book on this branch oi science 
by name 'Rasa Hridaya Tantra*. 

Bhattarska Harichandra (93i A- !>•) who' was court 
physician of Schasanka Raja wrote a commentary on Charaka 
and redacted ‘Kfioranadha Smhii^. (For further particulars 
refer to page 150 — Ayurveda in Pauranika Yuga). 

India’s Contribution to Ceemical Knowledge. 

It will not be out of place if we just make 
here a passing reference to India’s contribution to chemical 
knowledge. 

The "Vedas may be said to be the first book of know- 
ledge of Medicine and Alchemy in ancient Hindusthan. The 
term 'Aayushyam’ (the securing of long-life and health) 
which occurs in the hymns of the Atharva Veda was con- 
verted later on to- ‘Rasayana’ which is practically the 
equivalent of Alchemy. 

Atberuni’s Evidence. 

A flood of light on the exact state of scientific and 
medical knowledge prevalent in India about the ninth or 
tenth century A. D. is available from the book on India 
written by the great Muslim scholar Albenmi, who lived in 
India from 1017 to 1030 A. D. and mastered Sanskrit and 
Philo^ ^phy in the original. This versatile Muslim scholar 
bat, Icli li e following account as a true perspective of the 
chemical knowledge in India about the eleventh century A. D. 
'I only hoard them (Hindus) speaking of the process oj 





1 Ch.'s 


talc’. (Satwapatanam) ^ ■ ....■ 

' ..They have a science .sin.ila^to..!ch.rny^Wch^ 

peculiar: to them'. They.'caU it mp...* 

|,ichrsrestfehd . thce«a,^-^«^^^ 

ai,d ™edi«”“v”“S°\*Ttl,„se wSSw«-e ill bcS««'l 

principles restored the .. ^ translation 

Ipe and gave hack youth to ^ , 

Of Charaka's book occupied a place 
cultured :Arab., . . ■: •'• '•■- 

''■■^'-‘l^oteior; Dachau: ,*o‘ trr&iM and edited Alherurft 
India, states as follows; 

:;.*at':india haa con^but^ 

different a^g^; induced probably by 

under. Haroon {^• j there, to st^ 

traditionsi • they sen - sc - ■ they engaged .Hip 

uaedicine and pharmacology. the chief physic^^ 

•scholars to come to Bagdad -ade , 

of their hospitals- and ine, pharmacology 

Sanskrit into ^ 

saihe purposes. ' _ , 

. Nagatjuna. 

.. one of the greatest a.det..e^o.W^ 
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Although ^Pataujali, the commentator: 'onr the grammar ..o£ 
Panini, was also an alchemist of repute' v/as said to have 
flourished in the second century B. C. and was aii* authority 
on the science of iron (Loha-sastra), the great Buddhist 
scientist Nagarjuna who flourished in the eighth or ninth 
century A. D. (an earlier date-ist Century is also possible.) 
was the first to use the mercury preparation Kaj/ali (bade 
sulphide of mercury) in medicine. One Nagarjuna . lived at 
Nagarjuna Konda in Guntur District and died at Sri Sailam 
(Kurnool Dt.). He enjoyed the patronage of the Satavahana 
Aandhra Kings, of the ist Century A. D. (See p. 93). 

The following statement of Alberuni bears out- that a 
great Buddhist seer Nagarjuna, who is credited with"th'e 
discovery of the processes of distillation and calcinatiofi, 
must have lived in the eighth or the ninth century A. D. 

•'A famous representative of this art (alchemy) was 
Nagarjuna, a native of the Daihek near Somanath. He 
excelled in it and composed a book which contains the 
^ substance of the whole literature on this subject and is Very 
; rare. He lived a hundered years before our time.” 

Hiuen Tsang whb 'stayed in India from 629 A. D. 'on- 
■' wards nu.kes the following i^ejnarks regarding Nagarjuna; 

^ "Nagarjuna Bodhisuttva was well practised in the art of 

The tradition is that Patanjah was the author of 
(i) Bhnshya of Panini (2) Charaka Samhita and (3) Yoga 
Sastra. Bhoja in his Nyaya Yartika saj's: — 

"Yogcii.t chittasya padtna vacham molam sarcrasya tu vaid- 
yakona \uapa taiel tam pravaram munenam Patanjilim 
pranjali lanolosoini”. He is thu*^ regarded as the sole purifier 
of language, body and mino. 
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•compounding medicine; fay taking. a preparation (pill or cake) 
he nourished the years, of life; for many ;hnndreds of years 
sp-ittat neither, the mind .nor appearnce, decayed.;' 

It seems, therefore, that this^. Nagarjuna -very likely 
lived .in. the seventh . century A. D. or even earlier. There 
appear to be, several Nagarjunas. , . 

In Europe Paracelsus (1493-1541) is [credited with the 
use of a mercury preparation internally as medicine. It is 
now ' well known that - Paracelsus travelled extensively w 
the East and^ might haye obtained the information M 
mercury , preparations were in use internally in the Oriental 
countries. • > ! , 

■ ’ Tt appears, that in Europe even as late .as the sixteenth 
centhry, the medical men were doubtful about the efficacy ol 
the internal use of mercury and other metallic preparations, 
whilst’ the Hindu physicians established -firmly their potency 
as early as the . sixth or -seventh century. That the Hindu 
physicians successfully used such' powerful drugs as arsenic, 
iron and mercury as internal' medicine much earlier the^j 
their use in Europe, althouge the Muslim hakims under tb« 
royal ■ patronage did, not utilize them, will be evident fmn: 
qi^otations fr.om faleef Ainslie’s, Arabuffl.i 

It appears, therefore, Ti'oin the foregoing pages that ibt 
Hindus were the •first to make a : speciality in the interna! 
use of ' mercurial ..remedies in medicine . and also they were 
the first to introduce; the metallic preparations of iron ad 
arsenic as internal medicine. Not only the earlier medical 
books like the Charaka and Susruta SamhUas, hut the later 
Tantras have eulogized the efficacy of matallic preparation? 
in internal medicine. In the domain of knowledge regarding 
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the preparation and use of aikalis, the Hindu Chemists were 
much in advance of . their European Confreres, The same 
process was known in the eleventh century in Europe. 

Equipment of a Chemical Laboratory. 

The Hindus had devised quite a large number of appa- 
ratus, instruments (yantras), etc., in chemical technology, ,as 
for example dola yantram (for steaming) paihnd yantram (for 
sublimation and distillation), valuka yantram (sand bath), 
iUyak paiana yaniram (for distillation per descenaum), vidya- 
dhara yantram (for extracting mercury from cinnabari, and a 
host of other arrangements. 

Regarding the location and equipment of the laboratory 
and the persons who should work therein, the following is 
of interest: "The laboratory (Rasa Sala) is to be erected in a 
region which abounds in medicinal herbs and wells-^It is to 
be furnished with various apparatus, instruments, etc. The 
phallus of mercury is to he placed ' in the east, furnaces to 
be arranged in the south-easts washing operations in the west 
and drying in the north-west. The koshti apparatus for the 
extraction of c'senccs, the water vessles, a pair of bellows 
and various oth.tr instruments are also to be collected as also 
the threshing and pounding mortars, the pestles, sieves of 
various degrees of fineness, earth for the crucibics, charcoal, dried 
cowdung cakes, retorts made of glass, earth, iron and conch 
shells, iron pans etc. Those who are truthful, free from 
temptations given to the worship of devas and Brahmanas, self 
controlled ano used to live upon proper diet and regimen, such 
arc to be engaged in performing chemical operations, Such 
'herbalists .as arc not deceitful and are well versed in the know- 
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ledge of tLe drugs and plants: and in the. language of . many 
.counti;ies should be employed.”, (See Rasaratna Samudiaya). 


The Hindus were quite good in their knowledge of 
metals and their extraction from naturally occurring ores, 
Gold and silver ornaments were in use in the Vedic period. 
In ancient India, the soldiers used to put on coats of mail 
and metallic ' helmets. lorn, lead, and tin are mentioned in 
the Ya}ur~Vedz.. The following lines from the Char.dog)’a 
Upariishad (IV. XVIL 8),show that' the' Hindus had bklf 
notions about 'the formation of alloys.' ‘As brie 
by rheans of lavan (borax), , silver 1>^'riieaiis df gold, ^ 
leans of silver, lead 'by ineans of tin, arid Trdri'by 
of lead'. The following lines from the Greek writer Megas- 
thenes who -declared that the Indians were skilled in tic arts 
' are of considerable interest — ‘‘Underground numerous veisi 
of. all sorts of metals, for they contain much gold andsilvefi 
and copper and iron in no small' quantity and even tin an- 
other metals, which are employed in making articles of 
^ and .ornarhents, as .well as the implements and accoutrement 
,.of ,war. : 


’ clear 
■go^d 
by n 


' Expert Knowledge' in Metallurgy. j 

It has now' been recognized by everybody that ft* 
: Hindus were experts in preparing high , class steel. Tb 
, preparation of the,, well- known, and highly estimated .Dams 
':Ecus blades filtered from India to Persia through the Arab 
‘Even now steel of the first quality is obtained from Chet 
• rnapatna in .Mysore . State.’ 

.-The Kutub pillar (iron pillar 24 ft. long and 6 1/2 tot 
riri'Aveight) of Delhi which is over 1500 years old is a soum 
-•■ofr.great admiration -to everpbody. .The great French scienh-- 
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H Ee Chatelier In his University lectures at the Sorbonne 
always spoke highly about ih'e*^ wonderful ' quality of steel 
manufactured in India. The following lines from Fergu^son are 
of great interest in this connection. ' 

^*lt has not, however, been yet correctly ascertained what 
its age really is. °wn conviction is that it belongs to one i 
of the Chandra 'Rajas of the Gupta dynasty, either subsequently 
to A. D. 363 or A. D. 400. It opens our eyes to an unsuspected > 
state of affairs to find the Hindus at that age capable of 
forging a bar of iron longer than any that have befen forged, 
even in Europe upto a very late date, and not frequently 
even now, 

" h is almost startling to find that, after an exposure to 
wind and rain for fourtceen centuries, it is unrusted, and the 
capital and inscription are as clear and as sharp now as when 
put up fourteen centuries ago. ’’ 

Sir Robert Hadfield," the great English authority on 
metallurgy, makes the following significant remarks on this topic, 

"Indeed it is only within the last century or so that any 
European iron master could have undertaken to produce 
such a forging. The only explanation of this wonderful specimen 
of iron is that it must have been welded together in sections 

though there are no signs of it on the pillar itself. The pillar 
IS practically pure iron, as will be evident from the following 
analysis by Sir Robert Hadficld: — 

C Si S P Mn Fe Sp. Gr. 

0.080 0.046 0.006 0114 Nil 997207. 7.81 

The huge Iroa girders at Puri and the ornamental gates 
of Somnalh, and the twenty four feet iron gun at Narwar are 
excellent samples of Hindu shill in metallurgy. 

Regarding the Metallurgy of zinc. Sir, P, C. Ray writes 
in his History of -Hindu Chemistry as follow-s: 
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i ./’The extraction' of zinc .fromithe ores can be followed W 
every i.detaiTj. from the, account. -left to us both in- Rasarriava 
and Rasaralnasamuchaya. , 

.’.1 .'/Rasaka. is mentioned in > Rasarnava .as the . mineral ivliioli 
turns copper 'into ; gold; We . have ajso jn the suc’peding couplets, 
a process described for the reduction ; oh the. ;ore. This process 
is'sb elaborately given in Rasaratnasamuchaya that it may ^ 
quoted 'almost- verbatim in any , treatise on modern Chemistry! 
if is practically the same as the distillation per descensum, Tin 
flame of bluish tint issuing .from thej; mouth of.,. the- oruc^ 
indicates the combustion of carbon monoxide, so often observe 
ip, metallurgical operations, Rasarnava (about l,2O0 A, D] 

describes fairly, precisely the coloration plf flames ahd, their snib 

qi.re; introduced in them. Copper yields a “blue (lame; that of tin 
is pigeon coloured; that of le.sd is pale-linfed; that of iron u 

tawny;. that of ‘peacock' ore (sayaka) is red. 

’ i'"' f. t ’■ 

• ' t It is’ a ■ remarkable- phenomenon, but rather . difficult . to 
explain;' ^satisfactorily, that (or ta period extending , over seven 

hundred years the progress In >. Cheniistry and Medicine 
India, was.', insignificant, 

It is well known that ’ Science and Medicine developed 

considerably in .the, Universities and hospitals attached to l .o 
Buddhist monasteries at Patalipulra, Taxila, Sarnath, Na an a, 
Vikramssila and Udantapur a. between the fifth and the eleventh 
century A. D. According to Kern {A Manual of ni 
Buddhism), .during the invasion of India by the Mohanimedons 
in 1200 A. D.' the monasteries at Udanlapura and Vikramss)i 
were 'dStroyed/ The meets werd either tilled or ihdy (died to 
'otWr pirtd el gi ' Nepal, Seath . India, and Bnrnna. and^lte 
the progress of scifehce practically came to an en to 
Ilnd-of Indian Aryans, .as there was no security and se 
state of affairs and the people -were .jp ponslapt dfcad ow 8 
to the ravage of repeated invasions. 
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Cliemibtry in Modern India. 

' 111 

In the eighties of the last century the two Ind'an pioneers, 

' Sir, J. C. Bose und Sir P.' C. Ray, made a pilgrimage 
to Europe to learn scientific methods in the Universities of 
Cambridge and Eningburgh t;espectively. They returned (to 
our land and for over forty years they have beeiv initiatihg 
and inspiring young men to investigate the mysteriestof Nature 
according to experimental methods. In the last quarter ■ of, a 
century,' notable advances have been made in this country and 
flourishing schools, of Chemistry have developed at many 
centres, ' < • > , i 

In recent years, the analysis and isolation of active principjes 
of Indin medical plants have attracted the attention of 'several 
chemists and medical men in this country, viz, Col,' "Chopra, 
b, Ghosh (Calcutta). S, Dutt and his pupils N‘. N. ' Ghatak, 
A. C, Roy and J. B. Lai (Allhabad), B, B. Dey (Madras), 
P. C, Guha (Banglore), Sri Krishna (Debra Dun), S, Siddique 
(Dethi), J, N, Ray (Lahore), Manjunalh (Bangalore) 
and others. _ ■ . . i 

Many synthetic organic compounds with important medical 
applications 'have been obtained by U, N. Brahmachari 
(Calcutta). * .,1 

‘For " Indians contibution to' chemical knowledge"! . wel are 
indebted to Sri N, B. Dhar. D.sc. (Lord and Paris) F.I C.I.E 
S. for his excellent essay in the' CulUirarHeritage'of India Vol' 
III. and his co-workers and B. N. Ghosh and H. K. Sen 

y 

(Tile Mahamniadeya Yuga. 

1000=-1700 A. D, 

[CONTENTS-lnfluenoe of Vernaoulars-NamBfi of Authors 
nnd their Works belonging to thia period-Somc Edigti a realting 
lo'HoBpHals in Hlndusthan] 
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This period extends from about lOOO A, D. to 1700 A. D. 
The History of Aayurveda during the Muslim > .rule is yet to 
be written. There is no doubt that the medical science enjoyed 
the patronage of the Hindu Kings as also of , the , Muslim rulers. 
During this period Rasa Sastra enormously ^developed iand many 
books on this branch of Science were composed and the use 
of mineral preparations in theraputics was very .prevalent. 
Extensive, use of examination of. patients by - pulse in tlie 
diagnosis of diseases was a special feature of this, peripd. . 

Influence of Vernaculars.’ ' ,, 


Froin the year ’ 1000, the influence of Telugu. poets viW 
felt m the Andhra Country and in fact by, the year 1500 alroosl 
all the Sanrkri't works were translated into Telugu. ’Siniilaily 
throughout Hinduslhan. Aaywvedjc works existed de side hy sids 
both in 'Sanskrit and in the vernaculars, ’ 


Aayurvetjfl according to dhe Telugu Kavyas has to I’S 
a^d tlie History of Ayurveda in - the Aandhra'.TotiDlry 
should be brought upto date. Dr. Subbareddi of Vizagpatam 
has done some work in. this direction. He published ; a paper 

in the Silver. Jubilee Number of The Journal of the Teiugo 

Academy. , . • jj 

Namb of autHors and their Works of this Period. 


* In the year 1000 A. D. a book on. Anatomy, hr na®' 
.S;ireera P.admini was written by Bhaskara , Bhatta. In the year 
'lr40 Chakrspani wrote commentaries on Charaka and Susruta 
liiid also an independent 'radical book, During these yeafi 


Priof to this date and on the authority of raliable 
nvaihbk .viaen... we. can pul Didhabala, the well faw" 
..reul Cmnolenlawr ■>' Cha.eku San.hilahai.ing, from ihe lend »l 
Fire Bivf» in ^th or the 6th Century A, D, 




'kiSt-GfeV o! AAVORVEDAlthb.M aLammad^a' Vii^a 


yrinda has" composed a book 'of' his own. In fclie' year 1050 
Gayadasa [ wrote Nyaya'' ' Chandrika, ■ Nidana' an'd 'bare'era 
Dalhana a contemporary' of ' Chaltrkpali w'rot^ d'! commentary 
on Susruta'Samhita by name Nibandha Sangraha.", ' Wk' learn 
from palhah'a s ; commentary that • Br’ahmadeva' "had ' written 
some commentaries (1089). In 1111^' Mkheswara wrbfk tWo 
medical works dealing with ' Nldana ; and'‘'01iikii'sa,'‘’ In ' l!220 
'Aruna Datta wrote a commentary 'W Ashtaingahridaya k'y name 
Sarvangasiindari. In 1240 Vijaya Rakshita 'and His-pufti’l 'Srik'anta 
Datla wrote a commentary named Madhiikosa dh MisdhaVahidana. 
In 1260 another commentary ’ on Madhavariidana"' by ' name 
Aatunka'darparia was written by ’ Vachaspali.- ' - .Gi';;- 

' Regarding the date, of , the -author of. MadhaYanid.ana h e, 
of Madhavakara historians, ^differ, Some ; place. ,, him. in , ^he 7t-h 
Century A. D. while others hold him as the ' brqlbfir of 
, Sayanacharya the famous-commentator ,p,n Vedas.. As com- 
mentaries seem to exist on Madhavanidana as early as the l3th 
Century, beyond doubt, he , must .hav.e,:. existed, in, |he early 
cbhlu'ries. To -whEteYkr date the -author, imay !, belong 
the popularity and importance of Madhavia^ was^well known; from 
poi-ular oft quoted verse: — ’ 


f I.} 


•'Nidaha madhava SresIUah,. Soptra 

SareereSusrutan'Prdkiah 'charmsiii ChikUsake"- 

■ . . '• 

Rasaratnakara a wbfk dealing ' almost -wholly of' tMercukial 
preparations yvas probably published ' jri' " the • 34thf. cenVurv 
Probably, in; the same century, ' Kotlu.u, Basavaraju' alsb^^rote 
Basavarajeeyam , while , Indrakantham Vallabhadhafi ~ wrbte^his 
Vaidya Chrntamani . . These three authors were" prbbably 
■.Andhras.as .their texts are Very, popula'r in"^ Andljra Do‘sa\nd 
as their original manuscripts are largely nvailablo id ihe'TkluRU 
, script, They used preparaliohs of mercury orsenioi opium Rud 
pDVcral new drugs, , 
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.^cr!n! 

^ Aatigla Yug^:* 
•Froin *‘1700 A. Oi 


^ ' V r nTFNT S- .-'i^rog oi Aayurvedk ^ in recent 

: o Pardy t.nkis eulogisation 
I„,tilnlion= of Aayur.eda-S.r on the I* 

Komnn's t *' 'tWb Summary and conntnn®' 

genoas Systems of Medicine- „ Sastrys asi>' 

Nole-The Aft Mi> ot President, :ot All 

Indian National Congress' - W oP Unani and Aynr,^ 
AWurvedic -Cong^es-Names of ^oled_ 

Hbysiciins -iGovernment .Instltntl ^ ^ ,„jijenO»t 

A * ■' A\iy'' Fductional 'ilnslilutions Ajj Indi® 

dW Practtner^-lndian' National Congres^-A j 

^;u^. Vidy,P=etl,^Pt!v.ie Se ol A.,- 

t,ilda-The St^it o Anynrveda^^E^^^^ 

.yeda— Conclusion— A usi. u . , . 

reference.! , • ; . ^ 

:; ^This period ; extends 1700;^ 

•time. Al.the time “'j''"' of Aayarreda as 

trade purposes to India. States and the P 

“etiL mere .-a.ly Patromaed to^the „ 

'’"d-'“f 'tVtaV'^ VoS sta* 

”blg rxplt!d to Europe along the trade routes 

y„( this snhieet is/neeessary., , , 

E rly European explorers studied 

.. Mate^;:\«ea ml^^ chapter n.»t' 

Xne, subjects, ^vdl bo. reterre . . 

Vrikshaasyurvcdft- 
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Since llie aid of the Government was denied to the 
practitioners of Aiyurveda after the firm establishment of British 
Rule throughout India, their progress was. to some extent, 
retarded The science however was taught in the Gurukuias by 
the learned Professors with their usual devotion to the subject. 
New literature was also contributed in the shape of Nighantus 
as mentioned above. 

Progress of \a3u1rveda in Recent Years.’'' 

Reviewing the progress of Aayurveda during recent years 
it must be said that the results are very disappointing. This 
period is characterized by the gl.amour of the student of, 
Aayurveda to imitate the methods of the West without consi- 
dering whether they are superior to the methods of treatment 
tested by long and continued use by the Orthodox Aayurvedic 
Physicians. 

Institutions of Aayurveda. 

The institutions working for the promotion of Aayurveda 

in this country may be divided into two classes: — 

% 

1. Officii.l or Government Institutions: — That is, those 
wh'ch are workedadirr c'ly ly the Government or with the aid 
of the Government; 

2. Non official or National Institutions; — That is, those 
which are worked independently of the Government. 

Sir Pardy Lxakis’s Enlogisation. 

As long ago ns 19 iO tiie Imperial Government of India 
accepted the necessity of encouraging Aayurvedic Institutions 
as n policy during the days of Lord Hardinge on the 
recommendation of Late Surgeon General Sir Pardey Lukis, 
sometime Frinc'pal of the Medical College Calcutta, and later 

• Adopted from Dr. A. Lakshmipathi’s article contributed 
to the Godavari Pushkaram buvenir 1944. 
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Director Central of the Indian Medical Service, who said 
thus In the course of one of his public utterances: — 'I wtsli 
to impress upon you most strongly that you should not run 
away with the idea that everything that is good in the way (d 
niedicine is contained wilhm the ringed fence of Allopathy ur 

W^eslern Medicine. The longer I remain in india and the nu're 
I see of the country and the people, the more convinced 
I-am that many of the empirical methods of treatment adopted 
by the vaidyas and hakims are of the greatest value and tli-ve 
IS no doubt whatever that their ancestors knew ages ago 
things which are now-days being brought forw-rd as neNf 
discoveries. For instance, during the last few years, there b* 
been a considerable amount of talk about what is known a* 
depurating, that is to say, the depriving of the system of salti 
This arose from certain txperinienl.s curried out by Widal md 
Javal, as a result of, which it is recognized that .in all eases 
of dropsy the greatest benefit cun be obtained hy 
restricting your patients to an' entirely sail free dietiiiy- 
There' is nothing new in this. This was known thousands of 
years ago in the East, and any li.kim would have told you 
long before Widal or Javal made their experiments that salt 
is contra-indicated in all drop.sical affections. ’ He was boW 
enough to say, "Personally if I were ill. I say fraiiMy that I 
would prefer to be treated by a good vaid or hakim rather 
than by a bad doctor, I resent strongly that spirit of medicit 
trade, unionism which leads manv modern doctors to stigmatise 
ail vaids and h;. kirns as quecks and charlatans, and I shall 
always be proud of the fact that I was privileged to have the 
friendship of two such learned men as the late Nawab Shafa 
Uudowlah of Fyzabad and Kaviraj Bijay Ralan Sen o 
Calcutta." 
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Bahadtr ^Hereupon appointed' Sri'Rao 

efficacy o7 iHd.V investigate ■- into-UH'e 

published in the yearTpTs BuTIs fC '^^port .thereon . was 
■Theory of Tridosha nnn L* l P*’’ was ignorant of the 
treatment is based, his': meThod f A'ayuhvedic 

-However, he recommpr.^ A ” ’’Uvestigation 'was' defective', 
prepared ..medicines that^e'' f””? Aayurvedic drugs. and 
extensive use by Alton ft.' ' of., adoption and 

-d dispensaries as uT '« modern hospitals 

lo the, state. ^ ^ Procedure would save much money 

^ ^ ^ ' ■* . 

» cotit ‘^;„i':LL"r"’r' i =»“■»> 

G O. Mis Nb. 964 p j . 

report on the question of' the* - 

of tile Indigenous Systems of ’«"oouragement 

danby 'with Khan il l A Medicine in vogue in this Presi- 

the president? The object of ^ SiV. ) as 

the exponents - of the Aavi ® inquiry is to afford 

Opportunity to state tt "r ^ 

er'ticism and to justify Stlte^^^ ” *" writing for 'scientific 

The committee was actually of ^bese systems. 

H, d„.ea 17,1, bool:! , 92 r'“'‘' “ 0- O; No. 1351, 

O'lnblished finally"ire c/.'i'ms or'A"^ f '■■orongMy 

. S"“”ary and Conclusions of the ■■ ' ' 

Report of' the Committee. 

.1. From the standpoint of science tt.. t j- 
are Logical and Scientific. ' systems 



lan 
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2. From the standpoint of Art. they are, not self sufficent 

^;present‘in the. surgical /line 1 but inthe: medical. tey 

.are quite self sufficient, tefficient and. economical^ . ' ' . 

r." ' 3 , / In the .best interest of science; as, -well, as .of, sufferm 

humanity, it; i.S'., highly, desira.ble that . the' 

Medicine v should' study the scientific' methods .ot th . 

adopt into' their- system ^vhatever is- Western me 

arid vice versa. 7< - i-, f, ■■■■•■■ 

4 . To practise the art o( medicine w.ilhout a sln^ ^ 

the science, on which the, art , is, based |s,quacl<ery,, w f 

is oidertak^rb^jhe' Moyers obdndlsn or 

BUcbiq^aclery isi'always cndesirable . and „»met.m.s,.,.d?n,. ^ 

or. even! disastrous; ■' 

ii is oniy Ihroagh'.be P^’o'Obomof/lhe jndisn SysW>, 
'irf ^Medicine it!.:., mnder the, pre^n. cireums^ncp 
can .hope ,0, achieve, the, ideal, of br.ngmg med.cd. rehei.w 
oasylreach of all.people-espee.ally .,n. ,.he \ 

;il li^herefire i.incumtebl, Ulson ihe will 

'the fuii -|'he''possibi|ilie. of '■'.T V'f 7 d °fully efficie"! i« 
■both its iMedieal and ilhe SnrgIcal brmches. ■ . . „ 

' . i -The' first and. most...gmp.ort..nt step <!'«'«' 

• underlaken by our G,”''""."’'""! r'ec’g”aSo"' and S..t» 

ration of '7“' ’sysLs of .Medicine, vis- 

encouragement to the. In i,.^. . . >;• 

, Aayurvedo. the S.dJha and the Uaan, _ 

, . , f . .qiS 985 inhabiting me ly 

- Foe » ° f 'Jicil nraclilioners Wb”*'”* 

Presidency, the total number of med.cal pr. 
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the European system is not more- than 3,000, while* the ‘number 
following" the 'Indian systems is not 'less than i^l,000/>‘that''is to 
say. there ‘are at least seven practitioners oV the Indian systems 
to eVery 'bne ’praotit’Ortei' of the* European system; b'fii'V i 

u M > •'« ".c 

<8. ' The , principle underlying medical {registration'! isVnot 
foreign to Indian tradition. ’ i 

f, Medical,, registration is necessary in the best interests of 
both the public and the prucliliouer. j irii-,h 

^ i I * 

The purpose of medical registration is only to discourage 

the pretentious ignorance and dishonest* practice of Sny .parti- 
cular system whatever it may be. 

f f 

’ , ^ ; 

Absolute .prohibition of unregistered .practice as obtaining 
in many slates of the Unjltd .Stales of America is not suitable 
tor our present conditions; what may now be attempted is only 
to secure certain rights and privileges to the Registered as in 
the United Kingdom. 

■ 9. The establishment of an adequate number of medical 
schools and colleges from winch a sulficient number of efficient 
practitioners may be expected to be sent out every year ..is' ■'the 
first step that ought to be un’tlertaken before medical. ’registration 

IS introduced in respect of the practitioners of Indian Medicine. 

; ( 

f 10. The General Council of M.ed^ical Registration of 
practitioners of the Indian systems must be quite distinct from 
and independent of the existing Madras Medical Council. It 
should be empowered to directly supervise both medical 

■ registration and medical education. i 

r') 

The first register of indigenous practitioners shall include 
the names of nil prnclalioners who ipply for registration within 
a special period from the passing of 'the R-gistralion Act, , 
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The , Madras Medical Regislralion, Act, 4V :of,|aW^shonU 

;b. :ama„ded on the lines, of Section 26 .,( 2 ) of .he„U„P;.Msd 

Registration, Act:, 111 of,„1917r„so . as, to ".j 

professional association between.-practi loners ^ 

the Europeans systems of medicine; a simi • j j 

inlso be iintrodnced in any legislation, of praolitioners • ol ^t 

systems, 

lo- 'll. It is a mistalie to thint > 

Medoine consists merely in promoting V”" |^j li tliH 

lew indigenous,, drugs., , It, is, Ifeis.e , a ,™'J " ’ te.i.! 

fiiV i Soitot'wSd'is io in,e.tig.te,lhe ,nd,genons„drugs., „, 

12. Foundation of Chairs "t i' 

.sel,nbls’'Wd cdlleges^cf - Western “e .cine, ".wj.. 

helijing We«.rn' tfntned-do-ctors tp acquire a ^ 

■essLtUls Of Indian 'Medicine, bnt that 'is ^not enough t^^ 

itheiprogfdss of-lndianiMediciuehlself. ' ■ _ i 

,3. The sine qua non »7,. fr 
ilndigenons systems " "“commissioner ,of , 

,of Indian .H^d.c, in- holding portfol' 

;Medicine .working, under .the; generd 

'of Medicine and Public Healt . a Generbl Council 

-licy of this new department .s directed, by . U ■ 

'orindian Med. cine, . ^ ^ . 'd large 

1., " ,4- iCi^ ndtSKaVy 'MeJmm/wb-"! 

I number hf ■qui.lif.H : deUt with 'dm'!' ■""‘f 

-'be fully Sfelf-sufficienf «nd effic higldy desirable 'ba 

land surgib^l ailnienUr'to ' into ucfual'lbuch w ^ 

students of Indian Medicine should co-m ^ 

.hn,pr,ct;ee ,ot^^s.e™ ,„.„„ph. «« 

,To attain ‘''"'^’''^‘'X°Gll™ment should immediate^ 
think it necessary that .the, u 
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Establish colleges l i i ' 

and dispei..=Hes for 

■)» so under die Treie! ' d ^ 

"h'"u'r'' aaislins eeiitrery r”’’ 

»‘>»jdd be mnde lo nutserve L "'edical’ relief 

•medicine also. interests of Indian systems of 

■' ja ""-I “"'ring humnnity 

;■). .be er„eH.„e:;:f ‘it, *‘'”"''1 "PP.-.-le 

desirable that the followers of ^r’ 

f'ng out the existing feelin- f to 

-«J^t.on and ring i„ the 1"; t of Z , 

co-operation. ^ ^ ^^*^“*ness and fraternal • 

pihusiastic oo~opZ]Zon 0?"^/! f end 

- tr„r -'tLTt: 

UucitT our presenf j- • 

ere required to I conditions two types of • • 

« «nd of 

Ji’ffer being the r, J’ ‘"•''"C'Pal aitn in the tr ’ 

sCm C*"!: p' d'"' ‘“UT'TT 

consu.tant practl grade °/ 

S"b«'de n.o:,rrebor,K':t'“‘ ^ »»"":t:Lr? 

«-de |.r„o,i,;„„,„ , 7“ be u„de for nlle^ip ,^'7'Pb. 

of p.of,eie„ey. ‘bon.^eKes for ,„e i.igter L 1 Z 7 

^^UQlt IT o -NT 

Tl,e,e reeo,„„endnJons Note 

'■7--. 'Sred'ttnT 

" ■‘--..g „o,e ,0 ,„e fa,o:r;'i:L.'''“ -‘'""S 
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While appreciating the Secretary’s, Memorandum as a 
brilliant master piece , of a sound calm, erudite and impartial 
enquirer after Truth he was of opinion that the indigenous 
Vaidya without coming in contact with the .lustre of Western 
Medical knowledge is better able to understand the system 
which ' he follows and expounds with ireater force than his 
brother Vaidya with a , knowledge of the Allopathic system. 

It must not be understood that I belittle the value of a 
knowledge of Western medicine, but I do not want that pwe 
vaidyas should be considered of less value than a medical aian 
of a combined knowledge. It is possible that a combination d 
the western knowledge with the eastern leads sometimes tt> 
disastrous results. Though truth is always the same without 
racial or geographical limits, yet the difference in the ideals 
and modes of thinking in the 'East and the West is so great 
that impact rather disintegrates than strengthens and fuses the 
two systems. Exactly therefore’ it is that many of the witnesses 
who appeared before our committee were very strong m 
emphasising that they do not want that the scientific basis of 
medicine as oblaininK in the West should be incorporated in 
the indigenous systems but they must be nlibwed to think for 
themselves in terms of tlieir own scientific termiiiology 
which has withstood the ravages of lime. What then they really 
wa'iit is that the art. especially in surgery in all its various 
branches, which had been gradually neglected and finally 
disappeared owing to various causes which began to operate 
directly after, the beginning of the decline and downfall "f 
India as political force from the Mahabharata ' war 
5 060 years ago-that art should be revived so that Aayurveda 
will again see its , palmy days as of yore. I desire 
that the art should first be revived and when- by that process, 
Aayurveda is able to stand on its own legs the exponels o 
the two systems of medicine should come in contact and try 
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lo fuse, If on tlie other. Hand.- /fusion takes! place earlier, the 
impact will only be. in the tbongblful words of Sir John 
^oodroffe, a conflict of cultures" which will be disastrous to 
take weaker of the two. the ^Anyurveda. Absolute fusion can 
never be achieved*, for Aayurveda will never consent lo lose 
'its characteu’stic of thinking' ‘in ’ terms of its own pec'ular 
rebgious phdosophy of Satw'a, Rajas. -and Tamas. Nor will ithe 
allopath be converted into an Aayurvedic man -unless he 
surrenders, his, way of thinking and accepts {the other one. To 
I underst and each other a certain amount of equality must be 
reached, It is therefore that the witnesse'ss were, very particular 

in having the lost art restored as early ‘a possible. ‘ , 

1 . ^ ’ 

I desire that in the beginning the iqdigenous. medical 
colleges and hospitals should' Be maintained ' separately and 
r away .from the,, allopathic medical colleges, and hospitals. I do 
not share the .view that dearth of funds is a bar to achieve this 
^ end. It has been pointed out in the main report that something 
like 57 lakhs of rupees are being expended on the mainteinance 
of the allopathic system. Could not a fifth of this sum to begin 
with be spent on vbe ancient systems of medicine wbicb are 
' indigenous to the land and benefits ninetentbs of the population ? 
A big cut must be made anywhere in the budget and at least 
some 10 liikhs 'should be ear-marked for the indigenous 
systems of medicine. 

As regards ihc disirabilily of the knowledge of English 
in the higher grade of Aayurvedic study, this desirabliily must 
he the sponlaneons wish of the Aayurvedic men. It must- be 
left to the Aa)urvedists lo decide wbelber they want lo be in 
contact with iha outer world or not". 

We shall consider* below bow far ibe above mentioned 
Recommendations were respected by .he Government and acted 
ppDn by them with any sincerity of purpose. 
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All India Aayurvedic Congress. 1 . 

With the renaissance that , started along' with , ike 
.national awakening, Aayurveda had its share of. progress. Tfce 
All India Aayurvedic Conference. ;( Akhila Bharata . Varsheya 
Maha Sammelan) was founded in thfe -year 1907 by the late 
Sankaradaji Sastri Fade and the AH’ India Aayurveda Vidyapifali 
in ' 1909 with the object of promoting Aayurvedic Science 
and its practitioners. This ^ name' was' subsequently ohahfd 
into The All India Aayurvedic Congress, .whose- objects ani 
aims are stated as follows; — 

* * / ‘ • * y * • ! , J 

Aims and objects the A. T. - A, CongresSi 

1. . To organise all . the Aayurvedic practitioners and 
Institutions with a view to establish, a Central Board- for the 
regeneration and advancement - of the Aayurvedtc/ Science and 
practitioners. . ! 

2. To bring . Into contact all, the Aayurvedic institutions 
and foster mutual friendly relations with them and enoourag® 
the same to exist between one institution and another; 

3* To promote unity and concord amongst the Aayurvedic 
practitioners bv arranging parlies, meetings and conferences 
for. their advancement. 

4. To organise and hold , for the advancement of 
’ Ayurveda, conferences, exhibitions, lectures, discourses anfl 
establish, start or subsidize where necessary Aayurvedic colleges, 
schools and institutions, indoor hospitals, outdoor dispensaries, 
model pharmacies and research institutions.: 
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'5. To publish tooks, lileratiires, thesis, journals magazines 
and papers on current and old Aayurvedic topics of 
utility, research notes and matters of clinical experiences. 

V l 

• ^ ■ 6. To encourage the Aayurvedic practitioners in higher 

studies, advanced researches, discoveries of latent medicinal 
herbs and experimentations. 

8, To strive to start and establish a full — fledged 
teaching, examining, affiliating and supervising All India 
Aaynrvedio University. To give impetus to the existing 
'Aayurveda Vidyaptelh’ and respect and recognise titles, 
degrees, diplomas, licenses and certificates or 'other marks of 
honour conferred and granted by it, 

9, To instruct, erect raise, equip, maintain, alter and 
repair Aayurvedic libraries, laboratories, buildings or other 
constructions, herbal and botanical gardens or groves and to do 
all other acts which tend to the promotion of study of and 
training in Aayurveda and to the attainment of the objects of 
the All India AayurvL-dic Congress, 

10. To Induce Government, local bodies and other 
. authorities to grant such rights, privileges and concessions as 
may be necessary for fulherance ' of the objects of the All 
India Aayurvedic Congress and for the general welfare of th? 
people, 


^45- AayiirvM&'^Si^shitD- ■' •istoHod '-iBaokgt'bnn'^ io[ Vj' -filiJS; 
'-•lyist. of; the rP^^fesidents;, of .the Annual Sessions 


of the . All lindia , Aayurvedic Congress. 

, . . . . Place at wlii'ch 

r4o, ' Na' of 'the Pid ' the erinual 

I-' , sessions 'Ave're 

;; <. held,' v i"- ’ ■' 


I. 

Shri Kanwar Saryuprased Singh 



t/ 

2. 

Bahadhr, Bahraon State, Allahabad 

NVsii: 

19(11 

. Aayurved-Nidhi .rhri Ganga Dhar 

Pcnvel . 

1 ^. • " * 


' Bhatt, R>rj./aidya'. Jaipur. '' 

(Koliiba) 

1908 

3' 

Mahamaho-padhyaya K'aviraj Shri 


e 

: ) 

Ganan'ath Sen' Saraswati Vidyasagar 

■ f . f •' 

' M 

1,91, 1 


M, A,.L.M.S. Calcutta. ,, ; 

Allahabad 

4 

Vaidyaratna Kavirai Shri Jogindra 
. Nuth Sen, ! A4.A,,-;y,dya-Bhushan, 


,1912 


Calcutta. ( 

Cawiipore 

5 

Lieutenant Colonel K. R, Keertihar 


" '1915 


I. M, S, Bombay, ‘ 

Nlultra 

}if' li 

: ; . r. ■ ):!;■■■ -1 , 

/y, i(.“vedaiar{.ind ishri Pi, Lahsh* 


' '' ■ 


mir.i.ii S.ya !j , A iyiiryedacharya, 

i'"- 

'1914 



Calcutta" ■ ' 

7' 

Kaviraj Shri Yamini -tihuihan RoV 


I9i5 


IVl- A.iM-S., CalcuUa ' ' 

■‘Madras’ 

8 

. : ' 

f-iis l^ighness MahafaJ Shri^Riini 

Pbon'a 

! • 1 » • ) 

> t . , • f • 

Varma. Cochin' 

' 1916 

y 

Vdiviyardfnn Shri' Pt, D, OopaU*' 




tjharyulUj iVl nijffl? 



rtlStCkV.of AAYUkVEDAj List of liie Presidents. B4i 


Place at which 


No. , Name ol the President, 

the annual 
sessions were 

Year 

f'. 

. held, 


10 Kaviraj Shri Umaoharan Bhatta* 

, . ,_charya, Benares ‘ 

Delhi 

i 

1919 

11 ■’ Mahamaho-padhyaya Kaviraj Shri- 

" ' 

- 

Gananath Sen, Saraswat!' Vidya- 
sagar M,A„L,M.S. Calcutta 

Indore 

4920 

12 Kaviraj Haranchajidra Chakravarli 


' 

Rajvaidya. Ra}<hshi (BeogaJ) 

13 Shri Pt, 'Krishna ' Shastri Kavade, 

Bombay 

mi 

B, A. Poona 

Rajabinundry 

1922 

14 Vaidyaratna Kaviraj Shri Jogindra 


t 

r Nath Sen M. A., Vidya-Bhushan 

Colombo 

1923 

Calcnlta 

15 Ayurvedmartand Vatdya Shri Yadav 

(Ceylon) 


Aoharya, Bombay 

Haridwar 

4925 

16 Mahamana Bharatbhushan. Shri 

Madan Mohan Malivyia, Vice* 



Chancellor and founder of the Bena* 


tires Hindu University, Benares 

Jaipur 

1925 

17 Ayurved-Panchanan Shri Ptmdit 



jagannath Prasad ji bhuhla, Prayag 

Patna 

1927 


18 Shri Pi. Krishna Shaastri Devndhar, Fafehpur 

_ (Shekhawati) 4928 

M9 Captain G.i Slinnivasa Murty) B. A,, 

B. L,, M, B,. and G. Mr Vaidyaratna, 

Madras ‘ {sfggjlj ' ]^29 

20 Vaidyaratna Pandit Ram Prasad 
: . Shnrtna, [^Bjv.aidya,,Pp{inlR Kafaqhi IQJQ 
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Place at which 


No, Name of thePresident 

. the annual 

Year 


sessions were 


21 Mahamaho-padhyaya Kaviraj bhri 
Gananath Seo'-Saraswati, Vidyasa* 

held. 


gar. M.A.L.M.S. Calcutta 

Mysore. 

1931 

22 Ayurvedmartand Vaidya Shri 

: Yadav Ji Tfikam Ji Acharya. 



Bombay 

Gwalior 

,1932 

23 Shri Dr. A. Lakshmipathi,, B.. A; 



i , and C. ' M, Bhishagratna, 



Madras 

Bikaner 

m 

24 vBhishagmani Kaviraj Pratap / Singh 

\ 

' - f ' 

' • 1 * t - ' 


Ji Rasayanacharya, Hindu Uniyer* 

Shikarpur ;• 

‘ I93i 

. ; '8ity. '/Benares 

(Sind) 

25 Vaidya Shastri Pranachary.a Shri- 



. Narayan Shanker Dev Shanker, 

• 

1935 

Ahmedabad 

Benares 

26 Vaidyabhushan Shriyut Pt. Shri 


. 

, 'Govardhan Sharma Chhangani ' 


■1936 

Bhishak-Kesari ‘ Nagpur 

Ahmedabad 

27 Vaidya-Panchanan Shri Pt, Gariga 


, 1937 

Dhar Shastri Gune Ahmednagar 

Nagpur ' 

28, Shri Pt. Shiv ^bharma Ayurveda- 

Bombay 

1938 

charya. Lahore 

29 Shri Pt. Shiv Sharma, Ayurveda- 


1939 

oharya. Lahore ; ■ , 

Jodhpur 

30 Vaidyaratna Shri Pt. Vraj Vihari Ji 


.1941 

. Chaturvedi, Bankipur (Patna) 

Lucknow 

31 Raivaidy^a Pt. Jivarara Kali DoSS 


:1942 

Sastri, Gondal (Kathiawad) . 

Lahore 

32 Kaviraj Manidra Kumar, 'Miikhopa* 


' 

'■■'khyaya. 'B. ^ A, Ayurveda Sastri, 

Rajkot i 


Calcutta 

(Kathiawad) 

i aitendcd 7, 8; 10, 13, 15, 16, -|7i IP* 21 

, 23, 28; 2P. 30.' 
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Reputed Aayurvedic and Unani Pi'actltioners, 

The late Kaviraj Gangadhara Sen fCaviratnatof Jalpahal- 

' * I 

pataru ( Commentary on Charaka ) fame; Kaviraj Dwaraka 

’ i 

Nath sen Kaviralna, the father of Kaviraj Yogendra Nalh 
sen; Kaviraj Viswanatha Sen, father of Kaviraj Gananth Sen 
are among the honoured names of reputed Aayi'rvedjc 
practitioners. 

The late Hakim Ajmal Khan of Delhi enjoyed a great 
reputation as an Unani practitioner. 

However, this list has to be enlarged » 

We shall here now examine how the official and the 

f 

non-official institutions contributed to help the progress of 
Aayurveda during recent years. 

Government Institutions. 

In furtherance of their acknowledged policy of encouraging 
the Aayurvedic Science, the Government started or promoted 
or helped three kinds of institutions. But, it was not a whole 
hearted support or help as it showed a step-motherly nllilude in 
all these directions. 


* Fornames of reputed Aayurvedic Pr«ctiliun. r?, R.ijal« j« y^^uti*' 
Grandha of the Aayurveda Maha Sammelan may be^ 
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1. Research lustltutions. ; o 

; ' . , The object of these institution's ,'vvfis to conduct'researci 
; in the analysis of indigenous drugs with the object' of obtainin? 
. the active principles of the -drugs and to prepare, such medicst 
preparations as could be easily exploited for the ' benefit of tb 
commercial interests. This research required ' very ‘ cosll/ 
"laboratories and establishments and it was found to;;be an upMI 
task to achieve any good results without counting; rUpon aeW^ 
support of the practising Aayurvedic physician who posKSS'j^ 

? the key to the valuable clinical materials with , him. 
method of study did not help in the advancement of the 
of Aayurv.eda in any way. 


• . '■> ."-ii 'ii'i .v vvvvql 1 

2. Aajmrvedic Educational Institutions, 


*'■ =•/, Eductional Institutions in- India . in; ^-general ' are • pf. d"'* 

.■;o , in.;. - 


1. The Real,, -Indian- Method .-viz,. of The Individosi 
system i. e. The Gurukala Syslem (Tols) is the one in whit!* 
:a Guru or. teacher undertakes the complete : r,esp.onsib.j'lt 
•' of the physical,, intellectual,, arid sociaj - growth of -the/ .studs”*' 
■ ' admitted by bim, for education. ■ He; provides theni with 
^'•boarding and lodging arid, bolds. responsibility , in every way 
their behaviour as units responsible for the,. .civilisation of 
nation without any expectation of any return from tbe^ 
The Guru is in turn provided by the public with all I ® 
necessaries of life. This teacher thus provided lived as ‘ 
model of *' simple living and high- thinbing He V^s the 

' oTH'ndusthan ( See Chap. 3).- • 



' o{ „ ^ractk 

; 7*“- ftS' 

. . The ,,. , '^^'ooaj o '•■■■„ • ' ■' 
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/'Tliia Congress' is '.‘of piiinibn tlia{''lhBvibg''rfegard to liis 

wide prevalence and generally 'accepted ‘iililify of ' the‘'A'3yurveHii! 
and Unani systems of medicine in India, ‘ earnest'’ 'and c 


efforts should be made.- by the people of, this cpu.ntrj:, to further 
popularise, these systems, by^ establishing '.Sc^'ools^ Cblleges anil 
, ^Hospitals, for; ihstrpctiph and ‘Irealment in' accprdahce'‘'witn the 
Indigenous systems*’, ..But as., the leaders o^f' thcj^ Cbngres's'.were 
most of them educated at f'dreign tinivefsities ariB stilMo'oW 
to the . West for inspiration, j they wei;e ,not only not bold enough 
( except for ;a few hohouraBle' excfepiibnsj lo'take any.dec|*'j'’ 

steps for encouraging the (Aayurvedic "Science' or the 'c’bhiitttr 

.industries, but -when they came .into power m.the years. i?-' 

. 1939 , it .WttSj' very‘'yn?prtuuate^!'fha‘tj\the'‘ Aayur’vedib*‘'P<^B“'’° 

,,,ha,d ,to ,be :;cpntrplled; mmpr* pfbyinces, 'by twb'‘‘full'^l^ 

Ailppathic„.^iPpc*l.oVs,’’ who .proh'aBjy ‘presumeB^^ 
everything about AayuryeBaMandj'lieg'ari 'jo dictat'd^ tHe'ir 
to the Betrimeht of 'the Ih(irgenou8^'syslem9.|Th'ereforb^^^fe^^ 

making report of the Usman *Commi{tee/,''{192I— 19^3) j^hos- 

recommendations .'were already noted above was oonsidef 
‘ ' only* fit -'for ' tbe 'waste ^-^apHr,'? basket; The l^Kdadfas 
, declared that the system of Aayurveda , was trunca ^ 
and"*' ''was'' ''■'unfit d.-.for l•.^noderni•f'■.^^.'Use!.;,.The^^e wa® 

• great public. 'agitation' '^dg^insi-lthis.'- The Jady v'Mini^ter,,!>^^®. 

• Vijia Lakshmi I'Pandif o'f< U; 'R.'J however look ;Up:lthe cU 

• and 'made' atf effective spdech sUp'porling the'claims of Aay“^ * 
‘in the” Legislative "Council of the’; United provinee's. 5011165 
tangible 'wOuldrhaVe: resulted .■ andiilheji-popular.^wilh' '"^®**^ 
have be'eh' established- in i favour! of supporting 5 ithe'f. hoary 
yet vigorously liying science of Aayurveda but 
the Congress,,. Ministries ..cpll-apsed suddenly, Mahatma Gan j 
whose influence* was hot mbch felt' the 



' 'Viiiager.’''He! .was\br.ought ‘‘up^ as ah"admirer of J 

Aay«rvedic herbs and medicines but as regards us s'- £ 
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basis, he said that be maintained an .open mind and was ever 
ready, -to iearii alnd 'be ' cdnvin'ced* V’wben'i an opportunity' ^was 
giventotim/* Wn \i/bRs\aPe. -'-r Uke Anyiirveda. 

I sbudder ‘to think ■tKar.AlloWthifa’ M,edldmes''\\;6u!d;be'‘dumped 
into ^ the villages,' We * cannot , afford, it. 'We ' do liot 'Want' 
them. iThere is, already, much* that' is' known 'and much more* 
can''’b.e'’)t“^.»’4/ “^hisrlabbratbl'y'^ ;6f-''-natuf'e; I say I'like 
Aayurveda/' t wish* 'to' love ;AayUrVedk .‘You"' fnusb'make 'nie 

f > i'!.: -.r'-j ),'i . ! ■ lii ■ 

love Aayurveda. . ... . , 

/, .rOne,.da}’,,,;be.said, 'that iO prove., to his .satisfaction 
the- truth about; the!, |fundament,al basis of Aayurveda . he- would 
serve Aayuryeda, |whole-heartedly, with, as; ..much zeal as he 
served the cause of Truth and Non-Violence. , 

All India Aa^mryeda-.. Vidyapittha. 

'’"''’The' All 'India Aayiirveda ' Mahamandal is ;the Executive 
Body*''’6'k’’'lh'e Standing Gommittee '"dl the,;All India Aayurvedic- 
Cbtifereks?'. Its influence is lelfin ‘all the- ■ Province's through its ; 
members ’^vh’d" are 'reputed Practitioners' of AayuTvedio) m'edicine • 
through-out India and through’ - thousands'' of other- practitioners , 
whpi..poSsess, diplomas obtained, by. annual .Examinations held 
under the, irContrpl of, .the Allj,. India,: Ayurveda . Vidya Peeth, 
These.mxaminations.are in three. grades: — 

id. f'-The ''Aacharyas, who vpossess a high proficiency, in 
Saiiskrit.-r. ,, ; 

2. The Visaradas who possess a 'good working know* 
Icdge^-of Sanskrit, / ! i; • ' , , 

' 3. 'The ' Bhishaks who pe^s an. examination held with. 

Vernacular as the medium of Instruction. •, , 

''Yhe 'Maha bdhndal has ’ Provincial 'Branches and other 
affiliated Institutions which'" 'work • more or less, autonomously 
carrying out the .aims ; and objects' lof ! ' the parent body. The 


■ *. ♦ Exlrncted'from Dr. A. Lakshmipnthi's interview witb 

M "hRtma Gandhi on U-U-SSt 
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Aandhra.^.; province in particular has been very active in all 
efforts for, the promotion of , Aayurveda and rthe. first Aandhra 
Aayur,y.ed)c Conference .was .held- in the year .1917 at Bezwails 
with,. the fate lamented Vaidyaratna Pandit D. Gopalacharyulu 
.Since then 22, conferences were held in various 
districts and the next, .23rd Conference will be held at, Nidada' 
volu,.yin.jhej first ., week of December, 1944, jThe Mahaniandal as , 
well as the Provincial Mabdals maintain Registers of 
Membership enlisting Vaidy_as with minimum 'professions! 
qi:m|iificatio,n of “ La^hu ThraVi;' Thus the medicab -profession w 
organised,'' and its'mTerebts are promoted and' guided by thii* 
unofficial bodies which'* work without ’ the aid of any Govern 
mental favour, ' ' ' ' • ’ . ? ' . 

. ; : > , prfyate ' Agencies. : . - 
' Thef e . are many private . institutions which , encourag* 
Aayurveda by establishing .Colleges and Schools, by oonduotjog 
Pharmacies! 'where medicines are Kprepared on a: large; scale, fpr . 
sale- and fi by; i running ifree ...dispensaries where . .hundreds ; 9, ‘ 
patients'iare treated ' free ;'of all., costi' , i ,.1 m! • ' 

' J^anyi ilrahslatibns ; of '' original' ^ Sanskrit!‘band Eiiglisli 
medfcaJ^ works' were ‘published ’during recent’ times "and •'som* 
valuable commentaries on the classical Text*Bobks 'bf'auoienl' 
aiUborV'wbrie ''also published (See' Silver ' jubilee NmhKer hf AH 
India Ayurveda Mahamandali and Dasama Varshtka SahcniM 
of vAandhraifyaidyia. MandaliJ...., ,;T 

Although substantial help was denied by the Governroenh 
the’’ 'general majoriiy’ of population, looke'd- to. lhe.,'Aay,urve JO 
system of Medicine in all times of beed. .It,.-is in; the f.oP 4?.®*’' 
rbotfed land is. everaresdy..' to burst, forth, and give, [relief, to tw 

suffering ihumanity,' is- in times of -.yor^e.^; ,• .• /I 'i 

^jiT A'-Text'-’B6ok-'-‘of''Aayur.V€daiJ, 

d!- -.- --A v-Gouftrerice:.. of> .'learned AayHf.vedie- Uacherf scd 
fepated prfictiilonsfs of A8yuryeda..Vv86i held jfo.r ; 

(frem IB tfnder th» ntm qI AiJ'tlff'*” 
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Adliyapaka Siksha Pafisliad. at Avadi near Madras, where 
discussions were held on various intricate subjects relating to 
the’ Theory and Practice of Aayurveda. As a result of this Dr. 
A.'‘-Lakshrnipathi B. A., M. B., C. M., Bhishagratna, of 
Mkdra® is now trying to bring out A Teit Book of Aayurveda*. 
called 'Aayurveda Siksha‘-a huge compilation dealing with 
different branches . of the Science, in English, Telugu, Sanskrit 
and other-'-' languages • with the help of a competent body of 
^authors. This' is expected to help further studies in Aayurveda, 
,The students of Aayurveda will then be original thinkers and 
jresearch "workers .instead of being mere imitators of the 
.mercenary , subordinate practitioners of the modern Western 
system who have necessarily to look to foreigners for their 
supplies of medicines, and for every kind of inspiration and help,, 

■ The Spirit of Aayurveda. * 

Mahabiahopadhyaya Kaviraj Gananatha Sen of Calcutta 
sa^s 'The spirit of Aayurveda is the spirit of science and 
something more,- It is the spirit of observation and experimental 
research, reinforced by the tsansoendental intuition (divyajnana) 
of the'- r'ishisi- This last' is no doubt* the special characteristic, bf 
Aayuryedajno parallel of which is to be found in the West, 


Respect and eagerness for the. assimilation of truth 
'from whatever source it might come' was also the key-note 
of AayiirVkda; Chdraka ehjoin's universal comradeship in our 
journey' towards truth and speaks eloquently about it, ■ 

" Amiira schapi"dhanyarn y'asasya may ashy am paushtikani ■ ^ 

, Idtikyani {Ualkikam) abhyiipadisaio vachah sroica^din 
amvuihatavyam eheii iCha.' Vim. 'Ch. 8—16 ) ■ 

•9*' il!*® authoritative writings of’' the rishls 
(seers) .wp,-.n6 doubt; greatly,"re^eoted'. but the lerto' is’ definetl 

Atm ■ !_ . ^ 1 -■ ^ ^ ^ 

’ Ex^lracte'd frotii the contribution of Sri Mahamahopadhyayn 
’Kaviraj Gananatha’' Sen';" M. A. L; M. S, Calcutta to The 
• dijltii'wl HcfiUis’bf’jhdia’-^VoI. III,. 
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in the’ following words which deserve, :to, be written in letters 
of^goid. 

Aaptagama means the Veda ; but :such Saslrajjas is., based, 
on observation and experiment, and the/ deductions, of . ^hich 
have been tested as sound by competent; judges is aispf 
aptagama '' ' -,/ - ^ . - r: 

*' Tatrap ihgania sihavad vedah,- yaschanyopi kasehii 
■'■veddrd/m davi parceiah parekesha kaih- prane'etah 
sishtamimaio ' lokanagraha ptavriitak^ 'Sastravaddh ,• 

• . sachaptagdmah'" ' -v.' A!:.- i-u:- -.-ri'l 

: [Clm, SiiiraA clidp'AV^2^;) ' 

The development of the special, senses arid perhaps '6f the ’' 
sixth sense, as some scientists df‘ the preseiit daj';''call it, ^yas''^- 
the means to that noble end. The physician ' was'" t’eqtlired'4(i‘'‘ 
lead a life of austerity, solemn'’ meditation /and . .'sacrificet The 
physician should With the aid > of the /-bright light of, the. |amp 
of knowledge enter the inn'er-mosf.soul of the, patjent ..and he, , 
who cannot so enter cannot treat his :patients satisfactorily!- 
• " Jriana tuddhi *pradeepena - Yo Tiavisati tatwavit.'UYpgaVjt);!" *7 
'Aaturasyaanla ratmanara ' na ■ sa --roganani ^laohikltsatio V:' / • 

' ‘ '■chai'Viiri.eh;^4^i4;"^ 

'■ Medic41 Etliics in VA'd,yurve'da. 

Theiiethical code .of Aayurvejda is .fdifferent -.frcim., the.,, 
medical ethics of the , present./j day. .rThe, folio, wng. , passage 
Charaha./fpriiiulates.the ethical, code .pf^.^ayurveda, -■ 

You should'-.seek .t the .happiness - p,f allrA beings.;,\ Every 
day. standing pr, .sitting, ; you should try vto ,heB|^,,,the ^ 
your whole, heart. .You should not demand ,too much from’ your 
patients , even , to" .maintain ; ypurfelf. You . ’mpst ’’ nof ' fouc^^ 
another ' man's wife even in thought,- hor ’ hank'er ''afteFotHeri' 
wealth.^'You'; . should: be. 3ober. .,in.".-dre3?,;, and.; teraperat^^^^ ^you 
raurt'nol commit a sin nor be an- abeUor, of ,,it and ^you must 
l^ 9 ik words that ar« ijentle, < 5 lean,:and,;ri|hteo^i,'; pnd.idjpfl, 
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Conclusion, 


S51 


i- ' 


• SarvR prnna bhntnm ssarma assasitavyam: aharabaru 
tlisbtata’ chopavisnta cha, Sarvalmnna cKa aluratiam arogyaya 
'prayalilavyam; Jeevila hetorapi chalur ebhyonabhi drogdbavyam; 
raanasapi cba para slreeyo nabbi gamaneeyub •, tadba sarva raeva 
paraswami; Nibbrila vessa paricbcbadena Lbavitavyam; Assaun- 
denapapena apapa sabitena+ sslaksbana ssukla dharmya 
ssarmya dhanya sat abita mila vacbasa, Dessalcala,- vicbarina, 
Bmriti-mata. Jnfanotlba nopakarana sampatsu nilyam yalna 
vata cba.' * “ ' Cba, Vim. Chap, 8 — 13. 


I need bardly add ibal ibe elbical code known as 
medical elbics now is only ibe ruLs of conduct enjoined by 
a. trade guild for ibe protection of a fraternity but make to the 
most 'of ‘its profession for secular purposes, the ideal of 

Aaynrveda was very different. ' ‘ 

: I -appeal to my country men to awake to the necessity 
of ibe restoration and development of Aayurveda for their own 
benefit and for the benefit of the country. It is not merely 
patriotism that should be tbeir spring of action. I do not 
,be8itate ,to assert that Aayurveda can give many things to the 
Western world and many modern discoveries are only redis 
jCoveries of ancient truths.’* 

, , . . , Conclusion. ‘ ' 

' ‘ The .Historical Survey .of Aayurveda has many lessons 

to teach. The first and foremost among them is, 

* ^ * I I * * * 

Tjbat Aayurveda is. the father of all Medical 
Sciences on this, earth. ‘ , 

t * j » j * 


+ Sahayenacha — Reading. 
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Phibsoph?: „ • - ; . . 

1 Sankhya fCanka of Eswara Krishna — By John Davjss, 

2 The SanJfhya Aphorisms. of Kapik~By James R. BaJJaniyne. 

3 Sarva Darsana Sara Sahgraham. 

4 The Six Systems of Hindu Philosophy, — By Maxmuller, 

5 Hindu Philosbph}' — By Sir S. Radhahrishnan. 

6 Gita Rahasya (Sri Lokamanya)-— By Balachandra Sifa 
• Ram ■ Sukthankar; 

7 Shat Chakra Nirupana. — By Arthur Avalon, 

Boiowf and Maierla 'Medica i 

1, Botanical observation on select; plants~~By Sir W. Jones, 

2, Materia Medica of HindustKan, 

3, .Flora Indica — By Roxburgh, 

4, "Bengal Pharma Copoie — By Shanghassy, ' 

5, Pharmacopoeia of India — By Warring, 

, , 6. . Sppplement of Pharmacopaia of India. — By Mohideen Sheriff, 

7, Materia Medica of 'Madras, „ , 

8, Materia Medica of The Hindus — By V. C, Datt 
S. Pharraacopaea of India 3 Vols. — By Dymock, 

10. Materia Medica of Western India — By Dymock 

11, Pharmacopoea Indica — By Warden and Hooper 

. 12. ,A Dictionary of The Economic Products of India 
' ’ ' ‘ . • 'By Bir George Wr 

13, Pharmacopoea — By Fluckigar~and Hanbary. , ; 

14. r Indigenous Drugs of India-By Col, B. N, Chopra. 

15«i Indian Materia Medica — By K. M. Nadkarni. 

16’’ Indian Medicinal. Plants— By Kirtikar and Vasu. 

,17. Catalogue 'of Medicinal Plants — By John Fleming. 

18. Indigenous drugs of India — By J, G. Ghose. 

19. Materia Medica— By,; P. N. Khory, 

20. Vanaspati-By Muzumdar. 
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Gener al ; 

1 Comparative study of Aayurveda~By CoK P.C, Cliitalc. ,, 

2 Comparative study of Aayurvedic Nosology — By | 

Dr. Ghanekar 

3 Germ Theory ' n 

4 Aayurvedic Conception of Urine — ' , n 

5 Report of the Committee on the Indigenous Systems of 

Medicine Madras — 2 Volumes, (3 Vols, • 

6 The Ayurvedic System of Medicine By Kavirnj N. N. Sen , 
Dr. H. C. Sen. 

7 Treatment of Tropical diseases with indigenous drugs — By 

Dr. H. C. Sen. (and N'K. Vidyadhnr, 

8 A Short Practice of Ophthalmology-By Drs, K. Krishna 

9 Pasa Jala Nidhi*5 Vdlumes-ByKaviraj Bhudev Mukarjes.M.A, 
10 The Principle of Thri Dosha-By Kaviraj D.N, Ray M. So, 
ri Thri Dosha Siddhaunta- — By Dr, A Lakshmi pathi 

B.A.M.B.C.M, ' 

12 Abhyangam i. - „ _ 

13 Massage 

14 Searets of Long Life. „ 

15 National Health, „ 

16 Comparative study of Mannas — By Dr. P, V. Krishnp Kao. 

B. A. M. B. B, S* 

17 An interpretation of the Ancient Hindu ,Medicine-By Chakra 
varti, 

» 

Journals cttid Magazines: 

Andhra Medkal Journal, Madras ^ 

■ The Journal of Aayurveda, Calcutta, 

Indian Medical Record, Calouttn, ‘ 
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Paratm ; * 

Malaya Parana. Garuda Purana. Agni Parana. Vaayu 
Parana Soura Purana. Skaanda Parena. Nandi Parana 
Bhaagaval Purana. 

Books in Sanskrit. + ■ : , , 

Vida gild Vedanga Qrandhah; 

1, Atharva Veda Samkitaa (Sabhaashyaa) 2. Pigveda 
Samhitaa Do. 3. Saama Veda Samhitaa 4, Sufela Yajurveda 
Samhilaa 5. Atharva Vedeeya fCausika Sobtram, 6. Chara'na 
Vyooha (Sabhaashyaa) 7. Satapadha Bhraahmanani ‘ 8 , Sree 
Sooktam ( Jeevaram Kaali Daasa Teekaa ). 9, Niruktani' 

(Durgaoharya). 10, Vedamme Toga Janchlu Saa'sira, 1 1, Vedbkta 
Prajanana Sastra, 12 . Vedica Chikitscha Saslra) 13. * Soma 
{jjant (B. L. Mukharjee) 

Upanishad Gmiidliali 

I. Asia Vimsatyupanishad, 2, Chandogyapanishad (Sabha* ‘ 
shyam), .3» Bruhadaranyakopanishad (Sabashyam) 

Dhama Sastra Qrandhah i - 

1, Ashtadasa Smruti, 2, Vagnavalkya Smruli (Milahba'ra) 

3. ... (Apararka)^ 

Vcdania Qrandhah : 

1. Pancha Dasi (Sateeka), 2, Pancheekaranafti (Sateekam) 

3, Brahma Sootram (Bhashya), 4, IBhagavadgeela Bhashya 
5 ; Geeta Rahasya (Tilah's) 

* These can be had from the Sacred Boohs"of the Hindus’ 
Series and also from The Sacred Books of the East Series. 

4* This list was prepared by Sri Kaviraj Jyolishchandra 
Saraswali Medan Mohan Ea| Aayurveda , Aushadflh Peethi 
Cfihrtawsht Road, Delhi. 
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Nyaya • Visesldka Grandhak 

1. Karika vali (Sateeka), 2. Tarka Sangrahah (Saleekaa) 

3. Nyaya Darsanam (Sabhasliya Vrillukam 4. Prasasla PatJa 
Bhashya Teeka Sangrahah (Siromani Teeka) 5, Vaiseshika 
Darsanam — Upaskara 

Sanklya Yoga Grgndliah: 

1,' Patanjali Darsanam ’{Bhashya Teeka Vrutti Sahilam)# 

2, Yoga Vartikam, ^3, Shat Chakra Niroopanam (Sateeka); 

4. Sankhya Tatva kowmudee (Sateeka), 5, Sankhya Darsanam 
(Sabhashyam). 

Memgsma Gratidfiah : .. 

1. Meemamsa Darsanam (Sabhashyam) 

Vyakargna Gratidlia\i : 

1, Siddanta kaumudee Sateeka, 2,‘ Karila VrullI 3, Maha" 
Bhashyam-Sateekam. 

Kosa Gt'andbah ; 

‘ J 4 

1. Sabda Kalpa Durmuka 2 Parts. 2. Anekardha Sangraha 

3. Amarakosha ( Bhaujee ) 4. Amarakosha Ksheeri Swami. 

5. Trikatiu kosah sateekah, 6. Nanardha Sangrahah-Ajayah, 
7. Mohinee Kosah, 8. Brihat Brahma, 9, Brahma Vaivanta 
Puranam, 10, Srimad Bhagavatam, 11. Kooma Puranam 12. 

** Vacdaspalyam, 13. Viswa Prakajasah. 14. Vaijayantee, 15, 
Vaidya Sabdha Kalpadrutjium, 16. Kaviraj, N. N. &en 17, 
Abyhtanga Hridaya Kosam, 

Salutyagrandah 

1. Natya Sastram 2, Vagbhatalankara - Sateeka Udaya 
Veeru 3. Sahgeeta Ratnaharwm. 

>- Rati Sasira Grandah ; 

1. Rati Sootram, Saleek^fn, 2 Anangs Rahga, 3 K ■ 
Choadatttance, 4 Kamasootts.by ' V»tBy»na» 
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Pummdi^^ndhah', 

1. Valmeelfi Ramayanaro. 2. Maba Bharatam-Safeefeam, 

3 Agni Puranam. 4. Soura Puranam, 5, Sota Samhita, 6 Brahma 
Puraham, 7.. Vayu Puranam, . 8. Ganesa Gefa. 9 Matshya 
Puranam, 10, Garuda Puranam, 11, Narada Puranam, 
12, Brahmanda Puranam, 13, Catalogue, Dictionry, (S. to E, 
Sir Monir) Bhavishyat Puranam. I4. Martandeya Puranam, 
15; Linga Puranam, 16 Vamana Puranam, 17/ Varaha Puranam, 
18; Vishnu Puranam, 19. Siva Puranam, 20, fCalfei Puranam, 
21, Devee Bhagavatam, 

Manita Tanira Grandhgh- 

1, Ahirbudhna Samhita. 2, Prana Toshinee Tantfam, 3, • 
Maha Nirwana Tantram. 4, Matuha bheda Tahlram, 5, Vandhya 
Tanfra'm 6, Sarada Tilakam-Sateekam, 7. Shit Chakra Niroopanam , 
Need Silpadj Gtandhah ; 

1, Kautilyardha Saslram 2. Barhaspalyardha Sastram 3, 

Kasyapa silpam 4. Mana sara Vastui.Vidya, 

Aa mrvedd Charitnatha Grandhah : 

I, Introductiori to Pratyaksha Sareram By Gananafh Sen, 

2 Kashyepasamhitn Upodhgatam by . Pandit Hemaraj Sarma, 

Kasyapa Samhita. 1, Upodghata By Sri Pandit Hemaraj, 
sarma. 2. Bharaleya Vaidyaka Charitram, by Dr, A, Lakshmipa- 
thi B, A, M, B, & C, M. Bhishagratna. Mount Road Madras. 

3. Preface Pratyaksha, sareram. By sri Gananatha sen, 

Avarveda Grandah ; 

1 Agada Tantra praakasa. 2 Ajirna Mangsri.'3 Anjan 
Nidanaa, 4; Anupana' Darpana, 5 Nigharitu - 1st part, 6 Arka. 
-frakasa. 7 Asva Vaidyaka-Nakal, 8 Asblanga aareeram-P, o\ 
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Variar 9 Ashtanga samgrahah—satika, 10 Astanga Hrudayam” 
Aruna Hemadri 1 1 Aayu'rveda Chintamani, 12 Ayurveda 
Darsanam, 13 Ayurveda Prakas'ah-Madhav, 14 Rasa-Jalanidhi- 
Bhoodeva 5 Parts 15 Rasa Yoga Sagara, 16 Rasa Ralnakara, 
17 Rasa Hridaya Tantram 18 Rasa Raja Sundara, 19 Rasa 
Tarangini 20 R asa Ratna Samuchaya-Satiha. V 1 Rasa Kaumudi 
22 Rasa*. Vaiseshiha Soolram. 23 Rasa Manjari, 24 Rasa 
Chintamani, 25 Rasa Prahasa Sudhakara, 26 Rasa Paddhati, 
27 Rasa Kamadhenu, 28 Rasa dhyayah. 29 Rasayana Tantram, 
30 Rasendra Chintamani, 31 Rasendra Chudamani, 32 Rasendra 
Parana, 33 Rasendra Sara Sangrah. 34 Rasendra Bhaskara, 
35 Rasopanishad, 36 Rosoddhara Tantram. 37 Raja Martanda, 
38 Raja Nighantu, 39 Dhanvantari Nighanlu, 40 Raja Vallabha 

Nighanlu, 41 Roga Vinischaya-Yaniini. 42 Lakshmi Moda 
• Tarangini, 43 Basavas Rajeyam.* 44 Visha Tantram-Vamini. 
45 Vira Singhava lokanam, 46 Brinda Madhava, 47 Vririda 
Vaidyaka. 48 Vaidya Chandrodaya, 49 Vaidyaka ' Paribhasha 
Pradeepa-Salika. 50 Vaidya Paribhasha- G angadhar,{51 Vaidyaka 
Sabda sindhu 52 Vaidya- Jivana, 53 Vaidya vinoda samhita, 
54 Vaidya vallabha, 55 Vaidy a sarvaswa. 56 Vaidyaka sara, 
57 Vaidyaka Chikista sara, 58 Vaidya ICaustubha. 59 Varana 
Bandhana-Sival Roy, 60 Salya Tantra Samuohaya-Vamdeva 
61 Sarangadhara samhita - Adbamalla, 62 Salakya Tantram- 
Yamini s. 63 samgna Panchaka vimarsa. 64 siddha Bheshaja 
Manjoosha. 65 siddha Bheshaja Manimala 66 sidhanta Nidana, 
67 susruta -samhita — Dallihana-Gayadas, 68 Do Ghanker, 69 Do 
Harana Chandra. 70 sva/pa Vritla samuchaya. 71 Hansarai 
Nidana. 72 Haramekhala. 73 Haridharita Granlharatnam, 74 
Hastyayur- veda, 75 Harita samhita 76 Hridaya Priyah, 77 
Paryaya Muktavali. 78 Bhedyavinoda-Lahore. 79 susruta samhita. 

80 Aayurveda sushena samhita. 81 Aayurveda sotram-Samprasad, 

82 Do Yoganand. 83 Khanija vignanam, 84 Navanitakam 
85 Arogya Digdarsanam Gandhi. 86 Aahara sastram — sukla. 
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87 Briliat llajulgur va/"'88 Upavana vinoJa-G.*' P/ Mezumdar, 
■ Kalpa. Panchaka Prayoga, 90 ICafcacfianJesar.' Tantram, 
- 91 Kasyapa samhifa'Agadafanfram, 92 BCumara Tanfrarn-Yainini. 
93 p,o Ravana. 94 Koota. MutJgara 95 fCsHemaf Kutoohala,.- 96 
GatJa Nighraha., 97 Chakradalla. 98 Gauri Nancbalika Tantram. 
99 Gada yinisckaya j OO Charaka sambilasgejiata .Charkrakpani 
10,1 Do Gangadhar 102 Co, Upaskar, 103 Do sarasvati, .104 
Ckikitsa fCalika-satika. 105 Chikitsa sara . sangraha-vangasena 
106 Jvara Timira Bhaskar-Chanda.' 107 sarijivarii vignana,- 
‘ Ghauikar 108 Tantra 3 'ukti -vickaar Nilamegka, 109 pbbea 
'Akbark 1 10 Trisati-sa'rangdhara.’ Hi Do' Vaidya 112 Tridosha, 
113 Dravya Guna -Chakra satika, 1 14 Nyaya vai'dyaka-Atrideva, 

• 1 15 ■ Nadi Prakasa Ravaha, 1 16 Nadi 'yignanam-fvanada, 117 Do. 

Maddgalya, 118 Nidana Dipika-venkatesh, 119 Netra ChikitSa- 
» 'Dn Munje, 120 Pathyapathya vih/schaya/' Jil Do. -viveka* 
!Kaiyadev.a,;,l22 Paka vighana-Nala^; 123 Paiadayoga sastram, 

. i'124 Parada samhita. 125 Pras'oH TaDtram-Yaminrs.,126 Pratyaksha 
,sareram. 127 Plague Chikitsa. . 128 Phirangadarsa. . 129 -Bala 
.,p;T,“P.trani;-Ka|yan, .Malla. 130i V.op.a Deva salakam. 131 saligrama 



CHAPTER VI 


( Virikshaayurveda. ) 

— Introduction-I [l] EXTRACTS FROM THE 
TEXT OF VRIKSHAAYURVEDA-Senses in Plants-Advan- 
tages of Growing Trees-Importance of Tres Planting-Classifi- 
cation of Lands suitable for Tree Planting-Classification of Pla- 
nts-Seed-Green Manure-Special Preparation of the Seed-Bed 
Pits for Planting Trees-Best time for Growing Seeds-Time for 
Watering Plants- Artificial Liquid Manure-Making Jasmin 
to flower at all seasons - Artificially Increasing Scent of 
Flowers-Feats of magic with Plant-Life-Cross Grafting-Recipes 
for producing Red and Indigo Coloured Cotton-To Produce 
Untimely P'ruit and Flowcr-To produce Seedless Fruit- 
Vdta. Pitta and Kapha Constitutions-Vdta Constitutions -thtta 

^I'The following Extracts are taken from the valuable article 
contributed by Sri. Girija Prasanna Muzumdar, M. Sc, Griffith 
Memorial Prize winner, Professor of Botany, Presidency College, 
Calcutta, and Lecturer Calcutta University, to the Cultural 
Heritage of India-Vol. -Ill, and from the original Text of Vrik- 
shayurveda published by Sri Vavilla Rannaswamy Sastry and 
Sons, in Telugu and the Manuscript copy of Vrikshayurveda ob- 
tained from the Podlian Library, London, kindly lent to us by 
Sree Raiah Saheb of Jayantipuram, Kistna District. Vrikshayur- 
veda, which forms a part of History of Aayurveda is treated 
as separate chapter owing to its importance and its extensive 
nature Pasu Aayurveda which also accepts the same. Thridosha 
Siddhanta is altogether omitted in this Treatise. We request 
those interested to make a special study of it in Text Books 
which are now available in Sanskrit and other Indian langua- 
ges. A. L. 
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Constitution-Kapha Constitution -Diagonosis of^Diseases- 
General Principles of Treatment of Plants - Disinfection- 
Recipe, for Treatment of Burns - Treatment for a Wind 
Fallen Tree Treatment for Old Age — Sappletting like Blood 
letting S3>-mptoms of Indigestion- Wasting diseases, in Plants- 
Cooling and Heating Treatment for Plants-Ex tracts from 
other Texts- Aardmdlankaranam - Sirdnv.eshanam - Sildbheda- 
nam-Jalarasa Ja&nam-Durjalasya surasa sugandhd karanam- 
Tatdkaddnam rakshanam - Annddi vritti. — [Ilj STUDY 
OFBOTANY FROxM THEVEDIC PERIOD DOWN TO THE 
GUPTA PERIOD (C. 600 A. D.) — I. Morphology (Aakriti 
gndna.,-Mula- 1 Tula or Vistara- Parna-Pushpa- Phala.Beja- 

2. Internal Morphology or Gross Anatomy (Antarnir'mdna) — 

3. Physiology ( Vydpdra )- Circulation of Sap- Exudation, of- 
Sap (Rasasruti)- Growth -M’ovements-Consciousness-Repro- 
duction and Sexual it}^- Rotation of, crops, 4, Ecology. 5. Taxo- 
nomy)- Nomenclature - Classification - Botanical - Medicinal- 
Dietetic. 6. Plants and Evolution. 7.- Heredity 8. Plant 
Pathology. 9. Botanical Marvels, 10. Botany and Allied 
Sciences. [ III] Madh) a Yuga-( From 600A. D. to 1563 A. D.), 
[iVj Modern Botan}". l. The-First Period- ( 1563-1818 A. D) 

2^ The Second Period (1848-1935). • Economic Botany- 
Pdlaeobotan}'--!!! Iran Universities-Bibliography. ] 

{Iniroduction) 

The science of Vrikshayurveda or the study of plant life 
as such, attracted considerable attention of our forefathers 
for a good many reasons. First of all, plants were intimately 
connected with trade and commerce in which Hindustan, even 
in the Mohenjo-daro period, excelled, having commercial 
intercourse with Western Asia, Eastern Africa and many of the 
countries of modern Europe as well as with the East. The 
archaeological and other finds show that the distant Hungarj 
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as well as the distant Eastern Islands were commercially conne 
cted with this land of ours. Most of the commodities used in 
that extensive trade were plant products, and the vessels in 
which these used to be transported were made of wood. 
This made a scientific study of plants and plant life a neces- 
sity, and Vrikshdyurveda came to be cultivated along with 
other sciences by the ancient Hindus.) 

We have sufficient evidence to show that the science 
of Medicine, Agriculture, Arbori Horticulture and Sylvicul- 
ture were greatly developed in Hindustan and the science of 
VikshayiirvjJa on which all these sciences are based, must 
have undergone a corresponding process of development. 
From the Arihasdtstta and similar treatises we learn that 
every good Government used to provide the citizens under it 
with public parks, pleasure gardens, hunting forests, etc, for 
enjoyment, recreation and sports-all placed under the super- 
vision of experts. The consecration of gardens, a Vedic 
ceremon}', and the dedication of such gardens to gods and to 
ascetic fraternities were a prevalent practise even during the 
Buddhist period. Laying out a garden is considered as one of 
the Sapta Santanas, (seven children). Maintenance of these 
gardens required a scientific knowledge of plants, and they 
were placed under superintendents {aramadht pathis). 

This science was called Vrikshaytirveda or, it was, 
in the alternative known as the Bheshajavidya^ as the major 
portion of the medical drugs came from plants. Both these 
terms occur in ancient Sanskrit Text, the rutaua, linhai 
Samhita etc. In Arthasastra ^\e get the term Gulmavrik. 
shayurveda and in the Dhanvaniari iVignautu, the BUeshaja- 
vidya, Vrikshaytirveda literally means “knowledge of tree 
life”. The modern Science of Botany, if it also includes the 
treatment of diseases of plants, would convey the full signi 
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cance of the word .Vfikshcfyurveda, The Gtilmavrikshayurve 
dajiia^ or the applied botanist, according to the Arthasas. 
tra^ Agtii Puraua, Brihat, Samhita and other Sanskrit 
Texts, was to learn the art of collection and selection 
of seeds, selection of soil, sowing, the successful germina- 
tion of seeds, the verious means of propagation such as 
grafting and cutting, planting, nursing, manuring, rotation of 
crops, cultivation under favourable meteorological conditions, 
treatment of plants in health and disease, classification and 
identification of plants, location of plants for improving the 
aesthetic and hygienic surroundings of the home stead, and so 
on. As an illustration, we may cite the test to which Bhikshu 
Aireya the celebrated teacher of medicine at the University 
of Takshasila, put his equally celebrated pupil Jeevaka after- 
wards the ph 5 'sician of Bimbisara. He was, in the course of 
the examination, asked to collect, describe, identify and men- 
tion the properties of plants 'that were to-be found within 
four yojnnas of the -University town, and this Jeevaka did to 
the eatire satisfation of his teacher (Preface to Viraja Ch. Sen 
Gupta’s Vanaushadhi-darpaua Vol. 1). 

Unfortunately for us, neither the Vrikshayurveda not 
the Bheshajavidya is ' extant now. But we still have some 
material in the form of scattered references throughout the Sans- 
krit and Pali literature, out of which it is possible to build up, 
though ;in a very incomplete form, the botanical science, which 
will at least give an estimate of our forefathers’ contribution 
towards. the advancement of botany in that remote age. 

(I) 

( Extracts from the Texts of Vrikshayurveda. ) 

Translations of Extracts from Vrikshayurveda, Telugu 
Edition, are given below. The complete book is printed in 
Telugu along with our notes and commentaries. 
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( Senses in Plants . ) 

The Mahdbharata, in Sd.ntiparva in the dialogue bet- 
ween Bhrigu -and Bharadwdja sayst ** Just like men who are 
constituted of a P&nchabhautika body, who possess internal and 
external sense organs and who enjoy happiness and unhappi- 
ness so also plants are endowed, by nature with sense organs 
and enjoy happiness and misery. 

The following denotes the number of verse in Vavilla’s ■ 
Telugu Edition. 

V-1. In. the hardest wood, there is Aakasa-Ether, 
because even these trees yield fruit and flower. 

V-2. We find that, by the application of heat, the bark 
of plants, their fruit and flower fade away and even drop down 
dead. Therefore, it is evident that they have the sense of touch. 

V-3. Fruit and flower deteriorate ( viseeryate ) by 
(strong) winds, fire, thunder and lightning. So, they have the 
sense of hearing. 

V-4. Cartin diseased plants are cured of their diseases 
by the administration of manures, pouring medicated water 
and by fumigations and they begin to yield flower again as a 
result of such treatment. So, they have the sense of smell. 

V-5. We see that plants suck water by the roots ( as 
by mouth ) and they get diseases by unfavourable conditions 
of water supply and when' suitable treatment is applied, the 
disease is cured. So, they have the sense of taste. 

V-6. Plants know and appreciate the states of happi- 
ness and misery and when they are cut, they grow again and 
therefore, they have life. It they have no life, the would not 
grow again. 

V-7. It is because they have life, they are able to assi- 
milate water* light and air' that is taken by them. They have 
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therefore the power of digesting food and fattening themselves, 
by food. 

Advantage of Growing Trees. 

V-8.- It is better to grow a tree that yields shade-for a 
traveller on the road side, then to have many sons who are 
devoid of Dharma and Artha. ' 

V-9. Encouragement of plant growth" is highly praised' 
thus. Growing a tree is equal to growing 10 children, digg- 
ing 100 tanks, 1000 step wells and 10000 draw-wells." 

t V-10 and 11. The growing of the plant, Tulasi (Basil) 
and Bilva (Aegil Mamrilos) in particular- are highly -praised. 

• . f 

..Selection and Location of Trees, ' 

V-12. 1 Aswaddha (Ficus Relisiosa)j ' 1 Banyan, 

10. Tamarind. 3 Each of Wood-apple, Bilva and Gooseberry 
(Aamalaki ) and 5 trees of Mango is considered a good selection 
for a small garden. 

V-13. It is a auspicious tograw a Banyan (Ficus Benga- 
lensis) in the East of living house. Medi ( Ficus Glomerata ) 
in the' South. Aswaddha (Ficus Religiosa) in the West, 
Pldksha (Ficiis Tjakelo) in the Northen side of the house. 

. y. 16. It is generally recommended to lay out pleasure - 
gardens in the West, North and East of living houses but 

not in the South. This is conducive to prosperity and growth, 

of population. ' 

y. 17. Whatever be the tree, its shade should not fall 
on the house. Even if it be a tree yielding gold do not plant 
it at the entrance of the house. 

‘ ‘ Sarvesham Vriksha ; Jatinam, Chayavarja Gruhe sada, 

A{>i SouvoTUikcitn . vrikshcitn Grihadxv^rc ■ uct ropciyct. 
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V-18 to 23 and 26. The following trees are considered 
auspicious or inauspicious according as they are grown in 
house gardens, pleasure gardens, or fields or forests respectively. 


Auspicious. 


House Garden . 

( GrihdrS.ma) 

Pleasure Garden I 
1 ( Udydnavana ) 

Field. 

Remarks. 

Tulasi, Neem, 
Asoka-Punnaga 
Sireesha, Priydlu 
(Chdrapappu, 

V, 29-20.) 

Phalini, Asoka- 
, Punndga, Sirisha 
Champaka. 

Kshiri ? 

Kadali _ 

{ Plantain ) 

Draksha 

Priyalu 

Panasa 

(V. 29-30) j 

• 


Inauspicious. 


House Garden- 
( Griharama ) 

Pleasure Garden 1 
(Udyanavana) 1 

Remarks. 

Badari ( Plum ) 

Bhallataka 

Probably on account 

Plantain Dadima, 

Plaksha 

of some having thorns 

Madiphala, Palasa. 

Kovidara 

and others har- 

Kanchanara- 

Ankola 

bouring mosquitoes. 

Sleshmataka. 

Hingu 

worms, snakes, poi- 

Arjuna. Neeli. Haridra 

Slemshataka 

sionous juices, and 

Sarshapa-Mulumoduga 
( Kimsuka ) Girikarnika 
Sita, Tintrini, 

( Tamarind ) 
Kokilaksha, Kovidara. 
Karanja. 

Viohitaki. 

gases and some on 
account of their 
frightful appearance. 
Even if they grow of 
themselves they 
should be removed. 


V-25-26. Flowers and fruit are intended for our enjoy- 
ment. Those trees which .yield neither flowers nor fruit s ou 
not be grown in houses and pleasure gardens. They are not 
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auspicious. It would appear from this that the fashion of 
growing colourful crotons in gardens attached to houses was 
not appreciated as in these days. • 

Importance of Tree- Planting, 


V. 31-32. 66-69. The chief purposes of scientific garden- 
ing are for beauty ( Monoharata ) . and utility. ( Sampath ). 
Both these will be frustrated if gardening is not conducted in 
a scientific manner. Here is a proceedure for a ceremony of 
tree planting in which the king 'or the master plants the 
first few plants on an auspicious and suitable day with gre^t 
pomp and festivit 5 % This reminds us of propaganda con 
ducted in the days of the Congress Ministries for observing a 
tree planting week in which all the officers' of the State were 
asked to take a leadmg part. ' 


V. 35. A devotee who grows a tree with all possible 
care will attain the same bliss as one who feeds learned men 
(Brahmins), who performs his sacred Dharma, who performs 
devoted service to his parents, and who worships gods, with 
extreme devotion. 


Classification of Lands Suitable for 

Tree Planting. ’ 

V. 36-38. Beautiful gardens can only be laid in loca 
lities where there is plentiful supply of water (Jala Pranta). 
Lands having poisonous stones, molehils (Valmika), cavehke 
excavations (Bila), saline soils; bad water, and stones are 
unsuitable for laying out gardens.- Lands having black soih 
with supply of water near at hand, with green grass growing 
oh the surface, are suited for gardening. 


V.- 40. Soils are classified as Jaangala (dry), .Aanoopa 
(w'et) and Saadhaarana (middie class). ' 

. V. 44. Saadhaarana (middle class) soil, which is neit er 
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too dry nor too wet is best for laying out gardens. The 
following table shous plants suitable to each class of soils:-^ 

Anupa Soils 

Jdngala^rSoils 

Sddhdrana Soils 

(Wet). 

(Dry). 

(Middle Class). 

Panasa 

Sigru (Drumstick) 

Mddiphala 

Orange 

Bilva 

Punndga 

Tala (Palmyra) 

Saptaparni I 

Champaka , 

Vamsa (Bamboo) 

Sokdlika (Tdndra) 

Aamrdta (mango), 

Jambira (Lemon) 

Asoka 

Muktaka 

Jambu 

Sami 

Priyangu 

Tilaka 

Kardra (Oliandar) 

Dddima and 

Ghata 

, Badari (Plums) 

others. 

Kadamba 

Rdkecha (Prickly- 


Aamrdta (Mango) 

pear) 


Kharjfira (Date) 

Nimba (Neem) 

* 

Pooga (Aricanut) 
Kadali (Plantain) 

Soka and others. 

1 


Tinisa, Dr^iksha, 
Ketaki, Mdrikela, 
Prabbali 

Audumbara 

Arjuna, Mddiphala 
Dddima, Ankola etc. 

i 

1 



Classification of Plants. 

V-45 to 51. Plants are classified into 4 classes,. 1. Vanaspati, 
2. Druma, 3. Lata, and 4 Gulma. Their germination is of 
3 kinds. 1. from seeds, 2. from stems (kdnda\ and 3 from bulbs 
(kandak The following table illustrates this classification. 
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Manure. 


Growing 
from; seeds 
(Beejaj. 

■1 ; - : ■ 

Growing 
from stems 
(Kanda), 

Growing 
from kanda 
(bulbs). 

Growing ' 
from stems 
(kanda) and 
seeds. 

Growing 
from bulbs 
(kanda) 
and beeja 
(seeds). 

1 

1- r 2 

1: - . 3 . 

1 4 

1. 5 

Jambu 

Tambooli 

Kunkuma 

Patala 

Ela 

Champaka 



Dadima 


Punnag'a - 

(beta! leaf) 

Aadraka 

Plaksha 

Padma 

Nagg Kesara 



Kara}'^era 


Tintrini ' 

' Nirgundi 

Rasona 

.Mallika' 

Utpala 

(Tamarind) 

Kapiddha' 

Tagara , 

Aalu 

Kata 

Udumbara 

and 

Badari 

Bilva 

Bimbi j 

Mulaka 

Kunda 

(Molla) 

others.. 

Kumbakari 

Priyangu 

Sampenga 

and 

Gangaravi 
' Vata 


Panasa 

Madhuka 

Aamra 

(Mango) 

Karimarda 
(Karivepa) 
and many 
other trees 
generally 
grow from 
seeds. 

and others. 

others. 

Aamra 
and others, 

I'i 


r;Y. . 52-53 . PJoug^ing- the Jand. thoroughly, sowing a green 
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manure crop and ploughing the land again so as to bury the 
green 'crop when it is 'with its. flowers, and fruit are reco- 
mpiended before laying out the garden. 

Special Preparation of the Seed : ' 

V. 55-56 The seed will germinate quickly if it is soaked 
in milk and dried and fumigated with the mixture of the seeds 
of Bruhati. Taila seeds and ghee or if the seeds soaked in milk 
are mixed with cow dung and fumigated with Vacha. Vacba 
is said to be a well known gerriiicide for fungoid growths. It 
is also recommended to rub the seeds with Vidanga and 
honey... • ' ■ • ' 

V. 57-64. Milk, ghee, cow-dung, Vidanga!, Cascus (Useera), 
Tila seeds, honey, Ikshura seeds, Bruhati seeds, ashes of the 
whole plant of Bruhati are recommended as useful for special 
treatment of seeds before they are planted. 

Irradiation in. direct sun light for. 5 days after soaking 
the seed, in milk has been specially recommended V. 61. 
^'Vidanga maakshiha lipia 
Beeja Maasuprarohayet, 

Go Sakriit mardiie chappi 
Sushkatn beejam praja yale. 

Seed Bed 

V. 65. After the seeds are sown in a seed bed, the bed 
should be covered with straw and watered with a mixture of 
milk and water till the seeds germinate. After the germination 
of the seeds, the straw should be removed and the bed should 
be exposed to direct sun -light, 

Pits for Planting Trees. 

V-70. The pits for . planting trees shall be 4 ft. deep 
and 4 ft. also in length and breadth. Sand should be removed 
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from the pit^ which should then be filled with soft earth. 
The' roots of' the plants should be dipped in water before 
planting. , ^ 

V- 71 land 72. The best distance between each plant 
shall be 30 . ft. 24. ft. is rnoderate and 18 ft. is the minimum. 
The more the distance) the greater will be the advantage 
because, the plants will then have sufficient space to expand 
their branches to yield a better crop of fruits. 

' V. . 77. ■ Every effort should be made to protect trees 
from frost,- excessive winds, smoke and heat of fire. 

V. 78. The destruction from frost may be alleviated by 
dusting the plants with: ashes of trees particularly destrojed 
by lightning. 

Best Time for Growing Seeds. 

V. 80, 81. The months of Aashadha and Sravana-july 
arid August', the season of early rains is the best for growing 
seeds’ and planting trees. Some' say that' unless the plants 

are too tender, they may however be planted in any season 
except Greeshma-hot summer season. Trees without stems 
may be planted in March, April and February. Trees with 
big branches ma)’^ be planted in Srav’ana and Bhadrapada. 
(September and October) 

Time for Watering Plants. 

1 . ,V. 82-83-84. In summer, it is best to water the plants 

twice 'daily at sunrise and sunset. In the rainy season, plants, 
should not be watered unless . the soil iS; very dry and that 
only once a day. In other seasons, they should be watered 
according to the needs and the water should always be pure 
(Nirmala). When trees are plaiited- newly, they should be 
■watered both morning and evening.. 
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Artificial Liquid Manure 

(Kunapa Jalam) 

V. 84. 88. The flesh of deer, insects, fish, sheep, goats, 
rhenocerus or any animal that can be got should be secured as 
much as possible. Select such portions of the flesh as have plenty 
of marrow, fat and lard, mix up the whole mass, put it in a pot 
and boil well with water and mix into it the powder of- Tila 
seeds and new black gram. Then add milk and honey and 
some quantity of hot water. Then, place the whole thing in 
the sun or in a hot place fortnight. One need not be 
very particular about the things or the quantities to be mixed 
in this manure mixture. It is enough that such things as of 
the nature of those mentioned are added according to their 
availability. The liquid manure thus prepared is called 

Eimapa- Jalam: It makes the plants grow plumpy. 

• 

Amongst spe'cial manures suitable for individual crops mention 
is made of feeding the plants with water ground with chandana 
for Jasmin group. (V. 117), of feeding the plant with toddy 
every evening for Karantaka (gorinta) etc., (V-118) and with 
water mixed with dung of goat, sheep or cow for flowering 
and fruit yielding trees (V-119). An external application of a 
mixture of Vidanga, Rice, Fish ground with cow’s dung and 
cow’s urine to the roots of plants generally accompanied by 
free watering for 7 days will jdeld fruit and flower in abun- 
dance. ( V. 120 — 121 ). Another liquid manure is made by 
boiling with water, Barle}'^, Green gram, Tila seeds. Black gram, 
and Horse gram (V.122). Meat water is recommended for Date, 
Coconut, Bambo, and Paddy (V 123) and decoction of Black 
Gram, Green gram, tV-125) and the seeds of Maruva cooled, to 
which are added some salt and toddy is best for coconut. 

V. 137. A mixfure of common Salt, Bone meal, Paddy 
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husk, and Sand is to be buriecl .around - the roots of Coconut 
trees. 

128-129, If a Panasa tree is wrapped in the leaves 
of Arica nut plant, it improves its fruit bearing.' For Mango, 
thedesh of jackal, godha; deer, and pig, rat, and horse boiled in 
milk along with the tender leaves of Pancba pallavas ( i e.), 
Aswatha, Vata, Plaksha, Mango and Udumbara, is recqm- 
rriended as an artifical liquid manure. 

131-132. For Dadima plant, water in which goat's 
flesh is washed along with a fumigation of smoke obtained by 
burning together goats flesh and goat's hair is speciafly recom- 
mended. So also, an external application at the root of a. 
paste made by grinding with ghee arid honey. Goafs - flesh, 
and Triphala is .recommended along with the, above fumiga- 
tion. A decoction of Fish along with horse.gram (ku)utba) is 
also recorhmended as a liquid rrianure for Dadima. , . 

V, 133-135.' For the lemon group the flesh of jackal 
'mixed with jagger}'’, milk and oil cake are also specially. useful. ’ 
.V., 151-152. Ghee, Kunapa liquior, pigs’ manure, horse 
gram, Triphala, Fish gaunoareall recommended for manuring 
external application and for fumigation.- ' 

V. 138. Night soil (Human faecal matter) is to be' 
applied for . Aricanut trees , in the. rainy season. 

V. 141. ■ The roots ' of plantain trees are to be punctured 
by iron probes burnt in ivory tusks' or in the fire made by 
burning 'pig or horse diing; Old cattle yard manure, mixed 
with paddy husk and ashes,, together with good watering is 
best for plantain tree. . • ^ . . . ■ . 

; For Badari or plum, water in which Liquorice and 
honey are' soaked is best. Liquorice and TiJa seeds ground in 
equal parts and mixed with honey and water yield big, sweet 
and' scented plums. 
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V. 145. Oil cake, pippali, gunja, syama, white 
mustard, aconite, vacha, all these are powdered together 
and mixed with milk and applied as a manure for cham-paka- 

V. 155-158. So also the flesh of jackal and fish. 
Similarly special manures are recommended for Panasa", Bilva, 
Madhuka, Badari, Madiphala, Prenkhana, ^kadamba, and 
Nagakesara, and other trees. • ' - 

V. 159. The author recommends that a plant or creeper 
should be made to be stung by a scorpian, and ' then 
fumigated with ghee and manured with the fat of rats and pigs. 
They are said to yield plenty of fruits b)? such stimulation. 

Jasmin to flower at odd seasons: 

V. 146. Spread some straw among the Jasmin bushes and 
burn it carefully so that the bushes and the land may be 
artificially heated. Now water the plants regularly. The 
plants in the plot so treated will shed their leaves and throw 
off new shoots soon and begin to flower after a definite period 
of 3 or 4 weeks. By selecting one plot of land after another 
for treatment in ^the same manner we may stimulate the 
jasmin plants to flower almost at any season that we may 
require. 

Artificially Increasing Scent of Flowers. 

. 160. Water, in which kushta, patraka, sura (Alco- 
hol), musta, tagara, and useera are soaked is used for water 
ing the flowering plants. The resulting flowers will be very 
nicely scented. 

Feats of Magic with Plant Life. 

V. 166. The seeds of Utpala are soaked in Ankola oil 
and then put in water. They will spontaneously and surpri- 
singly grow into creepers. This has to be tried. 
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. V. 170. Kumuda root is soaked in buffalo dung and 
urine seven times and then planted. It quickly turns into a 
creeper. 

A. , 177. Any plant will charge the colour of the 
dower when continuously watered by water of a designed 
colour. 

Y. 183. A raw lotus bulb is painted underneath with 
any colour of choice and then covered with, honey and ghee. 
The flowers resulting from the lotus arising out of the bulb 
will bear the colour painted. This, the author says, is wonder- 
ful. Here are some other methods of working magical feats. 

Cross Graf ting. 

V, 176. A stem of a Jasmin plant is passed through a 
hole bored in the root of a Parijata plant and the junction is 
well covered with soft earth and carefully watered. When 
the two are joined together, the bottom jasmin stem is severed 
from the top jasmin stem. The flowers that come out of the 
grafted jasmin creepar will not only be red but will also 
possess a fine fragrance. This should be tried. 

Recipe for producing. Red and Indigo 
coloured Cotton. 

V. 185. Yaya (Barley seeds), Tila seeds and Turmeric 
leaves are buried at the root of the cotton plant and watered 
regularly. The cotton plant will yield red cotton. 

V. 187. A paste made by rubbing together Salmali, 
Turmeric, Indigo, Hareetaki, Vibheefaki, Aamalaki, Kushtam, 
and alchohol is to be applied to the cotton plant as an oint- 
ment. The cotton which it yields will be ob the colour of a 
parrot, 

V. 188. A mixed manure made by mixing together 
Mangista, Tila seeds. Barley seeds, ^ Tamarind seeds, Jeevanti 
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leaves and Manissila ( Realgar ) is applied to the cotton 
plant, it is watered with milk of cow, sheep or goat regulary. 
The cotton produced from that tree will acquire blue colour. 

It is highly praiseworthy that such experiments on 
plant life were even attempted thousands of years ago. 

T 0 produce untimely Fruit and Flower. 

V. 188-189. Pour toiled and, cooled sugarcane juice 
near the roots and cover with earth. Feed the plant with 
fresh sugarcane juice or supply a mixed manure made of Tila 
seeds, Khali water in which raw rice .is washed of a tree 
Vidanga and cow dung and feed the plant with sugar cane 
water. The plant will flower out of season and yield fruit. 

To Produce Seedless Fruit. ' 

j 

Madhuyasthi Tila Kushia Madliupushpa Vuitriuitani 

Modakai schadtle inoole Nirastisyath Phzlam Taroh, 

V. 190. Make’ balls by grinding together honey, Yasti- 
madhu, Tila seeds, Koshtam, Madhuka dlower, and bur}" the 
balls near the roots. 

V. 191-200, Here there are other Recipes, for produ- 
cing sweet and seedless fruits, big fruits, untimely fruits, and 
for keeping the fruits long on the tree. 

VatUj Pitta Kapha constitution. 

Vaata, Pitta and Kapha constitutions in Plants are 
known by the following symptoms. 

V. 91. To grow slender, tall and light, to be rough, to 
be sleepless, inability to endure any hardship and to fade by 
slight heat of the sun, these are the symptoms by which Vaata 
constitution or temperament of a plant is known. 
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Krisodecrgho Laghoo Booksho 
Nidraaheeno Alpaivedanah 
Sadhatie phala pushpaani^ 

Vaatah Frakriiika taruh 

V-92. Ability to withstand sunlight, pailer, having 
branches breaking away frequently, and yielding fruit which 
ripen untimely are the symptoms by which plants with pitU 
constitution are identified. 

Aatapaah sahauah paanduh 
Saa khaheetto utuhuryadi 
Alaalaphaala Paakdi 
Cihaakee pittaatmako smrilah, 

V-93, A tree that has stout stems and plenty of 
leaves, that has abundant flowers and fruit, and that which is 
full of creapers, that which has a moist soil allround is 
considered to have a kapha constitution. 

Snigdha Saakhaa Data Ssaakhi’ 

Saiityak pushpa phalojvalah^ 

Lataa paVtia gaatrasiu 
Kaphavaan parimandalah, 

I ■ I . f' 

Diagnosis of Diseases. 

V-89. Just as in human beings, disease is caused in 
plants by derangement of Vaata, Pitta and kapha and so also 
plants are affected by diseases of Vaata, Pitta and Kapha 
types. The physician should find out the diagnosis the vitiated 

condition of the plant for the alleviation of the vitiated Dosha. 

Naraattaaniva Vrukshaauaain , 

Vaaia Pitta Kaphaa Gadaa , 

SainhUavaiiii Niroopyciadha, 

Kuryaatta ddosha Naa’samin. 
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V-90. In addition to the diseases caused by intarnal- 
causes which vitiate the Doshas, there are diseases caused by 
external causes such as infection by insects, microbes, and 
fungi etc, by it juries through fire, by fractures caused by 
heavy winds, by lightning, by direct injury and by instru- 
ments. These should be treated individually according to 
the respective condition. 

. Kita Jagdhe, agiti sumplushie, 

Vaata bhagite asaiukshate^ 
Vrikshacchedopachaaraadi 
Peeditecha Pridhak kriyaa. 

General Principles of Treatment of Plants 

V-94. Vaata derangement is increased by katu (pun- 
gent), tikta (bitter) and kashaaya (Astringent) Rasa or sub- 
stances having these tastes. 

Pitta is increased by katu (pungent), lavana (saltish) 
and Amla (sour) Rasas or substances possessing these tastes. 
It is also increased by heating substances or measures. Kapha 
is increased by oily substances and by sweet (madhura), Amla 
(Acid) and Lavana (saltish) Rasas or substances having 
these tastes. ' , . 


Kaiic tikla kashaaya rasath pavanah^ 

Pitiam katoshma lavanaamlaih 
Suigdha madhuraamla Lavanaih 
Sleshtnaakaa yaati Tar oh, 

Vaata diseases are alleviated by cily meat juices. Pitta 
diseases are alleviated by oily or greeay, sweet and cool 
water. Kapha diseases are cured by pungent, acid and warm 
water and by astringent and dry substances. 
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• Snigdliairvai Pisita'rasaih prayaati vaathah, 
Samsnigdhair madhura himair jalaischa pittam 
Katvamlair ahirria jalaili kasl-idyd rookshaih, 
Slekshniapi kramavitaih prayati nasam. 

^^■96. Even though no vitiation of the doshas is 
noticeable, there may sometimes be fading of the tender leaves, 
and loss of lustre in certain plants. It must then be diagni- 
sed as an infection of the root of the plant by insects. It 
must be dug out and the infection should be removed. The 
part should then be fumigated with a paste made . of cow’s 
urine, ghee, vidanga, mustard, and til seeds or oilcake. 

„ . ■ Disinfectant Recipe, r. . 

Karanja, Aaragvadha, Lasuna, Saptaparna bark, Musta, 
and Vidanga^ should be 'ground 'with gomootra into paste and 
applied aS' a' dressing to the infected part. Tt is krimiharafh. 

Treatment f of Burns 

■ A tree suffering- from burns should’ be '-watered with 
a mixture. of milk ‘ and kunapa liquor? Isee page 312)* at its 
root, and the. whole tree 'should' be' 'anointed with the juice of 
lotus b'ulbf.'-'The tree will soon brusf in tender shoots, -green 
like emerald.' V.i:98. • 
Treatment for a Wind- T alien Tree.- * ' ' 

Take the barks, of, Plaksha Arka, and Udumbara, and 
grind them with ghee, alcohol and honey and milk. Apply the 
paste to the broken stem of\the tree.. Support it well and cover 

it with earth taken from :arpund, the roots of. plaksha tree and 

fix the tree well in the ground and water the tree with milk 
and then with . waterl; The tree' will- grow-as 'usual. 

Treament for d Tree' struck by Ligtitning. . 

■ Take •musfd,' usifa-,.rhadh'dbka, gfeen'gfam, 
barley and til seeds and grind' them' ihto a liquid along wth 
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milk and water. Keep constant!}' wetting the tree with the 
fluid. The tree will revive and grow normally. 

Treatment for Old Age. 

Water the plant x'hich has become old and which 
ceases to flower and yield fruit on that account with the 
nutrient liquid manure (Kunapa jala) and milk, the plant will 
be rejuvinated. 

Sap Letting Like Blood Letting. 

V. 105. When there ar6 symptoms of indigestion 
make a cut with an axe meat the root of the plant and let out 
the cell sap so as to remove the vitiated lymph or juice. After 
sufficient juice Hows our cover the wound with an ointment 
made 'by grinding together with honey, ‘ghee vidanga and til 
seeds and then cover it with earth. 

Symptoms of Indigestion 

, i 

V. 104. In indigestion of a plant caused by excessive 
accumulation of fluid in the body, the symptoms are folding 
of the leaves as in sleep, smell offish, falling of leaves, cluster- 
ing of ants around the plant and peeling of the bark..H 
these symptoms are noticed, some sap should be let cut by an 
incession. 

Wasting Diseases in Plants 

When tissue wastihg is noticed in a plant, water the 
plant with a mixture made of sugar and til seeds ground in 
coxv’s milk or water or treat it xvith suitable ointment and 
fumigations. 


Cooling and Heating Treatment for Plants. 

\K 105. lAffien'a plant is tading" and is w^ek; feed the 
plant with luilk and water, ground with’ ’sugar 'liquorice and 
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vidanga, the week plant will be refreshed and bear flowers and 
fruits. If on the contrary when the root is anointed with a paste 
made of hingu (Asofeatida) or the plant is fed with the decoc- 
tion of horse-gram, the flowers and fruit will fall off quickly. 
The former is a cooling and refreshing treatment and the latter 
is a heating and exhausting treatment. It is evident that the 
Theorj' of Tridosha was fully understood arid the treatment of 
disease in plants was throughout conducted in accordance 
with tihose princples. 

Extracts from Other Texts 

. ( Aarama Alankaranam ) 

Decoraiive Alignment of Trees, 

- ■ , The alignment of trees should be so planned as to be 
round a park of any of following shapes — mandala (circular); 
naridy^varta (open, on three sides and closed on one side) 
swastika — (stellate intersecting at the centre) chaturasra 
(rectangular) or sarvatomukha (polygonal or octagonal). 

Fruit and flou'ering trees should be planted in avenues 
around these parks or enclosures. Seats should also be con- 
structed in suitable places, so that these seats are studed with 
fragrant flowers dropping from the trees. Cradles may also 
be made out of creepers and branches of adjustment trees for 
the enjoyment' of- lovers who, visit the gardens. Here also are 
naturaj^^.cave- like houses made of natural bushes. Beautiful 
seats jstudded with precious stones, are constructed here 
and there. .Peacocks . should be found dancing as if, they are 
enjoying the beauty of the garden. There should also be 
ponds and wells having cool waters and beautiful lotuses 
attracting Bhramaras ,.( Huiriming - bees ) .with their musical 
sounds. . It is. impossible to give literal translap'oii of the 
beautiful description of ' the lay out of the garden given in 
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this portion of the book. The reader must read the original 
in order to appreciate the high attainment of art and culture 
of those days. 

Siranveshana. 

SirS.nveshana deals with the means of ascertaing the 
presence of underground currents of water by the study of 
plant growth — See Telugu Text. 

Silabhedanam. 

Silibhedanam deals with the indications of the onset 
of rains and the quantity of rainfall at certain periods and of 
predicting the same by the study of plant life. 

Jala Rasa Jnanam - Darjalasya Sarasa 
Sagandhee Karanam. 

These subjects deal with the study of the properties of 
cell-sap and improvement of the taste and flavour of the 
same. These have to be studied in the original texts published 
in Telugu by us in Vrikshdyurveda, or from Brihat Samhita 
by Vardhamira in Sanskrit. 

Taiakadeenam Rakshanam. 

Construction of wells and tanks and their protection. 

( See original Texts \ 

Annsdi Vriiti. 

Study of Dietetics — See original Texts. 

[ 11 ] 

Study of Botany from the Vedic Period 
down to the Gupta Period. ( c. 600 A. D. ) 

Here we have found it convenient to arrange the 
information collected from botanical and non-botanical works 
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in a more systernatic orcier as in a modern Text-book, and we 
shall proceed in this order;— 1. Morphology. 2. Anatomy. 
3. Physiology, 4. Reproduction.. 5. Ecology. 6. Taxonom}'. 
7. Evolution. 8. Heredity -and 9. Botanical Marvels. • 

1 Morphology ( Aakriiignana) 
Descriptive Botany, 

This is necessary for the proper identification of plants, 
particularly, when the number becomes unusually large. 
After the germination of the seed the plant grows and 
becomes adult. With the growth of the plant we find new 
members developed. In. order, therefore, that the plant 
may be properly described, its members are named and 
characters noted; and we find this particular branch of the 
science; in course of development. 

Thus even in the Vedic texts we find that plants, are 
classified-as trees, .shrubs, .herbs, creepers, the spreading, the 
bushy, etc., ( Atharva- Veda, VIII - 7 ), and the common 
people knew the story of plant - life by the time of the 
Brihadaraiiyaka Upanishad where there is mention of Osbadhis 
and Vanaspatis which are compared to the hairs on the 
mountains which are compared to the body of the earth. 
III. I,- I. The universe' is 'compared to a vast eternal 
pepal tree ( Aswaddha ) with roots above' and branches 
spreading in all directions from above down wards ( Katha II, 

6 1.) But a regular enumeration of the parts of a plant we 
find in the. Taittiriya Samhita (VII. .3-19-1 ) and Vajasaneyi 
Samhita ( XXII. 28 ) where ,it is said. ‘ It (the plant) comprises 
mula (root) and tula (shoot); (the latter consists of) kanda 
(stem) vatsa. (branch), pushpa (flower) and phala (fruit) while 
the vrikshas (tree) have in addition a skanda (trunk), sakha 
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(branches) and parna (leaves) {Tait. Sam. VII) 3o. 20. i; of 
also Rig-Veda, 1-32-5-, Atharva Veda, X 7-38)., An instruc- 
tive description of the importance of the various members of 
a plant is given by Sukrachdrya by way of analogy : 

‘ The king is the root of the state, the councillors are 
the sterrs or trunks, the commanders are the branches, the 
troops are the leaves and flowers, the subjects are the fruits 
and the land is the seed’ ( Sacred books of the Hindus, XVI, 
' P. 189). A similar description is also to be found in the 
Vishnu I urana ( VII, 37 - 39 ) where the plant is primarily 
divided into the ntula or pada ( the subterranean part and the 
vistara ( the subserial part ). We now briefly notice the terms 
used in describing the different parts of a plant : 

Germinaiion. 

Germination : — In order to study the life history of 
a plant one must begin from the stage of seed in which the 
plant lives in the embryonic state. The awakening of the 
embryo under sutiable conditions is known as germination. 
In Sanskrit it is called ankurjJbhcda : this is the most appro- 
priate word for germination, as during the process the ouSuira^ 
or the seedling, comes out by piercing the seedcoat, and this 
happens only under certain conditions, namely run 
(proper season, i. e., general warmth), kshelra (good soil), 
and iinuu (water) ( Susruta, Sarccrasthaua, II. 33). 

We see that the three conditions of air, (Vata) warmth 
(Pitta) and water (Kapha) necessary for successful germination 
were already known to the people of Hindusthan long before 
the Christian era. The term utianapada found mentioned in 
connection with germination is also significant, as during 
germination it is the pada or the root, that is seen to come 
out first. 
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Beeja-Seed. 

Here we get a more or less complete description. Beeja 
is the most scientific term for -seed, for it is that in which the 
plant germinates, or takes its origin. Seed-coats are called 
Beijakosha, the kernel or endosperm, s’asya and the cotyledons, 
biijapatraor bijadala. A beautiful description of the life-history 
of mango trees is found in the 'iiaarnhgadhara Faddhaii, 

' Different kinds of plants are recognised. Thus the 
week plant is called villii vra/atii. They are of two 

kinds — those that go to the top of a tree and those that spread 
on the ground. twines- round < the stem or a support*, 

epiphyter are called vriksharuha; p rasites. vrikslvaadane. 
Algae and mushrooms are recognized as plants, and are respec- 
tively called jalanele and chhatraa. The habitat of - mush- 
rooms is given is' Stlssrula Samhiia:, (Soirasthaana,XLVl): 
mosses are called and the diseases of the cereals and 

sugarcane, i. e, blight and mildew, are mentioned as early in 
the viiiaya texts (Sacred Books of the East, XX, p 326). 

II. Internal Morphology or Gross Anatomy. 

- {Antarnirmana). 

The detailei study of internal morphology became 
possible onl}^ after the invention of microscopes as late as 
the sixteenth century. The ancient Hindus distinguished ve 
region in the' body of plants, namely t^ach (skin). 

(soft- tissues or bast), asthi (wood of bone), majja. (pit , an 

snayus (fibres in the bak). • The Brihadarannyaka Upamshad 

(III. 9) divides mamsa-into valkala (bark) and s akara . 
fibres). The healing up of wounds by natural recuperation^ 
mentioned in S’ankaram'isra’s Upaskara and in Gunaratna 
commentary'. 
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[I! Physiology, (Vyapara.) 

That plants absorb food materials from the soil in a 
state of solution was already known to our' forefathers, as the 
name padapa for plants shows. The greatest achievement 
on the part of the ancient Indians was the discovery, not 
perhaps on a scientific basis of the fact of absorption, trans- 
port and preparation of food in the leaves in the presence of 
solar energy and air. All these facts we find nicely described 
in two stanzas in the S’antiparva, Mahabharata, ' ‘Just as 
water may be drawn up by sucking through the lotus petiole 
applied to the mouth, so also plants (with roots) drink (absorb 
and draw up the stem), water (watery solution) with the help 
of the air’. 

After the food materials are brought into the leaves 
through the uninterrupted passages in the steni (xylem vessels) 
by the suction force developed in the leaves with the help of 
air, the process of assimilation goes on. 

, With the help of Agni (Solar energy) and air (Cozlthis 
water (soil sap which is absorbed through the roots and con- 
veyed to the leaves) 'is digested, i. e,, is prepared into food 
proper (sneha). And it is on account of the assimilation of 
this iood that plants attain development and become graceful”. 
(See page 306 Supra V. 7.) 

Thus all the main factors in connection wi^ the abosr- 
ption, transport and assimilation of food materials were known 
to our forefathers long before Stephen Hales demonstrated 
them in 1727 A. D. Even the knowledge of the storage of 
solar energy in the particles of food manufactured can be 
traced to two verses in the Rig-Veda (II. i 14 and VIII, 43 
9). The importance of green leaves in the life of a nlant 
also noticed. ^ 
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Circulaiion of Sap. 

Circulation of. blcod in man was said to .be discovered 
by .Harvey, in: the ■ 17th Century, the Indian Botanist 
described it : long before : the- Christian era-.; it was even' 
discussed- by Kanada in, his' Vai’seshika Philosophy.; (5. 2. 7)- 
and .S’annkaraTnis'sra 'in- his- Upaskara . (Scared Books of 
the j Hindus VI,; p. 177) According to theJatter, ‘water 
poured at the roots goes up in all directions through the interior 
of -a' tree: .Neither impulse nor- impact nor the sun’s rays prevail . 
there. . Ho\V then is it caused ?’ 'The phenomena- of osmosis and 
diffusion' were not -knowh to them ; hence we find : them ex- 
plaining- it thus: ‘The action bjy.Vi'hich ‘water rises ^and causes 
the growth of the tree results from destiny, (Adrista-.unknown , 
reason) -as -its efficient cause) and water as its coherent cause’. 

’ Exddaiiow of Sap {jRasasruti\ 

It has been clearly. .described- in- Rajanighantu. The. 
phenomenon of phosphorescence in plants is noticed and the 
plants showing this phenomenon are described as j 5 mtishmati 
jyotiflata'. 'Evefi'in'the Kumarasambhavam this-' phenomenon 
is rhentioned ’(I." 10), . ' ■ 

' ' ' ..r. ' ' .. 

Stages of infancy, j'-outh and age, of a plant were 
noticed. Such conditions as light, food and water necessary 
for'normai growth were well, known. The maximum age of a 
tree is given as ten thousand years the causes of death 
are given as suitable and unsuitable food, accident and disease. 

Movements. 

■ The phenomenon of movementsdn plants -tovyards w^hat 
is favourable and away frorh what -is unfavourable,, their capacity 
for sleep by closing up leaves at night, sensitiveness to 
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touch, and even the opening of flowers at different times of 
the day are noticed. 

' Consciousness. 

Plants have been regarded as living beings since the 
Vedic times. Manu writes that plants jfossess a sort df 
dormant, or latent consciousness and are capable of pleasure 
and paid (antahsamj jna bhavantyetc sukha dukha samanvitah). 
A concise but clear 'discussion on the existence of life in 
plants is given in Mahabharata, Santiparva, Ch. 184. Fur- 
ther evidence is to be found in Gunaratna’s commentary, 
Udayana’s Kiranavali, Upaskara on Kanada, and the 
Bhaghavata Purana. 

Reproduction and Sexuality. 

All the methods of reproduction now known were a 
common knowledge. In the Vaidyaka treaties of old we find 
mentioned the following well-known ways of propogation 
Bejaruha (by seeds), mulaja (by roots), skandhaja (by cutting 
skhandhe ropaneya (by graftings, layerings), agrabeja (by 
apices), parnayoni (by leaves) and saunarddhaja?, Illustra- 
tions of all these methods are given in the Brihat Samhita, 
Arthasostra. Manu Samhita, Abidhanachintamani, Sumangala- 
vilasini and numerous other treatises. (See Vrikshayurveda 
V. 45). 

The idea of sexuality in plants is vague and obscure, 
though there is a' discussion in the Harita Samhita (Sarira- 
sthina, Ch. I) as to how seeds are produced in plants. In a 
few instances, we find a male and a female plant distinguished 
in the case of Ketaki (Pandanus Odoratissimus) and Tala, 
(Palmyra) tree; the male of Ketaki is called 'Silaketaki Viphala, 
or Dhoolipushpika and the female, one, the Svarnaketaki. 
But this is based, it seems, on observation. 
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IV Ecology 

Lands were divided into three classes, namely, Jangala 
Anupa and Sadharana, and the characteristic plants described 
as early as in the Charakian period. The Jangala is described 
as the region full of unobstructed open spaces, where a steady, 

. dry wind blows, which is pervaded by expansive mirages with 
rivers and rivulets scarce, abounding in wells and also in dry 
and rough sands. Plants given are Khadira, Asana, Badari, 
etc. (Charaka and Sussruta). 

The Anupa-Tegion mostly abounds' in rivers and is 
bordered b}' seas,' swept b}' cold wind, impassable owing to its 
network of rivers and sheets of accumulated rainwater.- The 
plants are 'Vanjula, Hintdla, Narikela, etc (Charka, Sustuta, 
Vardhamihira and others) The Amarakosa gives the following 
plants as growing .exclusively in water: SauganJhika Kalhdra 
Hallaka, Indeevara, Kum.uda, Padmini, Vdriparni (Pistia), 
Miishika-parni, (Salvinia), Jalaneeli (Algae) and Saiv^la (moss\ 

The sadharana region is endued with creepers and 
trees of both the classes; and the plants are: Manddra, Pdrijd- 
taka, Santana, etc, 

In the Arthasastra (Ch. XXIV, 117, 118) the amount 
of rain that falls in these regions is given. 

V, Nomenclature. (Taxonomy) 

. , The naming of plants was really scientific and educa- 
tive. Sir William Jones had to admit that “ Linneus himself 
would have adopted them had he known the learned and 
ancient language of this country”. Thy principle adopted can 
roughly be arranged in the following manner. 

a. Special- association: — Bodhidruma, A’soka, Siva- 

Sekhara, Yajnadurnura etc. 
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b. Special propertj'': — Medicinal:- Dadrugbna, Arso- 

ghna, etc. 

Don^estic utilit}^: — V dneera, 
Dantadhavana, Lekhana, Kar- 
pdsa, etc. 

c. Special features; — Phenila (Soapberry) Bahupada, 

Charmin, etc., 

d. Special morphological features: — 1 ripatra, Kesa- 

parni, I a,nchangula. Hemapu- 
shpa, Satamuli, Sataparvika, 
etc., 

e. Local association; — Sauveera, Champeya, Magadhi 

Odrapushpa, etc., 

{. Environmental association:-Nadeesatja, Jalaja,Maru- 

vaka etc. , 

g. Other characteristics:- Vakula, Seetabheeru, Mdgbya, 

Saradee etc. 

It is not to be understood that only one name was given 
to the plants. As the plants were studied from the medicinal 
point of view as well, each plant was given at least two 
names : one for their identification by common people, and 
the other by the student of medicine. The former was 
called Parichayajnapika samjna, based on some salient ex- 
ternal features, and the latter on some medicinal or 
other properties, Guna Prakasika samjna. Thus the plant 
Sesbania is called Vakrapushpa (i. c, with papilionaceous 
flowers and Vranari (foe of boil): similarly, Ricinus Com- 
munis as Chitrabeeja (with painted seeds) and Vatari (enemy, 
of rheummatism), and so on. 

Classification. 

It was based upon three distinct principles, namely 
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Udbhida (botanical),, virechanaadi (medicinal) and ahnapaa- 
naadi (dietetic). ■ 


Botanical. 

Rudiments can be traced to as early as the Rig-Veda 
(X. 97), and the Atharva Veda (VlII. 7, 4). Manu gives an 
elaborate classification, so do Charaka and Susruta (S^e. 
Vrilcshaayurveda V. 46-51), such as: — Vanaspati*' — Those 
that bear fruit without flower. Vanaspat\‘a: — Those that bear 
flower and ' fruits ; also called Vrikshaas. Oshadhis: — i. e. 
annual plants. 

Veerudha, lataa; — Plants creeping on the ground 

(Prataanini) and twining (vallil, 

Gulma: — herbs with succulent stems, . 

Trina: — grasses including bamboos which are descri- 
bed as trinadhvaja; avataanas, drumas, etc, 

Plant families as such, or natural orders, were not 
recognised. But allied plants, or varieties, or even different 
species were grouped together into what ma)^ be called a genus 
ba^ed on floral characters. The specific characters were taken 
primarily from the colours of flowers. Thus the genus Kovi- 
dara includes the white, yellow and red flowered species. The 
first one is again divided into two varieties. Similarly, Balaa 
inclu led four species Balaa, Atibilaa, Mihaabalaa, Naagabalaa.. 

Medicinal. 

But more stress is given on medicinal and dietetic 
classification, Charaka divides plants into two main divisions, 
virechana (Purgatives and kashaya- (Astringents-anupana), the 

purgatives are 600, and Kashayas 500 in number. he 
Kashayas are divided into' fifty - groups' under ten vargas,^ or 

major heads. These ..include ^very-item' < of i therapeutics. 
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Susruta, however, classifies plants under -thirt 3 f'Seven sections 
or ganas. And all medically known till his time are placed 
under one or the other group. - 

Dieieiic, 

The above two ancient medical authorities also classify 
plants according to their dietetic value. Charaka classifies 
them under the following six heads, or vargas; ‘Sukadhanya 
(cereals), 'Sameeddhanya (pulses), 'Sakavarga (pot-herbs), Phala- 
varga (fruits), Haritavarga (vegetables, such as ardraka,' jam- 
bira, palandu, la’suna), aharayogivarga (oils), and ikshuvarga 
(sugarcane group). 

Su’sruta’s classification is more elaborate and syste- 
matic. Hisf ifteen vargas are: — ’Saalidhaanya, Vreebidbaanya 
Kudhaanya — all cereals of different classes; vaidala (pulses), 
tila (Sesamum), yava (barley), ‘simba (bean) andits varieties), 
phalavarga (fruits), ‘saaka (pot-herbs), push pa (dowerh udbhi- 
da (mushroom), kanda (bulb and other subterranean bulbous 
piantsb taila (oils', ikshu (sugarcane-more than thirteen varie- 
ties or different species of sugarcane are are described. See also 
Bhavaprakaa’s). 


VL Plants and Evolution^ 

Hindu thinkers believed plants to be animate beings 
placed in the lowest rung of the ladder of evolution. The 
following verse from the Taittireeya Upanishad (II. i ) dis- 
tinctly shows that the idea of evolution was a familiar one; 
“From this Aatman the ether was produced ; from the ether 
the air; from the air, fire ; from the fire, water; frqm'the water, 
earth; from the earth, plants; from the plants, man.” 

The idea of gradual* evolution 'of living beings on earth 
was known to the Indians long before its -.conception in the 
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west. We get a correct Jdea of evolution from the , Vishnu 
Parana. . 

Vn, Heredity. 

The problem of heredity too occupied the thought of 
our forefathers. Charaka, and earlier still the Brahmanas, 
raised the question, how specific characters are transmitted, 
why the offspring is of the same species as the parental 
organism, say, human or bovine' (Sankara, Brihadaranyaka 
Bhash3^a),. • 

Charaka and Susruta, following Dhanvantari,. hold 
that ‘all the organs are potentially present, at the same time 
in the fertiliaed ovum and unfold in a certain order. As the 
sprouting bamboo seed contains in miniature the entire stru- 
cture of the bamboo, as the mango blossom contains the stone, 
pulp and fibres, which appear separated and distinct in the 
ripe fruit, but through theirexcessive minuteness aie undistin- 
guishable in the blossom,; even such is the case with man’. 

( Charaka-Sareefa'. 

Charaka further assumes that ‘the sperm cells of the 
male parent contain minute elements derived from each of 
its organs and tissues'. Thus he anticipated Darwin s 
gemmules', and' Spencer’s ‘ids’.' 'Sankara’s conception is 
almost identical. He says: ‘The sperm cell represents in 
miniature every organ of the parent organism and contains in 
potentia the whole organism developed out of it'. (Seal). This 
is further explained by an analogy thus: ‘The physician should 
know that like fat (sarpih) in the milk, or sugar in the expres- 
sed juice of sugarcane, (the seat of semen) is co-extehsive with 
the whole organism of a man (or animal). Charaka. 

Vm. Plant Pathology. 

In this branch alsos the Indian botanist made contri- 
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butions, and the treatment of plants in health and disease as 
a subject came to be regularly studied as the time of the 
Atharva-Veda (VI, 50) in which a reference is, made to the 
Destruction of corns, by pestiferous insects etc, Sdyana’s 
commentary on this hymn gives a long list of such pests. But 
the definite mention of ‘blight’ and ‘mildew’ we get in the 
Vinaya Texts (C. X i. 6). The next reference of importance is 
found in the’ Sukraneti where grains are mentioned which 
might be attacked with poisons, -fire, snows, or eaten by worms 
insects, etc. The Artha’sastra, Agni Purana and Brihat 
Samhita have each a chapter on Vriksbayurveda. In the 
last named book etiology, diagnosis and treatment of plants in 
diseases are given. Bhattotpala, a commentator, quotes 
another authority, Ka’yapa, who also gives a prescription for 
diagonising plant diseases. Amongst the remedies suggested 
the removal of parts affected, and measures to be taken against 
fresh infections through the wound etc., are mentioned. Our 
plant' doctors even regarded barrenness of plants as a disease 
and prescribed remedies for its cure. A whole section is' 
devoted to this topic in Upavana vino la, a chapter on Arbori- 
Horticulture in ancient India, in the’ Sarangadhara Paidhati. 


IX, Botanical Marvels* 

^ Even the possibilities of creating new and marvellous 
species have been mentionedby the authors of Brihat Samhita* 
and’ Sarangadhara Paddhati. Like Luther Barbank of the 
modern world our ancestors of old tried, perhaps successfully, 
to transform scentless flowers into very fragrant ones, but 
icir special treatment of cotton plants to produce fibres as red 
as burning fire as yellow as the feather of a ’sukabird (parrot) and 
as blue as die sky, was a great achievement, and it is well known 
at India is the native home of cotton industry and excelled in 

cotton manufacture even as early as in the age of Mohenjo- 
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daro. Finally, the study of plant life with reference to its 
environment was so very intensive that plants were used as 
indicators in ascertaining the price of things, in economic 
jirediction and as a means of ascertaining the presence of water 
in a waterless region. Elaborate chapters are devoted to this 
topic in the above two books, ' 

X Botany and Allied Sciences 

The thoroughness and perfection of the study of the 
science of plants in ancient India will be evident from . the 
number of sciences that developed out of it. Among these we 
must include the sciences of Medicine, Agriculture, Arbprir, 
Horticulture and Sylviculture. The perfection reached by the 
ancients in the science of. Medicine at the, dawn of hurnan 
civilization is well known, The science of Agriculture,. whose; 
beginning can be traced, to the Mohenjp-darp , period, also 
reached a ..mature state of developrnent in the Rigyedic Times, 
and it is still continuing. There. is a 1,'ook extant called Krishi, . 
Samgralra, bearing on the subject of Agriculture, and' there, 
are the sajfings of one mythical Wiandj . which are full off 
practical suggestions that are ; found useful eyen , Jo-day,!. 
Rotation of crops was practised even in the Vedic age and the 
knowledge of it spread to the West from India, the science 
of Arbpri-Horticulure and Sylviculture were well developed 
in ancient India. All decent houses ('Vatsyayana’s kamasutra ) - 
and places of-kings.had pleasure and kitchen gardens attached 
to them, public parks .and ^pleasure gardens were provided,., 
by the Government (Artha’sastra, ’Sukraneeti^ etc.,) and there . 
were forest departments which were placed under expert forest 
officers whose duty it .was to develope nevy- [plantation,. admi-.j, 
nister forest laiivs and in every way accomplish the economic 
development of the .forest resources of the state., . , 

, It is a matter of pride that our ancestors studied plants* ■, 
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as plants and anticipated the moderns in some of the funda- 
mental discoveries of botanical science. It is a pity that this 
science instead of marking further progress suddenly got a 
set-back. A darkness extending well over a millennuium 
followed. The light begins to appear again towards the 
middle of the sixteenth century with the advent of European 
scholars in India. 

f III 1 

Madhya Yaga. 

( From 600. A. D. to 1563 A. D, ) 

During this period some medical treatises were com- 
posed in which the knowledge of systematic Botany was 
further advanced and the plants were more systemati- 
cally classified from the medicinal point of view. But there 
is at least one outstanding publication in this period, and that 
by ’Sarangadhafa, who was a courtier of King Hammira ( 1283- 
l501). Of this an interesting chapter, 'the Upavana-vinoda, 
treating of Arbori-Horticulture deals with plants almost in all 
their aspects. Some of the topics are; classification of plants, 
selections of seeds, their sowing, the process of planting, 
watering of plants after that, protection and treatment of 
plants in health and disease, nourishment, recipe for a nouri- 
shing solution, methods of propogation of plants, etc, etc. This 
chapter has been edited, translated and published by the writer 
of this article. . • , . i , 

I 1 I 

5 IV 1 

Modern Boiany* < 

1. The First Period, (1563-1848 A. D. ) 

S 5 -stematic Botany;- The Portugese were the first Euro- 
peans to come to India, also the first to begin the study of the 
Indian plants. The first book published was Garcia d ’Orta’s 
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Coloquios Dos Simples E Drogas Da India :in 1563, It con- 
tains descriptions of a large number of plants used as drugs. 
The edition in possession of the writer is in two volumes con- 
taining about d50 pages. The next contribution, Tractadode. 
las Drogas, similar in nature, is by another Portugese named 
C. Acosta and was made in 1578; ; i ' ' ■ . 

The first contribution of really scientific value was' 
made, so far as avaiable literature shows, by Henry Van 
Rheede, the Dutch Governor of Malabar, at amature botanist, 
whose large collection of. Indian plants made about the year 
1676, was published between the years 1686A703, under the 
title Plortiis malabarius, at Amsterdam, 12 folio. volumes with 
794 plates, under the editorship of the great S3'stematist 
Commelyn. The next notable contributions were also made 
by Dutch’ botanists," namely, Gerge Everhard Rump (1741-.' 
17.55)-The Herbarium Amboinense; Plukenet (1696-1705) John 
Burman-The Saurus..^elanicus (Plants of, Ceylon and Penin-, 
sular India) ; in 1727; Hermann’s . Singhalese , collection 
(Published by Linnaeus in 1737 ,as Flora Zeylanica) and 
Nic.holus Burman’s FloraTndica in 1768. 

John Gerard Koenig, a Danish botanist, arrived in India 
.in 1768. i To .'promote the study of Indian Botany Koenig . 
with Heyne, Klein and Rottler formed a society under the .' 
title of ‘The United Brothers’, at Tranquebar in the same year, 

‘the chief object of their Union being the promotion of the 
study of Botanj’' in India’. The brotherhood widened and 
before the close of the eighteenth century Flemming, Hunter, 
Anderson, Berry, John Roxbufgh,'>'Buchanan, and Sir W. Jones 
became its. members.. They used - to exchange specimens 
amongst , themselves, and send specimens;. to botanists of esta- 
blished reputetion in Europe. -In this w'ay many Indian plants 
came ito' be described b}': Retz,r_Roth, Schrader and others in 
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Europe. One of this brotherhood, Rottler, himself published 
some of the new species in the Nova Acta Acad. Nat. Curio- 
sorum of Berlin. The French were also not lagging in this 
respect, ‘Sonnerat and other botanists of the French Settle- 
ment at Pondichery sent out from time to time large collection 
of plants to Paris, and these were described chiefly by Lama- 
rck and Poiret’. ■ . . 

t 

In the year 1787 through the exertions of Lt Col. 
Robert Kyd, the Ro 3 ^al Botanic Gardens were founded at 
Calcutta, and Kyd became its first Superintendent, Though 
the object of this foundation was commercial,' namely, that 
by its means, the cultivation of teak and of the Malayan 
spices might be introduced into a province near one of the 
Company’s chief Indian centres’, yet in course of time it 
became the first reco gnized centre of botanical activity in" 
India. 


Kyd died in 1793, and Roxburgh succeeded him (1793- 
1814). He has been described as ‘the Indian Linnaeus’. His 
first contribution was under the title, TIiq tlants of the Coast 
of Coromandel^ in 1795. His Flora Indica is a monumental 
work in which for the first time in India he drew up a syste- 
matic account of the Indian plants. He also |eft ‘admirable 
coloured drawings of 2,533 species of plants indigenous . to 
India’. His Sortus Bengalensis ^is a catalogue of plants in 
cultivation in the Royal Botanic Gardens. After him came 
Mr. Buchanan in 1814. He made extensive tour in Nepal 
and other parts and his Nepalese collections were described 
in 1825 by Don in his Prodromus Flora Nepalensis, He was 
succeeded by Nathaniel Wallich (1815-1835). Wallich organi- 
zed collecting expeditions and his vast, collections he took 
away to London in 1828. These along with the collections of 
Russel, klcm, Heyne, Rottler, Buchanan-Hamilton and Rox- 
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burgh were M'orked out with the lieJp of such distinguished 
botanists as De- CondelJe, -Kunth, Lindley, Bentham and 
others, and a catalogue of' the coJJections was prepared by 
Wallich himself, known to 'the botanical world as Wall. Cal. 
During this period the contribution of Robert Wight, chiefly 
on thePeninsular flora of which a part was published as leones, 
Plaiitarum, is worth noticing. This latter book ^contains figu- 
res and , descriptions, of more than 2,000 Indian species. His 
other publications are (1840-1850). Spicilegium Niighirense, 
Prodromus Flcra Femnsulae Judicae— this last in collaboration 
^yith Dr. G. A. Walker Arnot, Prof, of Botany in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. ,On behalf of the Paris Natural History 
Museum, .Victor Jacquement extensively , toured in India 
(1829-1832) and made- collections of plants which were worked 
out by Combessedes ,and Decaisne.' 

The coutributions to Indian Botany by Griff tb, who^yent; 
on expeditions- to the Assam ^^alley, part of Burma, Bhotan 
and Sikkim and penetrated Khdrassanj Central India and even 
Malacca. He himself ‘collected 9,000* ‘Species and' not only’ 
desfcribed but \yorked out- their 'liiorpholog}'-. InThe Linnaean ■ 
Tra'itserctious, his researches*' ‘on ^the ovules of " Santalum, 
Loranthus, Viscum and G)’Gas‘were'published.'He'collected and •' 
wrbte 'much on .'mosses-'liverworts, marsillacBae aud lycopods 
and, “hebad hundreds of drawings to illustrate-his-mTcroscopic'- 
observations’.. After his death his MSS, etc, \Vere published' 
in-’isix volumes;' Next-to* -Griffith' rriight be named William 
Jack'Avhose labours were published in his fftiilayan' Miscellanies 
arid his spared collections are now tobe'seen in the Herbarium 
De Dessert -in' Geneva. Between 1842 — 1847' Thomas Thom- ' 
son collected .'the flora * of the' N.W. Punjab' and during- 1847-" 
1849. that of -'Ni^W. Himalay^a^ and Tibet;' - ‘His , collections ■ 
w'ere.4ransferredi to -Hevv^and- incorporated in the preparation 
of- the Flora fJndica' tzndr, Moral of British .India, , 


X. 
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In 1820 a second centre of botanical enterprise was 
established at Sabaranpur, Here worked Drs. George Gbvan 
(1820), Forbes Roj le (1823), Hugh Falconer (1832) and 
W. jamesor \1842) Royle (1839) published his Illustration of the 
Botany of the Himalayan Mountains, and Falconer Exploration 
and Classifications of Tertiary Fossils of the Sewalik Bange 
and Jameson is particularly noted for the introduction of 
China ten plant in to British , India. 

We cannot conclude this, period without mentioning 
the excellent work on Botany done by Graham, Law,.Nimme,' 
Gibson, Stocks and Dalzell in Western India; their contri- . 
butions are generally confined to the flora , of the Botany 
Presidency between 1839 — 1861. Another batch .of, workers, 
Hardwicke, Madden, Munro and others, explored, northern 
India and published, botanical papers; a third batch Jenkins, 
Masters, Oldham and others, collected extensively i in Assam, 
and between 1848 and 1850 Stracbey and Winterbottom 
made valuable collections over the higher ranges of'Kumaon 
and Garhwal and in the adjacent Tibet. In 1845 Voigti 
published his Horlus Galcuttensis. 

IL The Second Period, 18i8-1935, 

This period is interesting ‘in more ways than one 
Sir Joseph Hooker worked with his friend DrI Thornes 
Thomson. He discovered the magnificent species of Rhododen-' 
dron. His monumental work Flora of British India is publi- 
shed in seven volumes (1872-1897) with the assistance of Clarke, 
Baker, Thiselton, Dyer, Bennet, Anderson, Hiern, Lawson 
Gamble and others. India will gratefully remember the name 
of Dr. Thomas Anderson for his labours to eatablish thecuiti- 
' vation in British India of the Quinine yielding species of 
Cinchona. Sulpiz Kurz published in two volumes. The Forest 
Flora of Burma, besides contributing many excellent 'papem to 
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the Journal of the Asiatic Societ)’^ of Bengal. His other colla- 
borators were Burness, £3x0, Mason,, Henry Collett and others. 
Dr. Aitchiesen’s List of Punjab Plants was published in 1867. 

The Indian Forest Department was in the meantime 
established. Dr. Lindsa}' Stewart, Colonel Beddome, sir, D. 
Brandis, ‘and Messrs Talbot and Gamble made important con- 
tribution to the study of systematic Botany of India. 
Steward published in 1S69 his Punjab Plants, Brandis in 1874 
his ■ exxellent book, ‘Forest Flora of the North-West Provinces 
of India’,- Beddome between' 1869-1873 his ‘Flora Sylyatica 
of’ the Madras Presideiifcy’ among others. Beddome’s ‘Feirns of’ 
Southern India’ (1863) and ‘Ferns of British India’ (1865-1870) 
are two outstanding contributions. Other contributions on 
fern flora of India are b}' Griffith’ Clarke and Hope. Talbot- 
published =A -List of Trees, Shrub and Wodd)'' Climbers of the 
Bombay Presidehc}'’, but Gamble’s contributions are varied and 
classic, such -as his ‘S)-stema tic Account of the Indian Bambusa’, 
and his' ‘Manual of Indian Timbers’; Among the other 'forest 
officers of mote, we find for the first tirne an Indian, Mr. Upen- 
dralal Kanjilal, who made some contributions. His ‘Flora of 
Assam’, which he. could not complete,has now been completed 
by his son, Mr. P. C. Kanjilal. 

. , In the Madras Presidency, botanical 3vork. during this ■ 
period was carried on by Nortan, Perrottet, Metz, and others. 

By the efforts of Bidie. and Lawson a second, public Herba- 
rium , was established in Madras. Dr. , Theodore Cooke, 

Mr. Marshall Woodrow, Mr. Ranade (Indian) and Dr. Lisbon 
started. the public Herbarium. at Poona. J...F. Duthie (1871), 
King (1871), ■ Prain (1897) and Gage (1913) made noteworthy 
contributions. Of these Duthie’s Hpper. ‘Gangelic Flora,’ and 
Praia’s. ‘Bengal Plants’ - .and ^ ‘Flora of-. -24 — Paraganas’ and 

‘Sunderbans’ are .excellent . works. . ; 
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The Botanical Survey was established about 1890,' and 
its' Records and the ‘Annals of the Royal Botanic Gardens,’ 
began to be published, and monographs of important families, 
or genera of Indian plants are being published in them. - 

Economic Botany. 

The Royal Botanic Gardens were established chiefly 
on economic grounds. Royal, Falconer and Jameson were 
responsible for the successful introduction of excellent 
apples and many European vegetables. Much work has 
been done for the improvement of fibre-yieldeng and 
other plants of economic importance such as the cultivation' 
of tea, introduction of cinchona, rubber cultivation, and .the, 
development of the forest resources of india by the establish- 
ment of the Forest Department. In 1883 Government founded 
the Department for Dealing with the Economic Products of- 
the Indian Empire, and Dr. George Watt was appointed its- 
first Reporter. His monumentle work, The ‘Dictionary of 
Economic Products,’ is still unsurpassed as regards information 
and detail. 

Though the Forest Department was established in the 
Bombay Presidency in 1807, it began to work regularly 
from 1847 with Dr. Gibson as its first head. In the l^Iadras 
Preshdency the Department was established in 1843, in Mysore 
in 1847, and in Coimbatore and Cochin in 1848. Sir Dietrich 
Brandis (Calcutta 1856) was appointed later Inspector General 
of all the Government Forests in British India, and he ’ 
organized the Indian Forest Department with two schools' 
of Foretry-one at Coopers Hill and the other at Dehra-Dun. 

Paloeobotany 

The great French Paloebotanist (1828) was the first 
to describe a few Indian fossil plants. The next contributions 
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were made by Rovie in 1S39 in his ^Illustrations of the Botany of 
the Himala\'an Mountains,’ in his ’The Glossopteris Flora’ 
by' Dr. E. A. N. Arber (1905), by Oldham, Morris and the 
great Dr. Ottokar Feistmantel (1863-1886). The next contri- 
butions of note are from Noetling (1893), Zeller (1902) 
Holland (1903-1909), Middlemiss (1909-1911), Seward 
(1905-1912) and Sahni (Indian) (1920-1933). The Geological 
Survey was founded in the middle of the nineteenth century 
and ever since valuable works are being published in the 
reports and the records and memoirs of this Survey'. 

Sir William Jones, one of the United Brothers, regarded 
Botany as ‘the loveliest in the sciences of Nature’ and founded 
the Asiatic Society of Bangal in 1784. The Journal of the 
Asiatic Society for more than a century and the Journal of the 
Bombay Natural History Society since the beginning of the 
present century have been the only' organs in India in which 
papers on Indian Botany' were published. * > • ■ ■ 

Indian Universities. 

Though some of the provincial universities were.. foun- 
ded in- the last century, no actual and earnest attempt at 
botanical, studies by' the Indians were forthcoming till the first 
or .second decade of, the present century'. The foundation of 
the Medical College in 1835 marked the beginning of - the 
study of Botany in Bengal, if not in the whole of India 
Dr. Jadugopal Mukherjee was the first Indian to write a book 
on Botany, the Uohid-Vichar in vernacular, in 1869. and the, 
next attempt was made by George Wa'tt, and his Step in 
Botany in Bengali was published in 1876. Great .movement 
for the introduction of higher scientific education amongst the 
Indians was started by some philanthropic Europeans and 
great Indians like Raja , Ram , Mohan Roy and Dr. Mahendra 
Lai Sarkar.of India. Students of both sexes also bagan to 
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flock to the West in large number for higher studies in science 
and within a decade or two we find many of them coming 
back with highest distinctions from great centres of learning. 

From 1563 to 1911 about 1510 original papers' were 
published on Indian Botany, general and regional and out of 
these about 34 papers were by the Indians. Their names are 
worth mentioning here*. N. N. Banerjee (1883-1896) K. B. 
Bose (1905), U. C. Datta (1877) K. L. Dey (1893), A. Gosh 
(1902) B. S. Gupa, S, M, Hadi (1902), I. Jaykrishna (1899) 
K. R. Kirtikar (1901), L. B. Kulkarani, J. Mukharjee (1869), 
N. Mukherjee (1907) T. N. Mukherjee (1883), K. M. Nandkarni. 
(.1908) and J. B. Singh (1869). 

There are now 18 Universities in India and the Euro- 
pean teachers of Botany have been mostly replaced by efficient 
Indians of repute, and important research centres have sprung 
up throughout the Indian Empire. A large number of 
original papers are annually being contributed to various 
journals of Europe and America, 

The Indian Science Congress was foun'ded in 1914. 

The Indian Botanical Society was established in 1920, 
“with the object of promoting the study of Botany in India 
and of bringing into touch botanical workers scattered all over 
the large country,” 

The Bose Research Institute was founded in 1917 and 
its activities are published annually in its Transactions. To 
this Institute came scholars like Professor Molisch to learn 
the methods employed by Sir, J. C. Bose in the study of the 
Physiology of plants. 

We have seen however ancestors began this study in 
right earnest and developed it into an almost perfect science. 
Through circumstances of which we have no full knowledge 
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an eclipse of over one thousand years followed during which , 
Botany along wdth other sciences was non ex^istent. We have 
shown how towards the middle of the sixteenth century light 
came from the West and darkness began to disappear, thanks 
to the pioneers from the West. It was they . who promoted 
the scientific study of Botany in India and had worthy disci- 
ples in the Indians who in their turn are doing excellent 
work, in all the branches of the science. . 

List of Indians and Europeans who have advanced the 
knowledge of Indian Botany during 1914 — 1935: — 

1. Systematic Botany]: . 

Phanerogam — Bruhl, Blatter, Benerji, ( S. C. ). 
Dudgeon, Kirtikar and Bose, Fyson, Sen ' 
Gupta ( S. R, ). 

Moss — Bruhl, Gupta. . 

Liverworts— Kasyap. 

Algffi— Allen, Biswas, Bruhl, Bharadwaj, Iyengar, 
Ghosh, Bcergesen, Kundu, Benerjee ( J. )• ' 

. Fungi— Butler, Bose, Bruhl and Sen Gupta, Mahju, 
Benerjee ( S. , 

' Lichen — Choudhury, Smith. 

2. Anatomy — Maheswari, Mullan, Ghosh (E). 

3. Plant Pathology — Butler. Bagchee, Choudhuri, Das-, 
tur, Mehta. Ajrekar. 

4. Physiology and Ecology — Bose ( J.. C. ), Inamdar, 
Dastur, Parija, Malhotra, Ekambaram Mukherjee, 

• Sing, Sen Gupta (J). 

5. Cytology— Banerjee (I.), Maheswari, Bhaduri, ( Mrs. ) 

, Dutta, Datta : (R. M.,), (Miss). J. Ammal, Johri, 

Majumdar. 

6. Palasobotany — Sahni Seward. 


X. 
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7. Plant'breeding and Genetics — Howard, Hector, 

Mitra. 
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CHAPTER. .VII. 

Town Planning in Ancient 

India. 

Coniribuied By 

SRI. R. D. N. SIMHAM, B, E,, M. E., (Bon.) 

1. T. I A. A. M. t. P. T., 

( Director of town Planning, Madras. ) 

After the excavation of the ruins of Mohan-Jo-Daaro 
and Harappa in the Indus Valley and of Tauspasida, it 
has been abundantly proved that' the state was taking great 
interest in ’ the planning and building of cities from the 
remotest-times. A system of underground ■ drainage existed 
in the streets of Mohan-Jo-Daaro with brick built . channels 
deep down in the middle of the street systamatically constru- 
cted with sewage pipes from the houses on each side of the 
streets. The flouring of the bathrooms inside the houses 
was sloping towards the street and led away the water into 
the street pipes. The foundations showed that the streets 
•were lined with many storied houses with doors and windows 
opening into the streets. As in many other subjects, India was 
the teacher of world in the matter of constructions of 
gardens and cities. 

[A. L. Editor] 

The theme I have to Treat of namely “ Town Planning 
in Ancient India ” is a large subject and it is difficult to deal 
briefly with it. It is more so being a science which is so 
ancient in this land that its origin and importare almost lost 
in hoary antiquity. Let me try. [I] first, to state the religious 
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and ethical basis of Town -Planning; [II] ‘Second, to deal 
with the important points and principles involved in the 
Subject from the stand point of Indian sdstras and conception 
of the subject [III] third to explain the systematic organi- 
sation of villages, towns and cities on a socio-political basis; 
[IV] and fourth, to refer to some of the important rules 
about site planning and construction of houses, 

[ 1 ] 

( Religious and Ethical Basis ). 

(First the religious and Ethical basis of Town Planning*.- 
The Indian science of Town Planning goes by the name of 
Vdstu Yidya). I do not know whether I shall be instrumental 
to adulterating and profaning the religious sanctity of the 
ancient science, the origination of which is attributed to 
Brahma-the Creator and the elaboration of svhich innumerous 
Sastras and treatises is attributed to the sage savants that 
followed Him, when I mike bold to interpret it in my own 
waj^ (Va’stu Vid\-a and the numerous Silpa Sastras are all 
derived from Sthupathyaman Upa-Veda under Atharva 
Veda wich goes by t!ie name of its author Atharva-Brahma's 
eldest son and the first learner and earliest teacher of Brahma 
Yidya, Ydstu Yidya and other worldly sciences. 

When the scientist, in bis prolonged research, finds him- 
self unrewarded by success, be knows that he must have wan- 
dered from God's eternal laws. He must retrace and search for 
the point at which he stepped aside fram His guiding track; 
he must he knows full well-walk along His roads; he must 
follow implicitly His direction posts. And so in practical life; 
the further we wander from the guidance of His laws, the 
further we are from perfection; the more we deviate from His 
designs, the more precarious our progress. 
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It is through the instrument-fhe \^edas and S^stras, 
the cliannel of our religion that we are able to relate our- 
selves to that soul of Infinite Life and Power that is back of 
all that animates all, that manifests itself in and through all. 
The divine current of Infinite life and power flows perpetua]]3% 

We lose much, we remain but part men, if we do not 
put ourselves and keep ourselves continua'Jl}'^ in the divine 
current. Emerson said “Let a man fall into the Divine circuits, 
and he is' enlarged In the Vedas and S^stras, there is a 
certainity, there is a calm Puranas we become illumined by 
Divine wisdom and we become energised by Divine power.. 
Therefore it is, that all our sciences, arts and practices are 
ever closel}' associated with religion and all our social, political 
and civic organisations are adopted to the requirements of 
religion. . 

( Vas/u Vidya). 

(Vastu Vidya is almost coextensive with the Silpa S'ast- 
stras, M^nasdra sdstras, Tantra S^stras, etc. and also closely 
interlinked with the Dharma, Artha, Kdma and^moksha Sastras, 
the Need Sastras, the Aayurveda and Jyotish Sastras. There 
are about fifty or more tretises dealing with Vastu Vidj^a) 
Vdstu vidhydpathi, Pauranasaryam, Maniiasa from Visvakarma 
prakdsika, Mayamatam, Mayanoeti/ Vdstu Rajavallabam, Vastu 
ratnavalli, Silpa sauram, Silpadeepikai Mahdutantrm, etc, etc. 
Some of the current works on the subject are: Maya mool, 
Krishna Vastu, Ma3'a v^stu, Manai3’adi sastram, Bagavathi 
silpam,.,SiIpachintamani, Sri Lalitha navaratnam, etc. Of 
these works Maunasauram is the most complete and perfect. 

' The radical cannotation of. the word “Vastu” is very 
wide. Vastu is the unseen cause or the root principle under- 
lying ever3'thing that is seen. Vastu is the all-pervading 
Deva Purusha in w’hom subsists all deities. Vastu is also 
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the ground and the objects and buildings installed and erected 
on it. Astronomical and astrological works. Jyotisha Sastras- 
contain incidentally dissertations on Vastu Vidya and mention 
the auspicious months, days and moments- for laying the ^ 
foundation of cities, towns, villages, buildings, wells, etc. In 
short for the foundation of a va’stu.) 

Vasiu Parusha. 

Va'stu Prusha is considered to be the Lord of both the 
immovable and moveable worlds and lying with his legs 
stretched towards the direction of the constellation (rasi) of the 
zodaic in which the sun (Surya) remains each month and his 
head placed in the direction directly opposite, that is, in the 
7th sign (rasi) from the position of the sun, and having his 
left hand underneath and right hand above) The usual posi- 
tion in which he is said to be lying down is with his head in 
and happy possessin in life. Through the Vedas, Sastras and 
the north-east direction and legs stretched in the south-west 
direction. Agni is stationed in the part of his head, Aupasthan 
in the face, .\ryama in the right breast, Aupavasta in the heart, 
Parjanya right eye, Jayantha right ear, Surya right shoulder 
and so on. Va’stu wakes up in the months of Chitra and 
Vaikasi, Audi and Avani. Alpasi and Karthigai. Thai and 
■Masi, that is, in tlie months excluding the 3rd, 6th, gth and 
12th months of the Hindu year. It is in these months when 
\ a’stu wakes up that buildings are to be erected if dangers, 
diseases and losses are to be avoided. 

Maunasara defines: — The place where men, rishies and 
deva's reside is called \'a’stii. Tin's includes ground* (dhara’), 
building (iiarmya), vehicles fyana) couches (paryanka), etc. 
Of these, ground ( dhara’-tbat which hears supports add restra- 
ins-the country ) is the principal subject. The building (harmya) 
includes the building of cities, towns and villages, temples, 
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places and houses, pracaurams, vimdunams'and gopurams,' 
prasddams, mantapams and sabhas, arangas, ■ matams ^and 
asrainams etc., The same book gives the following mythical 
^eneology of the apotheosized ancestors of the four classes of 
dignified planners or architects on earth. “ From the four' 
faces of Brahma, the creator of the universe, originated, iri- 
order, the divine architects Viswakarma; Maya, Twash tar and 
I\Id.nava. Their four sons or assistants are respectively Stha- 
pathi Sutragrahi, Vardhaki and Thatshaka. - ' 

( Viswakarma ' ; , . . , 

■ (Viswakarma is to this day rememb'ered 'as the Architect' 
and Engineer of Devas and worshipj!>ed''by the artisahsO In ' 
Southern India, there is a class of people known as Vi'sWakarmas. • 
In Harivamsa, we find that Viswakarma was the chief Planner 
and Architect of Sri Krishna, the Lord of Dwdrakapuri. (Wheri - 
Sri Krishna first conceived the plan and issued instruction ’ 
about the construction cf Dioardka^ the Town Planner Viswa- 
karma made low obeisance to Lord with his humble remarks: 

“ The city would not be sufficiently large for the strength of i’ts^ 
citizens. Further enlargement on a tnaghificieht 'scale' would 
have been more becoming. ” This expert opinion was not heeded ^ 
to' at that time with the result'that after a lapse of a few years, 

Sri Krishna had to realise the blunder and give orders for the 
replanning ahd expansion of Dvvaraka on a large scale. The 
other divine architect, Maya comes next in 'rank to Viswakarma _ 
and from Mahabharata ^v'e find that Yiidhisthifa requisitioned 
Maya for the construction of a large Council house. Twash tar 
and Maunava were also venerable 'Architects next in rank to 
Viswakarma and Maya, The ' Rig '■ Veda mentions about 
Twashfar as 'the foremOsf builder,' fashioner, a'nd artificerr- 
It says at one place “ When the clever Twashtar had fashiohed 
the well-made thousand armed thunderbolt weapon, Indra 
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took it to defeat Vrittra'sura and destroying him and his 'armies 
saved the world from all calamities. These four men were the 
expounders of the Vastu and Siipa sastras and the preslders 
of all constructional arts, crafts and works. Their names may 
be considered to represent the professions and Schools of 
of Planning, Architecture, Engineering and Building, respec- 
tively.) 

The Sthapathi, Sutragrauhi or Silpi, Vardhaki and 
Tatshaka were the names of subordinates or assistants to the 
four Master Architects just mentioned. They may also be 
considered to represent the professions and minor Schools of 
Site Planning and Divisionent Architectonics ( Including 
Sculpture and Painting 1, Mechanics including ail structural 
arts), and Crafts such as Carpentary, Masonary, etc. 

Civic Administraiion. 

In ancient times, the civic administration was not 
conducted as any separately organised body, like the modern 
municipal council, district or panchayat board of Town-Plan- 
ning Trust, but the permanent Planners and Architects of the 
State together with their technical assistants, constituted 
the essential technical directing and supervising agency and 
served practically the purpose of the modern civic institutions. 
The Vastu and Siipa sastras deal with functions of the various 
experts and assistants in an elaborate way, among which are 
mentioned the fixation of sites for the founding of villages, 
towns and cities, the determination of boundaries and approa- 
ches, the laying out of streets and roads, the divisioning into 
wards and blocks, the settlement of sub-division of land into 
building sites, the setting apart of areas for future expansion 
or extensions, settling the location, arrangement, design and 
appearance and the construction of residential buildings, 
mansions, palaces, council buildings,' court houses, museums,- 
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temples, choultries and other kinds of public buildings, con- 
struction of wells, tanks and reservoirs, laving out of parks, 
groves, gardens and woods, construction of forts, moats, and 
ramparts and numerous other matters. So much so the experts 
possessed .and exercised substantial control over all building 
operations in a village, town or city. So elaborate and exten- 
sive was the control that even absolute ownership of land in ■ 
a village, town or city was very restricted. , 

In ancient times the governor or administrator of ' a 
village -was called Gramadhikari, of 10 villages as Naj^aka, of 
100 villages as Samantha, of 1,000 villages as Raja, and ' of 
10,000 vill.ages as Maharaja. Every local administrator or 
king iiad iiis own permanent Town Planning Officer with ihany' 
other assistants, who were well versed in the science bf Town’ 
Planning and the alleged arts and upkeep of villages towns and 
cities. The town Planner among his other qualifications must 
be endowed with ability to establish and direct the develop- 
ment of a village town or city (.stbaupanarhah), knowledge ' 
of geometry, trignometry, surveying and estimating (ganitajnab) 
skill in draftsmanship (chitrajnah) including drawing, painting 
and perspective (chitfalekhana vidya and ‘ yadhau'rta'-cbitra- 
lekhana vidya), knowledge bf every place or 'locality in' the 
province or country (sarva desajnah), knowledge of the arts 
of architecture and Building (sthaupatyam and silpam), and 
mastery over the science of- Town Planning (va’stu vidyaupi 
paaragah); and they should also 'be well versed intheMedas, 
Sastras and Puranas. 

The Aid of Experts.,, f 

The Silpa sastras enjoin; that ternples • (alayas), cities, 
towns and villages, purees, nagaras, pattanas, puras and gramas), 
houses (gruhas) and all sorts of constructions and sections 
should not.be made without the aid and advise of experts in 
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Town Planning and Architecture and that if done without 
such aid and- advice it will lead to many evils (dosha) and 
worries, and difficulties (sanchala). The disorderly develop- 
ments, unkept state of places and buildings, ugly and 
derelict houses, rubbish heaps and other worse conditions that 
so commonly preponderate in our modern villages, towns and 
cities, not only destroys their sanctity, disrupts their organic 
integrity and distracts from picturesqueness and beauty, but 
proves very detrimental to sanity and salubrity. Such a 
policy of laisez faire with regard to domestic abodes and 
habitations makes for financial and physicial waste, in as much 
as the local administration and the State cannot bring them 
to proper order and condition without going through their 
demolishing functions -in a large measure.' Such a state of 
affairs was well-nigh impossible in the villages, towns and 
cities in ancient India, because there could not grow any 
village or town or be built any building or house, without the 
aid and direction of experts versed in the Va’stu and Silpa 
sastras. 

In Sukra Neeti, it is enjoined that the local administra- 
tor or king should also employ among others, persons versed 
in the art of establishing parks, artificial forests and pleasure 
gardens (araama -karina - vana-karina) of building forts 
(durga Karina), road engineer < (marga-karakah), and other 
artisans and workers. All these also were permanent officers 
under the local administrator or king. The same Sukra Neeti 
also lays down that the local administrator or king and his 
minister called the Grihadi Pathi (literally, the ruler of 
domestic abodes and buildings) who held the portfolio of 
superintendence of Town-Planning and Building operations, 
must personally inspect the gramas, puras, pattanas, etc. and 
must learn the conditions of the citizens, and deliberate upon 
matters brought forward by the citizens for the development 
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and improvement of local administrator or the king who with 
the advice and aid of the special experts, determined the lines 
on which development and improv'ement should take place and 
enforced the observance of the rules and conditions laid down 
by the Sastras. A grant freedom or scope was allowed the 
experts to display their skill in planning, individual character, 
and imagination. The citizens may construct tbe'r residence 
as suited their taste, habits and .manners and requirements,' 
but must consult' the experts and comply with the rules and 
conditions laid down in the bousing and building' chapters of - 
tho'Vdstu and other Silpa sastras. ( Vaastu Vidyaa Kusalah 
prasastav'a charak sootra 14) 

l/p^ Common Life for a tLoble End. 

Vasu Vidj-a which is concerned with home, village, 
town, city and' Kingdom planning and Indian civilisation are 
two things for' nearly one ideal. A home, village, town, city 
or kingdom' is the manifestation of the spirit of its people; and 
the larger body for the soul of the family community dr nation. 
To. build, hordes,.- villages, towns,; cities and kingdoms and to 
“:iive:a common life for a noble end ” is'the business of large 
associations of .men. and of the .world. A civilised, contended, 
happy, conVdnidnty'healthy and peaceful life cannot be lived in 
unplanned, and undisciplined homes, villages, to .vns etc. To 
make. sure:! that that kind of civilised and. noble life will be 
life of. the individual, family, community and the entire 
humanity every nation has; to think seriously. of the problems 
of the bom”, villagBi towny ' etc., and work them out on the . 
basis of ;the I science and of 'Town^ and Country Planning. 

. : '.MrvjH. G. Wells ( in his book-“The Work,, Wealth and 
Happiness, of Mankind” ) has observed:—' It is small- wonder 
that inoti only ’young men- and- women with, an' artistic and 
constructive drive in tbemi but also business -men, financiers 
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and publicists concerned with the problem of human employ- 
ment, turn their minds more and more definitely to the 
immense possibilities, in comfort, creative work and beauty 
and 'happiness, of this ever renascent art (of Town Planning 
and Architecture). Before them a by-no means insurmount- 
able barrier of social and business usage and political stupidity 
stands in the way of complete reconstruction of human 
habitations, in which onl)' a lovely, memorable or typical 
buildings now in existence will be spared. If our present 
civilisation does not crash, it can hardly avoid this stupendous 
rebuilding. It is not only that men can do it. It is' not only 
that it stirs the imagination as if with trumpets to think of 
its being done, but as we shall know, it will have to be done 
to sustain the economic machine running. A village, a town 
a great city need no longer be an accummulation of huts 
hovels, and discordent inconvenient old houses. Now it can 
be planned and made as one complete architectural under- 
taking, This is not any sort of Uptopian dreaming. It is 
going on now. Every where in the world building schemes 
are becoming bolder and more comprebehsive. ” 

VasiU'The Indian .^Science of Town Planning 
and Buildings. 

However, a country cannot be said to be really civilised 
unless its people follow the path 6'f Religion’ and act in a 
cultured and refind manner, for the construction in a systama- 
tic and orderly way, and strive to live ‘and work for a better 
and higher mode of life. If humanity progresses, that is, moves 
forward, and makes steady advancement, there must inevitably 
be a sure guide to the direction of that movement and advance- 
ment. So far as India is concerned, the Vdstu Vidya is the 
eternal science that furnishes that guide. A true and great 
science or art is not a mere form; it shows a heart, a soul 
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gleaming through the form. That souJ is expressed by the 
word Vastu” A'astu Vidya not only expresses the subjects 
that is, the Indian science of Town Planning and Building 
construction, but also the Indian spirit-Indian culture and ■ 
ideal. It is concerned with not only the material life, works 
and interests, and needs but also spiritual, social and political 
aspirations of the people. . 

//ome a Visible Symbol of National Life. . 

A home, a village, town, or city in ancient India was a 
visible symbol of the faml}’’ life, comrnunit;/ life and a picture 
depict as it were, on a large canvass of earth, material, spiri- 
tual, social and political achievements. It is no exaggeration 
to say that Va’stu Vidya along with the Silpa sastras had been 
a surest guide to lead the, people- of ancient India along the 
path, of real self expression, and the ancient practices and 
works of craftsmanship, which were based on such Vidya and 
sdstras had aided them to wield supreme power, and to reach 
the highest, stage of civilisation and provided them the possi- 
bilities of a wider control of things for an ideal life. It is, 
indeed, a legacy bequeathed to us, which provides the means 
by which' 'We' can take India once again to the highest position 
from its present degraded condition. ' 

. The .ancient sqience of Town Planning and the ideal 
of. the ancient Indian , civilisation is not to remain as a mere 
memory but it is,tp,be a dynamic power to be wakened up 
once more in a new; pulse -of enthusiasm. As a tree derives 
its strength from the ., place, of its birth; from its birth, 
from' . its , .perception and. , quick readjustment to change, 
and , its , inhen ted .niemqry ,of the past, so our ideas of Town 
Planning .in.modern lndia, haveto derive their strength from the 
memories' of. the. traditionary sciences and arts of ancient India 
and from the Indian.. religion and culture. Mr. H. V. Lanche- 
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stor in his book on Town-Planning in Madras, has made the 
following observations:-r‘The old traditions of cleanly living, 
and the old standards of sanitation (in India), only need 
bringing into relationship, with the altered conditions of 
modern life to achieve here a remarkable transformtion. 
Again, in building there exists plenty of gniding principles 
which merely need a little adaptation. “To quote al.o a 
sentence extracted from the Ancient and Mediaeval Architecture 
by Mr. E. B, Havell: — “It will probably be a revelation to 
modern architects to know how scientifically the probleihs of 
Town-Planning are treated in the ancient Indian architectural’ 
treatises; beneath the great deal of mysticism, which may lie 
scoffed at as pure superstition, there is a foundation of sound 
common sense and scientific knowledge which , would appeal’ 
to the European”. 

The Spiriimlity and Purity of the Race. 

When our people wrote about grave matters' and supfe-. 
raely difficult things to be expressed in ordinary language they 
.used in their works deific expressions in keeping with their 
pre-eminently religious character. This fact was pointed, out 
clearly in a statement made by Swami Vivekananda in one of his 
speeches: — '“The secret of a true Hindu’s character lies in the 
subordination of his knowledge of European science and learning, 
of his wealth, position and name to that one principle theme 
which is inborn in every Hindu child, the spirituality and purity 
of the race” The religious predilections of the expounders of 
Vastu Vidya and Sastras made them conceive of the higher 
spiritual truths and to enjoin in accordance therewith, certain 
ritualistic, sacrificial and Ta’ntric observances and formalities, 
in the selection, protection, purification and establishment of 
sites, homes, villages, and towns, etc. 
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Dedication to Vaasiu Purusha. 

Let me deal with a few important points and principles 
involved in the subject of Town-Planning from the standpoint 
of Indian sastras and Indian conception. The principal sub- 
ject which has been dealt with in Vastu Vidya and Sastras is, 
as I have already told you, ground or site for human hab ia* 
tions (dhara). Ever}- site or piece of land ■ is conceived as 
being composed of a number of parts and each part is held 
sacred to and named after a deity. The site as a - whole is 
considered to be occupied or presided over by Va’stu purusha, 
his body-and limbs occupying certain fixed chambers. For • 
this reason, and also because the various ■ parts of a site are 
assigned to different deities, it is essential that before utilising 
the site for various purposes, the scheme of dedicating the 
parts or positions in the site should be clearly understood. 

Divisions with Padas or Paris.. 

The orthodox rules of the Vastu Vidya and sastras 
require that the number of ‘padas’ -parts or units in a site may 
vary from one to 1024-in accordance with its area, purpose for 
which it is to be put and structural requirements. The mode 
of division into parts (padas) was by drawing mystic diagrams 
on: the ground, so that in each case,’ the number of parts or 
units corresponds to the square of the serial numbers from 1 to 32. 
Each of the 32 Schemes of division of a site is designated in 
serial order as Sakala, Pechaka, Peetha, MahaPeetha etc. ending 
with the 32nd Indrakantha. ■ In the. case of sites for houses 
and for villages, the dfvisioning into parts given by tlie squares 
of the. numbers 7, 8 and. 9, that is, 49, 64 and 81 parts is 
commonly ..adopted and these systems go by the .names of 
Sthandila, Chandita and Paramasayika. The divisionlng 
into -larger .number of parts or blocks arrived at by the squares 
of the numbers from 10 ' to 32 is. adopted in the case of large 
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sites for town and cities (pattanas, nagaras and purees). The 
various apartments into which 'a site is divided are alloted to 
deities such as, Aparanjita, Aparatihata, Jayanta, Vaijayanta, 
Siva, Vaisravana, Asvina and Vishnu, etc. 

Religious Rights- 

Such S} stems of subdivisioning gives an individual 
tone to the sites and their different parts and aids in establi- 
shing every thing in its own' appropriate place or quarter. 
Some religious rites are also to be performed when the demar- 
cation of site and divisioning into parts is undertaken, when 
the foundation of a building, village, town or city is laid, and 
when a place or a building is occupied. The demarcation of 
sites, the assignment of parts and the denomination of the 
various plans and systems and their appellations are the 
notable characteristics which the pre-eminenty religious 
character of the expounders of the Vastu Vidya impressed 
upon he civic arts. 

The Planning of Dwarka by Sri Krishna. 

Devi Puranam gives the following account of the 
directions given by' Sri Krishna about the . planning of 
Dwaraka: — ^Let temples be errected. Let there be appropriate 
selection of building sites and proper placing and spacing 
of buildings. Ascertain the ordination of buildings. 
Create squares and parks at suitable localities. Lay out wide 
Royal roads. Thus ordered, the experts with the help of the 
Yadavas engaged for the purpoes, began the construction of 
the city' in right earnest; demarcated the city area; measured 
up the boundary lines; carried out the division of sites, and on 
an auspicious day made offerings to the presiding deities of 
the Va’stu. When they were thus ready to commence the 
work of city construction, Sri Krishna reiterated his instru- 
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ctions and laid special stress upon the establishment of divine 
edifices. They carried out the orders reserving sites for parks 
and gardens. 

Tutelary Deity of the Town. 

Agni Purana saj's: ‘Vishnu, Hara, Soorya., Chandra, 
Indra, etc. should be worshipped before founding a, town or 
city and offerings should be made at the instance of the 
founder”. “A city, town, village, fortress ora house not having 
tutelariy deity of its own, is devoured by the evil spirits, and 
becomes infested with fell diseases or pestilences ”. A city, 
town, village for trees or dwelling, protected by a deit}', 
becomes thriving and prosperous and . ensures victory, enjoy- 
ments of , earthl}^ good, and finally salvation to the 
inhabitants. 

There is nothing in all Indian literatuie, of greater 
significance for the modern Indian mind than the scene 
described in Ramayana by Valmiki in which Hanuman con- 
tends in the darkness with the woman who guards the gates 
sajdng in muffled tones, “ I am the City of Lanka ”. Cities and 
towns in ancient times were more than centres , of trade and 
corporate life; they were ultimate resorts of the people even ■ 
against invasion. Sister Nivedita has said : — The ground on 

which a citj’’ stands is in truth a great hearth place of human 

love, a veritable alter of spiritual fire. From end to end of 
the peopled earth, we shall find where ever we look, that man 

makes his home of a surpassing sanctity to himself and others 

and the divine mingles with domestic fire on every hearth. 

Auspicious bays and Months. 

( Vastu Vidya incidentally is concerned with astronomical 
sastras, for -the simple reason that the aupicious months, da) S 
and movements for the foundation of a Vastu are to be deter- 
mined. ) All the months except- the- 3rd/ 6th, 9th and 12th 
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months of the Hindu year considered auspicious months 
for establishing any construction or for nesvly commencing 
any works, ( It is a common saying in Tamil-Aauni Aadi Yadan- 
they, Kuuny, kudi pogg6they”-Do not start or commence the 
laying of foundation in Aanui (June), nor set out to occupy a 
building in Panguni (March).) Ma 5 amata objects to the 
establishment of human habitations in the months of Aaudi, 
Pooratasi, Margazhi and Panguni for the reasons that Hava- 
na’s destruction was in the month of Aadi', that Hiranya’s 
destruction took place in the month of ^Pooratasi, that the 
Maha Bharatajwar was in the month of Margazhi, and that 
Brahma lost one of his heads in Panguni. The Silpa sastras 
say that the 6th to 9tb, 15th to 18th and 24th to 27th 
bSakshatra days being declining days are undesirable for con- 
structing any house, palace, temple, etc. The 3rd, 12th and 
2l3t Nakshatra days are considered as legless days, the^Sth, 
14th and 23rd Nakshatra days are trunkless or bodiless 
days and the 7th, 16th and 25th Nakshtra days headless days; 
and therefore in these days no construction should be 
commenced or made; and any construction made on these da 3 's 
will become destrojed or deserted. The months most auspi- 
cious for constructing buildings with their entrances on the 
east, south, west and north are Asvani, Kartigai, Masi and 
Vaikasi respectively. Constructions commenced during 
particular planatory position and conjunctions which are 
auspicious will stand for hundred of years and those who live 
in them will be wealthj'’, healthy and happy. Construction 
should be avoided when planets are in inauspicious positions 
and conjunctions. 

'IH] 

( Classification of Sites ) 

Va’stu Yidya classifies localities for human habitation 
under three heads, high, middle and low, and enjoins the 
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selection of a site in a middle country neither high nor low. 
The importance of such a location which is to be neither high 
nor low may be understood from the observations made in the 
Kalpasthanam- atreatise on Indian Pharmacy: “All countries 
are situated either high, low or middle. (1) The first, Jangaia 
desam is a mountainous or hilly tract in which shrubs are 
thorny and trees very large ; salt water found by digging 
deep; The air clear and serene and horizon appears • at an 
immense distance. The people usually thin and - fond of 
home. Adversity affects them and the few disorders they are 
sxibject to, are chiefly nervous (vatam). (2) The second, 
Anbopa desam is low- country. It has a luxurient appearance 
proceeding from general verdure and abundance of tanks, which 
are covered with aquatic plants and contain numberless fish. 
Trees large and the plain is studded with palms and date trees. 
The inhabitants are subject to catarrhal and heemorrhoidal 
disorders, to obstruction in the abdomen and to swollen lags. 
They are in general indolent, large and have soft flesh. The 
disorders they are subject to are phlegmy (seetham). (3) The 
third sadhdranam is ordinary country. The air somewhat dusty 
and dry. The people are in general active, average build and 
fond of singing and dancing. They are drowsy and in the 
habit of drinkiug -without being able to quench the thirst. 
Trees ordinary and the plain overgrown with shrubs. The 
disorders affecting the people are choleric (pittam). The 
intermediate regions approach according to their positions 
either of these three, or are either Jdngala Sdtharanam or 
Anobpa-Saathdranam. The best medicinal plants and trees 
grow in these regions. Their inhabitants are generally very 
healthy and lead a good and pious life, ^ , 

Classificadan of Soils 

Silpa sdstras differentiates soil for buildings of different 
communities into four orders*. — White soil which has the smell 
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of gliee, in which Knsa grass thrives well, which has sweet 
taste and in which the air current is towards east, and in 
which fig trees grow well is above all blame and is. the first 
class Bramhana soil and is said to be conducive to happiness; 

lied soil which has the smell of blood, in which Sara grass 
thrives well, which has an astringent (thuvar) taste and in 
which the air current is towards south and in which peepul 
trees grow well is the next best soil and 2nd class Kshatriya 
soil and is said to be conducive to courage and vigour and 
allround health. Yellow soil which has the smell of rice 
(food), in which arugam grass grows well which has sour taste 
in which the air current is towards west and in which plaksha 
trees thrive well is the 3rd class Vaisya soil. I’dack soil which 
has the smell of wine, in which kausam grass thrives well, 
which has pungent taste, in which air current is towards 
north in which banyan trees thrive well is the 4th class 

Sudra soil. The worst is the green Soil which is saline and 
bitter and in which the air current is unsteady. If frogs, 
lizards, spiders and crabs are found, the soil will be good for 
habitation. If serpent, scorpion and other poisonous insects 
are found the soil is dangerous ; If charcoal is found the soil 
it will lead to diseases ; If husk is found loss of wealth ; if 

bones, and ash skulls and hair are found there will be danger 
from fire and houses built on the soil will be completely 
destroyed to ashes sometimes in the future. If minerals, stones, 
bricks, cow-harn, grains are found, the future will be props- 
perous and long happy life may be expected. If moths are 
found the soil should be abandoned. The soil in which all 

medicinal plants, trees, creepers grow luxuriantly, which is of 
good smell and taste, of good colour, which is plain without 
ups and downs, and which is without pits and holes, is 
the most suitable soil for habitations. 
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Testing the Soil. 

Here are some simple tests for Rnding out the fitness 
of the soil. You need not go the Research Institute for this. 
J. ]Vafcr test for poracity : — • 

Fill a pit one j'ard deep with water. Wait one night 
and see. Absolute dryness indicates too much poracity. 
Hollow Subsoil is condemned. This is because no plants 
grow in such a place. 

2, Lamp test for purity of subsoil' air : — 

Light four lamps in a pit nine inches deep. All the four 
lights should burn brightl3^ If only one or two lamps burn, 
the land is condemned. . 

J. Jfarlh test for hardtiess : — 

Fill a pit 'one 5'ard deep • with the same contents. 
Excess is best. It is because if the^soii is loose, plants grow 
Very well. ■ 

. Main Roads and Streets. 

In the planning of towns and cities it is necessary to 
visualise the pre-existing arteries of communication natural 
and artificial, of the site with other towms and cities of the 
kingdom, or wuth other centres of agriculture, industry or 
commerce. Obviously- a regional point of view is necessary as 
towns and cities under the system of Indian^' Planning from 
part of a whole. The relation of the particular -town or city 
to the :region surrounding it, as well as the district and the 
province or desa as a whole, must receive serious attention. 
Then the main’ structure of the town oh city plan would be 
settled by the site itself and by. the system of, planning to be 
adopted. . _ - . ; , . . 

In regard to internal arrangements of the town-or citj', 
the Sukraneeti-s^stra says: — “The .city .is to have the adrnini- 
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strative buildings and council houses in the centre, must ever 
be provided with wells, tanks and pools, is to be furnished 
with gates in the four directions, is to have goods roads and 
parks in rows, and well constructed buildings, temples 
and rest houses or shelters for travellers”. The main place of 
commercial, political -or social activity must be easily accessible 
to all, hence to be located in the central area. There must be 
many lines or rows of roads and these are to be parallel to 
one another both^ in the straight and transverse lines. And 
as the parks also must be laid out in rows, they must necessarily 
be many in number, the implication is that the town or city 
must be sufficiently large and mnst provide not only the means 
of communication but also a large number of places of public 
resort and amusements fcr the large population residing in the 
town or city. 

The roads and streets are classified under the Indian 

{ 

system of Town Planning into three main types; firstly, .the 
highways of the province and districts, Desa mdrgds and 
Grama-margds; secondly the main arteries of traffic within 
the towbi'^^or city, Rdja-md.rgds; and thirdly the intermediate 
cross streets dividing and giving access to the sites for buildings, 
Margas. 

(1) The Desa-margas, the provincial highways of the 
country like the Grand Trunk Roads, should be as wide as 30 
dhanus or 180 feet in width (2) the Grama-'mdrgds, the district 
highways and through country roads, should be 20 dhanus or 
129 feet wide; (3) the Seema-mdrgas, tlie arteries communi- 
cating important towns and ultimately joining with the pro- 
vincial and district highways, should be 10 dhanus or 60 feet 
wide; (4) the Pura-mdrgas, the connecting roads between one 
village and another, should be 8 dhanus or 48 feet wide (5) 
and the local mdrgfe, the ordinary village cars-tracks, should 
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be 4 dlianus or 24 feet wide, (These widths are according 
to Brahmdnda Purdnam and Kautilya's Artha-Sdstra). 

On the subject of width of roads and streets within 
towns and cities, several authorities of Town Planning advo- 
cate different widths. Generally the following widths for 
different types of streets are specified. 

(1) Principal Rdja-mdrgas the royal roads or main 
arteries should be made as wide as 10 dhanus or 60 feet 
(“so that men, horses, elephants and vehicles can have free 
movement without interference and collision ”). 

(2) Secondary Rdja-mdrgds — The main roads or 
streets — should be made as wide as 8 dhanus or 48 feet, 

6 dhanus or 36 feet and 4 dhanus or 24 feet, according 
to the sub-division, of blocks, the number, .character and 
height of buildings or dwelling houses, 45 feet, 30 feet and 
22 1/2 feet respectively are also prescribed for the Rdja mdrgas 
or streets (Sukfa-neeti sdstra). The road that goes round the 
village, town or city should be 5 dandas or 30 feet wide. 

(3) Ordinary margas — cross roads or approach roads 
to gardens, .parks, groves and forests — should be as wide as 
4 dandas or ». ^., 24 feet wide. 

(4) The roads in towns, cities or villages should have 

sufficient width to allow the following: — . 

(tr) '.‘marga’ (rathya) — carriage way, not less than 10 
cubits wide or 15 feet;*, to provide for two vehicular traffic 
ways, each measuring a width- of 5 cubits or 7-1/2 feet. 

(d) ‘veethi’ — avenue way . or open space in front of 
buildings, not less than 5 cubits or 7-1/2 feet -vyide. 

(c) , ‘padya’ (nrinaum-marga)-Pedestrian way or foot 
path, not less, than 3 cubits or 4-1/2 feet- wide. 
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(J>) On both sides of the road houses should be arran- 
ged according to the status of the inhabitants. 

(t-’) They are to be made like the back of tortoise i. e., 
high in the middle, and provided with culverts 
and bridges. ' . . ’ ^ 

00 The road should be provided with drains on both 
sides for the passage' of water. • ’ ’ 

(e) All houses must have their frontage faces) 
.on the raja-margas or road; and at their back- 
3 'ards there should be latrines. ^ . 

(/): The houses should be_ arranged in two rqvys. 

(g) The hing should .have the roads repaired every 
5 -ear with metal (broken stone) or gravel.'. 

(k) For the construction and repair of the. streets, 

■ ' -the king- should collect dues or taxes from those 
• ’ who use or derive benefit froni the streets.’ 

(/) -Expansive trees, shrubs and creepers are to be 
carefull}' planted ' in villages ■ and towns; the 
good trees at a distance of 20 cubits or 30 feet 
r. from one. another, the :middling ; at a distance of 
. , ' , ;15; cubits or 22-1/2 feet and . the :Ordinary ones 
, ...at, a distance of 10 'cubits on; 15 feet and the 
5 ''oungest , at a distance of. cubits or 7-1/2 feet. 

'(/•) Those trees which bear good flowers should be 
■ planted very near places of' habitation. 

(k) Wells, tanks, ponds canals should have con- 
venient steps, should have width twice or thrice 
the depth and should have roads or footpaths 
round them. There should be many of these so 
that there may be plenty of water in the 
kingdom. Bridges should be constructed ovc' 
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• rivers, there should also be boats and water 
conveyances. 

(iy One should not obstruct a road though he is 
capable; and even the king should not go into a 
market place in a conveyance though that is 
good enough. 

{m) One should give way in the road to elders, the 
■ diseased, the corpse, the king, the respectable 
people, the saints, and also to those who go in 
conveyances. 

(«) One should keep 5 cubits or 7-1/2 feet from the 
carriage, 10 cubits or 15 feet from the horse and 
the ox. 

(o) One must never obstruct the tanks, wells, parks, 
or place hindrance to the use of religious houses, 
temples and roads, nor must one hinder tthe 
movements of) the poor, the blind and the 
deformed. 

iP) The roads must always be maintained in good 
condition for the convenience of travellers and 
passengers. And those who are oppressors 
of travellers must be very carefully repressed. 

Slope of the Ground. 

Silpa sastras further differentiate ground according to 
the general slope of country towards the cardinal directions ; — 
East sloping ground is the best. North sloping ground comes 
next, West sloping grand not desirable and South sloping 
ground undesirable. The ground which is elevated on the 
south-west and sloping towards north-east is highly recom- 
mended as one which is productive of wealth, happiness, health 
and long life. Several authorities on Vastu and Silpa 
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Scistras are iinanimouslj' extolJing the easterly, declivity 
of a ground because of the full benefit of the morning 
sun derived by such ground. A declivity towards north is 
conducive to the well being of man. A west-ward slope is 
considered to be destructive of peace and prosperty while a 
southerly declivity is responsibile for all insanitariness and 
diseases. A ground with depression in the middle is most 
destructive of health, prosperity, happiness and knowledge. 
It may be observed here that the prevailing winds and rains 
in India are mostly from the west and the south and therefore 
if the grounds slope towards these directions, the village, 
town and buildings -will be more seriously exposed to every 
storm and shower. Also too much exposure to the northerly 
.winds of the summer which is the season of epidemics in 
India would not be- conducive to salubrity of the places of 
;liabitations. 

*1. “Gaja Prushtam is land which slopes to the South, 
South-West, and North-West. Living in such land prolongs life”. 

2. Koorma Prushtam is land which is elevated in the 
centre and slopes to all sides. Dwelling in such land is com- 
fortable in all seasons. ... 

, , 3. .Madhyqshtam is land precipitously.high in the centre. 

4. Nagaprushtam is land which is narrow and over 

elongated east to 'west/’ • • * 

(Vasin Batnavali^ Telugu Page 6,) 

The last two condemned. 

; ' -'1 : ' ' 

; Charcicierness of .Human Habiiations. 

'■Siipa sastras enjoin that human habitations should be. 
set up 'in’ a place which abounds in various trees, plants and 

» The star marked ; portoins ;a,re taken .from Town Planning 

,:;Ancient India, by Dr. A. Xakshmipathi. 
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shrubs, is rich in cattle, birds and other animals, endowed 
with good sources of water and supplies of grain adorned with 
pleasant forests and vegetations, is an even grounded pictures 
que plain which is to have the beautiful share of a half moon, 
circle or square. It is significant that the Sastras lay stress 
upon the presence of trees and shrubs and selects a place 
which is well-wooded. The climatological, sanitary and 
economic importance of trees and forests is well known. The 
ground selected for habitations should be growing superior 
medicinal plants, trees, creepers and vegetables, should omit 
sweet flayour, should in every way be a lovely place, flat and 
even country without burrow pits and holes and should be 
elevated. The sastras require that, village, town and city 
plans and house designs shall invariably incorporate provi- 
sion for the attainment of beauty, convenience, sanitation 
and none-the-less important “amenity”, and the more impor- 
tant of all these, the garden planning ideal. The latter ideal, 
if satisfied, will it is stated secure naturally the other matters 
to a great extent very economically'- and simply. This garden 
ideal is not a new introduction into India but is one born with 
the people as agriculture is, and appreciated as part of the 
essential means for their livelihood. We have only to consider, 
how our wealth aad support of life mainly and essentially lies 
in the products of the vegetable kingdom-such as, crops, 
plants, shrubs, creepers, roots, trees, etc., to relaise the supreme 
regard paid towards the maintenance of fields, gardens and 
woods as an essential part of planning houses, villages, towns 
and cities. Then all the nations in the %vorld, we to a greater 
extent depend upon the food stuff prepared out of grains, 
vegetables, greens, plants, leaves, flowers, fruits, barks, juices, 
roots, etc. Our medicine, dying colours, scents, oils, manures, 
wood (for construction of buildings, boats, carts, vehicles, 
bridges, implements and fuel), silk, fibre and cotton goods'. 
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furniture and numerous other 'things are all derived -from the 
vegetable kingdom. Sastras dealing with “Ayurveda” proclaim , 
the supreme merit of a tree in the following terms:-“Man gets 
many things that lie requires from trees, including food, drink, 
pure air, water, shelter, convenience, happiness and content- 
ment, so tliat planting of a tree has been considered to be a 
very great meritorious act. The constructions of a well which - 
would be useful to the people for drinking and bathing 
purposes is no doubt a meritorious act but the construction 
- of ten wells cannot equab that of the cohstructibn of a pond; 
more than ten ponds the construction of a tank -with flight of 
step to get down to the reaches of water "shall' be. merited; 
more than the construction of ten such tanks is merited the 
begetting' of' a good son' (who would be useful to the country 
■in' many ways); and more than begetting ten good sons ■ is 
- considered meritorious and beneficial the' planting- and main- 
.'tenance of a single tree”; 

Asokas Edict Regarding Tree Planting. 

' ' An Asoka Edict enjoins a system of medical aid for men 
and 'animals throughout the Pfiyadafshi’s dominions, and 

• orders trees to be planted and wells to be dug in many places 
■ and- along the sides bball principal roads. Tt runs as following; 

! In 'all ^the subjugated tarritories of the -King -Priyadarshy, the 
'- 'beloved of the Gods; -and also iii the bordering territories as 
' Ghola, ■ Pandya; • Saiyapootra' (Andhra), Keralapootra and 
' Tarhbrapurhey- (Ceylon), it is proclaimed,- and Antiochus the 
'' yavana- ruler, - and these princes' who are near to - and allied 

• -with that monarch,. universally are appraised that two design 
- have been cherished by Priyadarshy,- one design regarding nien 

and' another regarding animals; and whatever herbs are useful 

• to -men "are- useful - to animals, whatever there are none, such 
' have been everywhere' caused to be conveyed . and planted, 
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and roots and fruits whatever there are none such have been 
everywhere conveyed and planted; and on the roads wells 
have been caused to be dug and trees have been planted for 
the respective enjoyment of animals and men.” 

Prevention of Rapid withdrawal of Moisture- ■ 

Magesthenes has noted down the beauty of towns and 
cities in India as he travelled through them, in his descrip- , 
tions of them. He saj's the towns and cities are ‘‘built high 
above the flood level”. “The shady tress set in clumps and , 
branches woven together by some special contrivance of , 
horticulture” struck him most, and the more impressive thing 
about the beguty of our climate he observed is that “the trees 
themselves are of the sort that are always green, they never 
grow old and never shed their leaves, some of them are 
belonging naturally to the country and some are brought from 
distant lands with great care and these adorn the places and 
give them glory”. The influence of trees on climate is to 
prevent the too rapid withdrawal of moisture from the soil, 
a point of great importance in this country, where the heat of 
the sun is intense and the supply of water is largely dependent 
upon the periodical falls of rain. 

First Plant Trees-Then Erect Premises. 

t 

Viswakarma Prakasika lays down this rule viz, Frist 
plant the trees and erect the premises there after; other wise 
they will not look seemly and gracelul. The remarkable 
feature of all our towns and villages was the big boulevards 
^ and garden belt circumscribing them, the beautiful parks and 
gardens in different parts of their area, the beautiful avenues 
along approach roads, highways and main arteried, and each 
house aud building located in a garden plot of its own. A fun- 
ction of the garden belt and the planting of trees throughout 
tile village, town or citj* is to be protective of amenities, and 
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procurement of health and several needs of people. The belt 
of trees surrounded the village, town or city and lines of trees 
surrounded the blocks of habitations, in the same way as the 
garden surrounded the houses. The amenities and actual 
needs of a village, town or city benefit exactly as the house 
does from its garden. .Mayamdta prohibits the planting of 
cotton, agatti (dadrugna), palmyra, jambu, neeli, yercum, 
tamarind, castor plant silk cotton (ilavam), Moringa, Iluppa. 
etti, aralli which are likely to effect health, life, wealth, 
happiness and fame. Manasara however says that tamarind 
tree ma}' be planted in the back garden in the south and north 
corners. None of. the trees should be planted as to cast, 
shadows and shed leaves over houses and buildings. The tree 
is considered to be the most suitable for being planted in 
house .sites and along roads and streets. The Tamil saying is 
Veettil azhagu Vembu adiyaahum ” the shade of neem tree 
gives grace to a house. One neem tree cools the whole house 
and. protects the health of its residents. 

[Ill] 

Site Planning and Building Principles. 

Now I shall describe briefly some of the principles and 
rules about, site planning and construction of buildings laid 
down under the ancient sciences of Indian Town Planning. 

(1) First lay out the village, town or city and then 
only plan the houses. Violation of this rule portends and 
brings evil. ( Visvakarma-prakasika ). 

This rule la3's stress upon the importance and neces- 
sit}^ of planning a village, town or city as a whole and of 
every land within it in advance of building operations. It 
contemplates upon the systematic and comprehensive plan of 
a village, town or city — its boundaries, its shape, its roads and 
streets, the division into wards, blocks and allotments, reset- 
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The Sukra-neeti-sastra lays down the following rules 
in regard to the allotment of sites by the king. — 

(a) The king should grant lands in the villages to 
all classes of men, high, middle arid low as well 
as also in the towns and cities, for the houses 
of men with families. 

(b) To the lowest class the land given (in a village) 
should be 32 cubits or 48 feet in length arid 
half of that in breadth i.e., 48 x 24 feet; to 
the highest class the land 'should be doubled 
this in measurement i.e., 96 x 48; and to the 
middle class it should be one and a half that of 
the lowest class i.e., 72 x 36 feet. 

(c) The land in each case should be just adequate 

, for the members of the famih', neitl^er more 

nor less. 

The proper form of a site for a dwelling house is a 
rectangle, the length being twice the breadth. 

(3) In no case more than half the extent of the site , 
shall be built upon. (Maanasaara). 

This rule determines the extent of open space that 
should be left in a site for a dwelling house to secure proper 
circulation of air and the planting of gardens adjoining each 
house. 

(4) ' First plant the trees and erect the premises there- 
after; otherwise they will not look graceful and seeml 3 x 
(Viswakarma-prakasika). 

This rule lays stress upon the planning of garden villages, 
garden, towns and garden cities, with the garden houses located 
in them. It points . out to a remarkable feature of all our 

villages, towns and cities, the big. boulevards and garden belt 
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Plan of a House with Accessory Buildings , 
(Upakarana Gruhani) 
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The simplest house should consist of at least ^ two 
parts-Bah 3 'a Gruha and Anthara Gruha, the outer an inner 
compartments, both of which have been traditionally earned 
, down to the present daj' through generations o . 

; administration as Divani Aam and the Divanp 
? Aam is the hall of public audience and the Divani Kba 
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This means and- ensures- all-round uniformity, of sites 
and buildings in the same street or locality. ‘Haphazard 
irregular plotting, of sites and irregular heights of buildings 
would be the most distressing features in the village, town or. 
city development. It is only a system, a regularity even in 
the variations of the, extent of sites,- size of buildings and 
height of.. buildings, that augments convenient and economical 
development, good arrangement and artistic beautji". -Even, 
the same style of architecture is to be^folJowed in their broad 
features in- the construction of buildings along a particular 
street or thorough-fare. 

(9) In front of every house-, there should be an open 

fore-court or front yard (veethika) which should'be as wide as 
one-third of the breadth of the house. (Manasara, Brihatsam-. l 
hita, etc.).' ■ ' ' - ” 

This rule clearly lays down- that no biiilding 'should be ' 
constructed or brought forward to the edge of the street.- It 
prescribes a building ‘ line for the street. Such building line 
should be uniform and if this is to be the case the frontage 
widths of house along the street should be uniform. In the 
case of a street with houses 'having a ftontage width of 24 ft, 
the front yard should be 8 feet in width ; for , frontage widths 
of 30, 45. and. 60 feet, the front yards should respectively be 
10, 15 and 20 feet. The veethika or fore-court may be a 
raised platform or : a garden with .seats. ■ - • ' 

(10) In front of every house there should be a veran- 

dha and with a flight of steps leading from the high plinth of 
the verandah to the fore-court level. It is desirable to provide 
verandahs on the other three sides of the house also. 
(Manasaura)) - , 

This rule suggests a high plinth level and.- verandahs 
for protection from rains and sun. 
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(15) Where the roof of a house is tiled, it'^should be 
high in the middle to extent of half of the span, so that the 
rain water may go down easily. The roof should uot be leaky, 
low or weak, so also the terrace or the floor of the house. 

. (16) The height of the wall of a room is to be at least 
one-fifth more than its breadth (visthara)'and the total width 
of the supporting walls of the room should be one-sixth of the 
breadth (visthdra). This is the measure for a house of one- 
floor, for houses of more than one floor, the measure will rise 
accordingly, , - 

The above enumerated few standards of roads and 
buildings indicate the care exercised in the ancient times in 
the planning of roads and the construction of buildings and 
the great regard taken for the maintenance of a high standard 
of hygienic perfection, for the comforts and conveniences of ' 
life, and for the development of the villages, town or city 
beautiful. 

Conclusion 

The brief descriptions given by me of the planning of 
the villages, towns and cities, roads and buildings, are suffi- 
cient evidences to show that the people of India were not 
meta-physical philosophers solely but knew , the value of life 
and established definite principles and rules pointing the way 
how to enjoy it and make it worth living and that they were 
materially not less highl}'- advanced than spiritually. Mr. 
H. V. Lanchester ( in his book — ” Town Planning in Madras”) 
has made the following observations — “The old traditions of 
cleanly living, and the old standards of sanitation, only need 
bringing into relationship with the altered conditions of 
modern life to achieve here (in Town Planning) a remarkable 
transformation. Again, in building there exists plenty o 
guiding principles which merely need a little adaptation. 
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tpwering places of ■ the best stone - or rnarble - 'and sport 
houses for the ladies. The houses were arranged in an orderly 
manner and there was no plot of land without human dwellings. 
There were many seven storeyed buildings. The facades of all 
the houses, owing to a' harmony^; in their design and symmetry 
in their arrangement, . were beautiful and magnificient to 
behold. There were in the city innumerable horses, elephants, 
camels, cows and other domestic animals. The water supply 
of the city^ was limpid, pure and sweet to the taste. There 
were many' town 'halls 'and' . squares in the city'. In all quarters 
of the .city were special recreational buildings and theatres 
for females. ‘ Females.’;, parks too .were, not wanting 

■ ' ' (2). Has'iinapuri. ; 

.(The capital of the Kurqos, about.3000 B. G.), Si;i Vyasa 
jn his Mahdbhdrata say'S. “The \vhole city .was .lihe the wide 
. ocean, full of, hundreds of" palaces and, rnansions possessing 
gates and arches and looking like large clouds in the sky. The 
people sported im great delight in the ^rivers, lakes, tanks, 
beautiful gro.ves and woods. ;^l4one was there, miserly, au 
there was no \yoman 'vyho was h.wido'w in that delightful city 

The wells weVe full df , water, .the groves abounded with trees, 

the houses of the people exhibited -their wealthy circumstanc 
and the whole city was full .of .prosperity. The city ^^as 
of increased population and people came from other provinces 

For the. purpose mf water-sport an extraordinary an 

beautiful .building’ was built, with many, rooms fil e ^ 
sorts. of luxuries,, decorated with.hangings and .wit 

flying from its top.T.twas situated, in the midst of gar 
and woods. Its windows .were very .graceful and its 
water fountains were splendid. The architects an 
- had handsomely plastered the .-walls and ceilings, 
painters had painted them beautifully. There were b 
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other kinds of trees. They were ail beautiful and blossming and 
they bent down with the weight of their fruits. The amalakas, 
lodras, blossoming ankolas, pdrijatds and various other trees — 
all adorned with flowers and fruits and thronged with birds of 
various kinds. These verdent groves were resounded with the 
notes of the maddened peacocks and kokilds. There were various 
pleasure and sporting-houses, bright as mirrors, and innume- 
rable bowers of creepers, charming artificial hillocks, many 
lakes full to the brim with crystal water and many tanks 
fragrant with lotuses and lillies, and adorned with swans, 
bucks and chakravakds. There were , also many other tanks 
overgrown with . fine aquatic plants and various large and 
beautiful ponds. The whole city was full of happy and healthy 
people and were adorned with traders and merchants. There 

were separate facilities for sporting in the woods, in the waters 
and within houses.” 

(4) paialipuira. 

The capital of the Maur 5 ''a Empire (3rd century B.C.) 
Megasthenes informs us. — “The greatest city in India is that , 
which is called Pdlimbothra......This city stretched in the 

inhabited quarters to an extreme length on each side of 80 
stadia (nearly 10 miles), and its breadth was 15 stadia (nearly 
2 miles), and a most encompassed it all round, 600 feet in 
breadth and 45 feet in depth and the fort wall was crowned 
570 towers and 64 gates.” There , were smaller entrances 
between the main gates and there were practically three 
brick-lined moats in succession. The walls of the capital 
were made of timber. The royal palace occupied a central 
position and was placed in a fine wooded park laid out with 
fountains and fish ponds”. 

( 5 ) Takshasila. 

Takshasila is a pre-historic city on the banks of the Haro, 
one of the tributaries to the Indus. It is situated in a 
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fertile valley near the foot of the Himalayas, it is the oldest 
city as far as our knowledge goes in the history of the world. 
It was known to Europeans as Taxilla at the time of Ale.xan- 
der’s invasion It is the place where Janamejaya performed 
: the famous Sarpa Yagam. Recent historians are of opinion 
that the Sarpayaga has a historical basis in the extirpation of 
the Nagas, a race of people who killed Janamejaya’s father. 


It is now . represented by more than 12 square miles 
of ruins, 20 miles to the north-west of Rawalpindi. It was 
the biggest city the world had ever seen in those times. 
There is now a small railway station named Taxilla at the site 
of the Ruins. It was a very wealthy city as it was at the meet- 
ing place of the trade routes between India and China on the 
one side and Afghanisthan, Persia, and Europe on the other. 
Through it passed the grand trunk road leading from the 
Khyber .Pass to -Pdtaliputra, the capital of the Magadha 
Empire, and also the roads to the Deccan. Rich India is only 
on the northern side of Delhi. It has thousands of miles of 
black alluvil soil. The gold of India is there in the vast fields 
of wheat and barley. 

Taxilla was in those days one of the greatest cities of 
the east and was famous as the principal seat of Hindu learn- 
ing in Northern India, to which scholars of all classes flocked 
for instruction, especially in the medical sciences.” **Many 
foreign students from Rome, Greece, China etc., came there 
attracted by the fame of the University and the .prestige thev 
could win by using its name in their own country”. 

Glass Industry in India. 


f industrial centre. You will be 
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■ Sir John Marshall, C. I. E. M, A,; writes in His “Guide 
to Taxilla,” as follows; — “In another of the Chambers F. I. was 
a floor of- glass -tiles of bright azure blue with a few other 
colours black, white and J'ellow-mixed with them. ’ These 
tiles average lOl ^inch square-b}' 1-1 /8 inch thick and are of 
transparent glass;, the first compiete .specimens of their kind 
■■ which have yet to come to light to India.”,,- Again Sir John 
Marshall w’rites “In connection with these tiles‘ it is interes- 
ting to recall the Chinese’ tradition that*' glass-making wasi 
introduced into' China from Northern'’ India". ' Probabl}-- thji 
whole 'procession path at one time paved with these stones. 
Affer learning'' this, ^Ye need not have any doubt 'about the 
reality 'of the' wonderful " palace built b’y 'Maya. It Avas so 
constructed with"’ the aid of glass tilhs that one \vas deluded to 
observe the presence "of water where there ^yas no w-ater and 
vice versa. This glass industry- as you" can" very well see now 
was one of the causes of' the greaf This] 
also, shows' the richness of the country and 'the industrial | 
activrt3'‘of the people in those tinies. If medicine, flourished 
in those days, glass industry also' flourished and so also every 
art. Lack of patronage at the present day is the cause of the! 
decay. of all- fine arts and industries, in India One of tbesej^ 
a^ure-blue glass' tiles , is hOw exhibited' in the Patna museuKi«. 

. .and rriany of these tiles may be found In-the London museum. 

( 6 ) Ellora. , 

: j - Ello'ra is an example of ^ Bhudurgam. In ^ 

caves 'found there are palaces. There are about 40 of t 
bindings some of them huge balls, some of them temples/ 
each looks like an" Indrahhavait. In every place, even 
:• nooks and corners, you have beautiful breeze. 'They 
• Tnade- some of the, passages in- the hills so as to attrac ^ 
br/^Pze and light. The huge halls accommodate thousan ^ 
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people. At the entrance of each temple ot hall there is an 
extraordinary well or an excavation in the rotk, where plenty 
of clear, cool, crystal water is available in all seasons. These 
resevoirs are vet}’ deep; 5 'ou have to go half a mile up the sui" 
rounding area to reach these buildings and at that height 
you have got these wonderful reservoirs of water. If you want 
to know something about sanitary engineering, you should visit ' 
this place and get an-idea of 'the ventilation, drainage and 
water supply. 

“The chief building called the Kilas” T\Ir. Fergus3on,an 
’authority on architecture, says, “ is the most wonderful 'a'nd 
interesting monument of architectural art in India, Its 
.beauty and singularity ahva 5 fS excited- the. astonishment of 
travellers. This wonderful structure measures 13S ft. in length 
150 ft. in breadth, the height in some place, being 100 feet. 
All these temples have been built by Raja Edu as a thanks 
offering for a cure effected by the waters of a spring near the 
place. ’’ 

Mahabalipuram. 

Mahabalipuram is a pre-histofic city on the East coast, 
sovrth of Madras. The temples and other architectural’ and 
sculptural constructions in Java and other islands of the 
■■^Eastern Archipelago are built upon tlie model of these temples. 
These are known as the carts of Pandavas They are constru- 
cted on rocks surrounded by the sea on all sides. We may 
take the Town as an example of Jaladurgam. 

. The antiquities of this place may be divided into three 

groups: (1) the five raths, which form , one of the most 

interesting groups of monuments (2). the 14 or 15 Rishi cave 
■^'temples, Monolithic figures, carvings and sculptures, which 
contain some marvellous reliefs, ranking with those of Ellora 
and Elephanta (.3) the temples of Vishnu and Siva. 
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Mr. Corle writes: — “The best of its class is the pasto- 
ral group in the Krishna Mantapam. It represents Indra, the 
God of the sky, supporting the clouds with bis left-hand, to 
protect the cattle of Bala Rdja from the fury of the Maruts or 
tempest demons. Near him the cattle are being tended and 
milked. To the right, a young bull is seen with bead slightly 
turned and fore-feet extended as if suddenly startled. This is 
one of the most spirited among lije like pieces of sculpture to be 
seen anywhere, A little to the north of this is “Arjund’s 
Penance”. It covers a mass of rock 96 feet in length arid 
43 feet in height and is described by Mr, Forgusson as “the 
most remarkable thing of its class in India.” 

8. Vijianagara. 

The Portuguese and Italian travellers who visited the 
kingdom of Vijianagara in the early tw-enties of the 15th and 
16th centuries A. D. have left detailed accounts of its capital. 
From the stand-point of Town Planning and Town expansion, 
the graphic description of the city of Vijianagara, as left by 
them in their books of travels indicates that it was laid out 
according to the cannons of the Silpa Sastras. Frorn the 
description of the city by Nicolo, an Italian traveller who 
visited it in 1420 — 21, we learn that the circumference of the 
city was 60 miles. Domingo Paez, a Portuguese traveller 
(1520 — 22) had given a detailed description of the city in the 
following wards:-“Before you arrive at the city gates, there is a 
gate W’ith a wall that encloses all the otlier enclosures of the 
city. This wall has a moat of water in some places and in 
parts where it was constructed on low ground ...From this 
first circuit until you enter the city, there is a great distance, 
in which are fields in which they sow rice and many gardens 
and much water, w’hich water comes from two lakes. Here an 
there are orchards and little groves of plams and many house^ 
The %vall is very strong all of stone work, and it makes a ben 
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before yon arrive at the gate at the enterancc of the gate are two 
towers, one on each side, which makes it very strong. It is large 
and beautiful. As soon as you pass inside, there arc two little 
temples, one has an enclosing wall with many trees, while 
the whole of the other consists of buildings; and this wall of 
the first gate encircles the w'hole of the city. Then going 
forward you have another gate with another line of wall and 
it also encircles the city inside the first, and from here to the 
King’s Palace are all streets and rows of houses very beauti- 
ful, and houses of captains and other rich and honourable 
men ; you will see rows of bouses with many figures and 
decoration pleasing to look at. Going along the principal street, 
you have one of the chief gate-ways which issuses from a 
great open space in front of the King’s Palace ; opposite, 
there is another which passes along to the other side of the 
city, and cross this open space pass all the carts and convey- 
ances carrying store and everj'thing else; and because it is 
in the middle of the city it cannot but be useful." 

“ The palace of the King is surrounded by a very strong 
wall like soma of the others, and enclosing a greater space than 

all castles of Lisbon Going forward you have a broad and 

beautiful street, full of rows of fine houses and streets of the 
sort I have described and it is to be understood that the 
bouses belong to the men rich enough to afford such. In this 
street live many merchants, and there you find all sorts of 
rubies and diamonds and emeralds, and pearls, and seed 
pearls, and cloths and every other sort of thing, there is on 

earth and that you may wish to buy Passing another gate 

3 ’ou have another street where there are may craftsmen, and 
they sell many things. There are temples in every street, for 
these appertain to institutions like the confraternities, you 
know of in our parts, of all the craftsmen and merchants; but 
the prinicipal and greatest pagodas are outside the city 
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There- are many., groves within the. city, in the gardens of the 
houses,, and many conduits' of water which flow into the midst 
of it,'. and in places there -are lakes, and the .King has close to- 
his Palace a. palm grove and ' other rich - bearing' fruit' trees.' 
There is a little river and adjacent to it-are many orchrds and 
gardens with many fruit trees,- for the most part mangoes and 
areca'-palms and jack-treeSj growing so closely one to another 
that -it appears like a thick .forest; and there are' also white 
grapes. All the water which is in the city.comes from the two 
lakes ' outside theifirst enclosing walls’’"^. ’ 

• '“This is the best ' provided 'city ' dii 'the world, arid is 
stoked with provisions such as, rice, wheat, grains, Indian corn 
and a certain amount of barley and beans, moog, pulses, horse- 
gram and many other seeds' which grow in this country which 
are the' food of the people and there is a large store of these 
and the}' are very cheap. The streets and markets are’ full of 
laden oxen without count, -so that }-ou cannot go .along 
for them. 

All our historical records, puranas, and literature gene- 
rally abound with similar descriptions of capital cities of India 
and of. its Purees, Nagaras, Pattana ns, Purams and Gramafns 
according to'their status and position with due relation to the 
general organisation of the country and the constitution of the 
kingdom 'of India.. I venture to think .that- the villages 
towns and cities in-Mndia were only planned and developed in 
accordance with the Aaryan traditions of Town ; Planning 
preserved in the Silpa .Sastras .and. handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, until ev'cn the XVIth and X'VIIth .centuries 
A. D. . Subsequently, .in the.XVIJIth and XlXth centuries, 
owing to various causes the village, -.towns and cities came to 
lose their.original significance arid character. The consequence 
is that villages, towns and cities, have been allowed- to grow 
and. develop witlioii't-iany •„ principles! of rtown... planning, . and to 
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ispand beyond their old boundaries without any plan or proper 
'direct on. Thus, outside the survival of old religion and old 
state or Go%'ernniental control respectively, the villages, towns 
and ’cities have lost their original systems, unity of purpose and 
brder, and descended towards a congested slumdom, which is 
now’ so largely affecting them. 

IV 

Good Sources of Waier. 

The question of selecting a ground endowed with good 
sources of water is also very important. Sastras classify 
water under three headst-well water from springs, river water 
and tank rvater from rains (which go by the names of 
paataala ganga, bhooloka ganga, and akasa ganga). The 
Padartha Chintamany says that the w’ater of wells or natural 
springs in the sandy bads of rivers, is the most wholesome of 
all. Varahamihran says: — Just in the same w’ay as there 
arteries for the circulation or blood in human bodies, there 
are water courses running in all directions .above and below 
with in the earth; there are eight currents bearing the same 
name as those of the eight dicpaties (ashtadicpalakas) and 
there is a large current in the centre known Mahasira; besi- 
des these there are hundreds of well-known minor currents 
bearing distinct names. Spring water is always transparent 
and good. River water requires no special mention. Every river 
in this country is sacred and its water regarded as efficacius 
in producing health "in giving long life and prosperity and in 
washing away sins- It ranks, however, in Padhartha Chinta- 
mani next after -spring and river bed water in purity.' The 
water of mountain streams is considered heating while that of 
forest and jungle streams cooling. Tank water is generally 
muddy and contains organic and inorganic impurities, the 
kind and amount of which depends on the sanitary state and 
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nature of the gathering grounds. Tank water is according tc 
Padartha Chintamani the most impure of all nevertheless it is 
sweet. There is a Tamil sa)dng referring to the regard to be 
paid to water — “Thanneere 3 mm thdyaiyum pazhikkhalam'S”. 
May one abuse water or one’s n other. The nearness of a 
river to a town adds also grace and beauty to the town. 
“Aarilld Oorukku azhagu pazh”. 

Shape of Ground. 

The shape of ground or human habitations is another 
important matter on which various sastras deal with elabora- 
tel}% Ma 3 'amata recommends five shapes of ground for human 
habitations; Xl’ square (chaturasra), (2' rectangular or oblong 
(aa3'ata3ra), (3) roughly circular (vritta), (4) elliptical cvritta- 
5 ^ata), and (5) completel 3 ' circular (golavritta). Agni purana 
condemns a ground which resembles “vajra soochi*’ in shape 
(diamond shaped, octogonal) as inauspcious. All authorities 
praise rectangular and square shaped grounds for laying out 
human habitations. Rectangular shaped ground makes for 
permanence, peace and prosperit 5 q while a square ground 
yields to the people all the four purusharthas, Dharma, 
Artha, Kama and Moksha. Triangular shaped grounds and 
even circular ones are not quite good as they are supposed to 
become hot beds of man 3 '’ endemics and pestilences. Kalika 
Purana sa 3 S that a drum shaped ground annihilates the people 
as Lanka (capital of Ravana), being drum shaped was destro 
5 'ed and left in debris. Fan shaped ground is not also auspi- 
cious as the king Vali whose capital Santipuri which was 
fan shaped was forsaken by fortune. The pentagonal shaped 
ground is not also good for the king Salva’s capital which was 
on pentangular ground came to be completely destroyed. 
The circular, triangular, multiangular, or any irregular ground 
contours were denounced, because such shapes would errect 
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upon tlie proper planninB o! sites (or innlrlmgs and Oieir 
"’TTteslrape of the land (surface sirape) on rvhich taMind* 

:r.“j * 


struction of honses. 
1. Vrittam 


2 . 

3. 

4 

5. 


Samastitbatn 

Aayatam 

Bhadrasanam 


(Square) 

(Equal breadth) 

( do length ) 
(Vartula-circuhir) 

.nd 


Good 

do 

do 

do 


DiiaarabiUK-ti.i ■ ^ i • i 

VishamaChaturasram (Unequal su e 

• ancles) 


6. Chakravakram 

7. Vishamabhdmi 

8. Trikonakdram 

9. Saktakaaram 

10. Dandakaram 

11. Sdrpakaram 

12. Knrmakaram 

13. Dhanurakaram 

14. Kumbhakaram 

15. Pavanatmakam 

16. Murajakaram 


(Wavy) 

(Irregular) 

(Triangular) 

(Conical) 

(Elongated) 
(Winnower shaped) 
(Tortoise do ) 

(Bow do ) 
(Pot do ) 

(Hollow-Cavernous) 


Kot good, 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


(Drum shaped) 

(Vastu Ratnavali, Telugu, Page 13) 

Only the first four are good for erection of buildings. 
The others have been mentioned to be condemned. 

First Lay oat Plan of- Town, then of a House. 

Having determined the ground or site in the light of 
the various principles mentioned so far, the planning of a 
village or town or city has to be determined. Viswakarma 
Prakasika says : "First lay out the village, town or city and 
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then only plan the houses. Violation of this rule portends 
and brings evil.” Afl the Vastu and Silpa Sastras lay stress 
upon the importance and necessity of . planning a village, 
town or city as a whole and of every land within the site 
selected for it in advance of building operations. The}'' insist 
upon the laying out of a village, town of city in an order!}', 
systematic manner, fixing its boundaries, its shape, its forts 
moats and ramparts, its roads and streets, the division into 
wards, blocks and allotments, ' reservation of places for 
communal and other general public purposes, the distribution 
of plots for dwelling houses and other buildings, and all otlier 
matters concerned with the planning of the whole village, 
town or city, consistent with the. social, agricultural, indust- 
rial, commercial, administrative and political needs and con- 
veniences. The Sastras enjoin that there should be conscious 
planning at every stage of the growth of the village town or 
cit}', from the very foundation, and that proper care and 
foresight should be exercised in its development, improvement 
and expansion from time to time on orderly lines. The 
Sdstras warn also that an unconscious growth of houses and 
buildings without settling their proper location, and arrange- 
ment, leaving insufficient space for streets and roads and other 
civic factors and upsetting the arrangement of social and 
religious systems, will be detrimental to the interests of the 
general community and of the individual citizen and v ill 
seriously interfere with the convenience, healthy living con- 
ditions, amenitv and prosperity of the inhabitants. 

The planning of villages, towns and cities ma} be said 
to arise in connection with life as an expression of its aims 
functions and general achievement. Life may assume various 
functions, may have different courses. With difierent individuals 
and communities, it is directed, organised and regulated, 
having defenite tendencies and, then, it is called a planned 
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system of life. In Town Planning which settles the arrange- 
ment and development of villages, towns and cities suitable 
for particular functions or courses of life adopted by the com- 
munities, life becomes sj’stematised and more explicitly 
conscious of its tendencies and is able to make steady progress 
and functions efficiently and properl 3 x Town Planning 
becomes also a means of justification and maintenance of one 
system of life in conjunction to other systems and thereby 
laj's the foundation for the organised country planning or 
national planning. The policy and principles of town 
planning will be determined bj’ the different systems of life 
pursued or adopted by the communities. In other words, 
from particular systems of life, definite problems and methods 
of town planning arise. 

■'^Allocation of the Country into units and Esta- 
blishment of villages, towns and cities. 

The systems of life represented by the systems of 
Town Planning adopted in ancient India, are four, viz. — 

(i) Industrial (including both agricultural and Indus- 
trial), represented bj' the system of Village 
Industrial Town Planning. 

(ii) Commercial, represented by the system of Com- 
mercial Town Planning. 

(iii) Administrative, represented by the system of Civil 
and Militar}' Town Planning, and 

(iv) Social and Religious, represented bj- the Capital 
or Iiletropolitan Citj’’ Planning. 

Life as experienced in India has been a process or 
growth almost functional and this growth under a planned 
country system remained within the bounds of the particular 
village, town or city sj’stem by which at an' early stage it 
ex’pressed itself, and according to which it has strived to 
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fashion itself. It has determined for itself both a planned 
system of functional operations and an appropriate!}’' planned 
place of work and habitation- 

In the planning of the Country- as a whole five units of 
division have been adopted. The agricultural unit or “grdma” 
comprises that piece of land whose area is a ‘crosa’ — 2,000 
yards square according to Manu, or 2,500 yards square 
according to Prajdpathi. The industrial unit has jurisdiction 
Over 10 grdmas or villages. The commercial unit has jurisdi- 
ction over 10 industrial divisions or 100 grdmas or villages. 
The administrative unit has jurisdiction over 10 commercial 
divisions or 100 industrial divisions or 1,000 gramas or villages. 
The social or political unit has jurisdiction over 10 admini- 
strative divisions, or 100 commercial divisions, 1,000 industrial 
divisions, or 10,000 grdmas or . villages. These different 
jurisdictions have bean designated as Grdma, Nad, Oor, Rdja- 
dhani and Desa (which are equivalent to Village, Circle, Taluka, 
District and Province) and their centres or head-quarters have 
been named grama (proper), Puram, Pattanam, Nagaram and 
Puri. Thus, according to the Desa (political) S} tern of plann- 
ing, a cipital or metropolitan city (Puri) has been founded for 
every 20,000 square miles (roughly of the Country, a corpora- 
ted administrstive town or city (Nagar) for every 2000 square 
miles, a commercial emporium or town (Pattana) for every 
200 square miles and industrial town for every 20 square 
miles, and an agricultural village (grdma) for every 2 square 
miles. 

Under this system, the whole of India has been divided 
into 56 Desas or Political Divisions (Provinces). See Histori- 
cal Backfroud. 

Systems of Ancient Town Planning. 

According to the extent and nature or jurisdition, the 
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system of life and functional operations, the different centres 
of work' and habitation of the various communities in India, 
going by the names of grd.mam, puram pattanam, nagaram and 
puri, have to be laid out and planned. Their planning has 
to be based on those particular geometrical patterns considered 
auspicious and convenient and suitable for the type of village, 
town or city to be laid out. About 15 sj'stems of planning have 
been recommended in the Silpa Sastras. They are'- — 


1. Dandakam, 
4. Padmakam, 
7. Kdrmukam. 
10. Pardgam, 
13. Kumbakam. 


2. Sarvatobadram 3. Nandyavartam, 
5. Swastikam, 6. Prastdrnam, 

8. Chaturmukam, 9. Prakeernakam, 
11. Sampatkaram, 12. Sripratishatitam 
14. Srivatsam, 15. Veidikam. 


These systems of planning are named after the shape a 
village, town or city is to take, the method of laying out or 
orientation of main roads and streets, the manner of sub- 
divisioning of blocks and wards and the arrangement of houses 
and buildings. In all these systems, the alignment of main 
roads and streets are generally required to be made north to 
south and east to west — that is to say, the rectangular pattern 
of development is the usual method prescribed. The radial or 
diagonal arrangement of streets as well also circumferential 
or annular arrangements, may be followed in the cases of 
villages, towns or cities, which have a circular, semicircular 
hexagonal or octagonal shape, and which follow those systems 
going by the names of Nandyauvartam ( like the section of a 
chunk shell with clockwise or anticlock-wise ccnvolutions), 
Padmakam (circular and segmentate, like the petals of the 
lotus), Karmukam (semi-circular or semi-eliptical, like a bow) 
Prakeernakam (fan-shaped), Pardgam (like a cob-web), and 
Kumbakam (circular or polygonal). 

The Silpa Sdstras and other treatises on Indian Town 
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Planning make a special treatment of the planning of villages 
in accordance ■with the various S 5 ’'stems just mentioned, and 
the civic architect or town planner- who goes b)' name of 
‘Sthapati’ is advised to utilise and adapt the' self-same princi- 
ples of village planning in the cases of also industrial towns 
(purams), commercial towns (pattanamsl, administrative towns 
and cities (nagarams), and capital cities of provinces or desams 
(p'lrees), but on a larger and an elaborte scale, with necessary 
modifications and with due regard to the systems of life and 
funtcional operations industrial, commercial, etc.) of the com- 
munities for whom they are designed. 

The different systems of Town Planning laid down in 
the Sastras and already mentioned, are further based upon 
32 schemes of division distinguished by different names 
according to the number of squares or blocks into which the 
whole village, town or city area is marked of by the principal 
main road (rajamargds). The scheme of division is 
arranged in such a manner that in each case the number 
of block correspond to the square of serial numbers 
from 1 to 32. The division of a village, town or city 
will thus vary from 1 to 1,024 blocks — in accordance with 
its area, structural requirements and number of dwelling 
houses. The samallest grama will have atleast four blocks 
separated by a main road running from north to south an 
another road from east to west. Single block villages or 
hamlets with a few houses and perhaps a small temple, are 
not usually named gramaras. They go by the names of palli an ^ 
‘kumbha’. The measurement of a ‘palH’ is half that of a palli 
grama’ and a ‘kumbha’ half of a ‘palli’. In the^ case of 
towns — pattanams and small nagarams their division into 7, 8 
and 9 parts in each direction, that is to say, division into the 
squares of these numbers, vi^., '49, 64 and 81 blocks is 
commonly adopted. The divisioning into larger number oi 
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blocks arrived at by the squares of the numbers from 10 to 32, 
is adopted in the cases of larger towns and cities (large naga- 
rams and purees). The commonly knowi\ systems of divi- 
sioning towns (pattanams) and small nagarams into dO, 6-1 and 
81 blocks are -named Sthandila, Cliantdita and Paramasdyika. 

The general outline of the villages, towns and cities 
may be square, oblong, circular, semi-circular, hexagonal, 
octagonal, etc. According to Sukra-necti-sdstra a village, 
town or city should liavc the beautiful shape of a half-moon 
or a circle or a square and must be big enough to contain a 
number of wards and divisions. The extent of the village 
proper has to be about one-twentieth of the whole village-ship. 
The same proportion will hold good in the case of towns and 
cities with reference to the respective town-ships and city- 
ships. Thus according to the principal types of villages, towns 
and cities, the extents may be mentioned as — 

(i) Gramam — agricultrial villagc-l/lOth of a square 
mile or 560 yards square; 

(ii) Puram— -industrial town — 1 square mile or 1,760 
yards square; 

(iii) Pattanam — commercial town— 10 square miles or 
5,600 yards square. 

(iv) Nagaram — administrative town or headquarters 
of a Rdjadhdni — 100 square miles or 17,600 
yards square. 

(v) ,Puri — metropolitan city or capital of a province 
or desam — 1,000 square miles or 56,000 j^ards 
square. 

The dimensions of the villages, towns and cities will 
■ depend upon the shape of their formation and local and 
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environmental conditions. If they are oblong or eliptical, 
their lengths may be twice, thrice or four times their breadths. 

According to the general constitution of ancient India 
into gr&mams, purams pattanams, nagarams.and pures, it 
may be estimated that there were: 560,000 gramaras — agri- 
cultural villages, 56,000 purams — industrial towns, 5,600 
pattanams — commercial towns, 560 nagarams administrative 
towns and cities, and 56 purees — capital cities of desas or 
provinces (see page 66). It may be also observed that a 
gramam provided accommodation for about 100 families or 
400 people a puram — 500 families, or 2,000 people; a patta- 
nam — 2,500 families or 10,000 people, a nagaram — 12,500 
families or 50,000 people; a puree — 62,500 families or 2,50,000 
people. 

The distribution of population for the whole of India 
based on the above calculation may be said to be as follows. — 


Gramams — Purely agricultural ... 224,000,000 

Purams — Industrial and artisan ... 112,000,000 

Pattanams — commercial and trade ... 56,000,000 

Nagarams — administrative etc. ... 28,000,000 

Purees — religious, etc. ... 14,000,000 


Total ... 434,000,000 


Characteristics of a Village and the distinction 
between Village and Town or City- 

Mr. E, B, Havell ( in bis book-' 'Ancient and Medieval 
Architecture’) has observed — “The most advanced science of 
Europe has not yet improved upon the principle of the plan- 
ning of garden cities of India based upon the Indian village ^ 
olan as a unit.” In India, garden village, in its wider sense. 
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is the centre of civilisation. A village is a natural centre of an 
agricultural uuit under the socio-political division of India, 
and has a natural growth. It is a self contained settlement of 
pesantr)', located in the centre of cultivable land. It is a 
self contained settlement of comfortable size — neither, 
too large nor too small, but, large enough to contain 
ever)^ thing that the Sastras prescribed that a village 
shall be provided with, and to engage people who 
live there, in right and proper enjoyments and in its good 
government. It is a settlement which secures for the agricul- 
tural communit}' living in it, “health}'^, natural and economic 
conditions of life”. It is industrial to the point of producing 
its due share of commodities; it is urban to the point of 
possessing residential amenities of no mean order and accom- 
modating a reasonable number of agriculturists and few 
traders and others, to live healthily and conveniently in con 
fined areas. It is indeed, a civilised settlement and a pleasant 
place to live in, planned from the beginning, so that the most 
appropriate environment was available for both workers and 
works. In fact, the term ‘grama’ conveys the idea of a 
village well balanced, and smoothly woring organism of life 
and labour, being located on such a site in such a locality, 
under such environments, and so planned, that agricultural 
industry can be carried on in the most efficient and economical 
way possible. 

By living in villages, the community who operated in 
the animal and 'vegetable kingdoms is . enabled to devote 
themselves exclusively to their works as tenders of cattle and 
tillers of the soil and partly as traders. It can enjoy perfect 
happiness, health and contentment. The question of growing 
population does not require such complex solution in India as it 
is now found in the industrial countries of the west, because as 
population increases attempts can be taken to plan fresh areas^ 
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suitable for cultivation and' habitation, and so under a planned 
system of agricultural development, if will be quite an easy 
matter, to protect them and to maintain them, and produce 
sufficient food for them all, and additional villages can be 
formed for their habitation very economically. 

The agricultural mode of life is superior to all modes of 
life. The reknown saint Tiruvalluvdr in his Kural alludes to 
this same fact thus — “The one that lives by tilling the soil is 
the one that lives a real life, for, all others are his humble 
servants that depend upon him for their sustenance”. The 
Indian scriptures also — “Agriculture and trade supply all 
men with the means of subsistence. These and similar other 
acts shall be pursued by many persons in such a way that 
they may not suffer injury. If persons engaged in such 
pursuits suffer or feel a sense of insecurity, the kingdom incurs 
loss and will eventually decay. It is they who bear the burden 
of the kingdom, and support the other people”. So much so, 
even the works on Indian Town Planning — the Silpa and 
Vastu Sastras make separate , treatment of, or make it a 
primary duty of the State — the planning or layout of villages. 
The very’ fact that the systems of planning laid down in the 
Silpa Sastras refer mainly^ to villages, must show that the 
villages have been primary concern of the authorities who 
held charge of them, and their planning and upkeep have been 
receiving very great consideration and attention. 

In the Artha Sastra of Kautilya it is laid down as 
follows — 

“ \’illage 3 consisting each of not less than a hundred 

families and not more than five hundred families of agricultural 

people, with the boundaries (including the land under culti 
vation and comprising the whole village-ship) extending aS"far 
as a Kros (average 2,250 yards square) or two and capable of 
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assisting each other shall be formed. Boundaries shall be 
denoted by a river, a mountain, forests, artificial boundary 
walls or fences, or by rows of trees such as ‘salmali’ (silk 
cotton trees) ‘ sami ’ (acasia suma), and ‘ ksheera ’ vriksha 
(milky trees)”. 

It is also pointed out that villages shall be established^ 
throught the kingdom for the sake of administrative efficiency 
and prosperity, and that “either by including people of other 
provinces or desas to immigrate or by causing the excessive 
population from the over crowded and thickly populated centres i 
to be transferred, villages ma}'^ be constructed either on new 
sites or on old sites”. ' 

The salient features of a simple type . of a village 
according to the science of Indian Town Planning are : — 

Each village should have at least two main large 
roads, one running north to south and another running east 
to west and a large boulevard road -running all round the 
village. The main north to south and east to v^est roads 
should intersect each other at t^e centre of the village, 
where a temple or a public hall surrounded b}^ garden 
should generally be built. Each of the four blocks into which 
the village is divided by the main roads, should be further sub- 
divided into small blocks by streets which should be straight 
and run from one end to the other of each mainblocks joining 
with the central main roads and the , outer boulevard. The 
two main roads crossing at the centre should have houses 
on both sides or shops only on one side, facing the road. The 
buildings on these main roads should be at least two store 3 ^s 
; high. The surrounding boulevard ma^^ have houses on one 
side. All the other streets should be occupied bj^ detached 
residential buildings on both^sides. The houses of all classes 
of people should have uniform or harmonious designs with 
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good outward appearance, and their height should correspond 
in every street as far as practicable, and all 'buildings in a street 
should have the same number of- storejs. The village should 
be provided with all the necessary public buildings, siich as a 
school, librar)^ guest-house, club, choultry, museum, theatre, 
etc, along the boulevard. Tanks and wells should be provided 
in all the inhabited parts and located in each quarters as can 
conveniently be reached by the inhabitants of the various 
blocks. Temples of public worship as well as the public 
commons, gardens, parks and recreation grounds should be 
similarly situated. The drains should be made to run towards 
the sloping side of the village. Each village should have a 
broad belt of land surrounding it occupied b}' trees, gardens 
and woods and common pasture grounds for cattle and also 
an encircling wall furnished with gates on all the four 
sides and a brick-lined moat or an artificial channel connected 
with an)' river or filed with perennial water or with water 
drawn from some other source”.' 

The planning of the towns and cities also should be on 
the same lines and principles of garden village planning, and 
on a large scale and with necessary additional conveniences 
and amenities. The difference between a village and a town 
or city is that while the latter is somewhat an artificial 
development the former is a natural and fundamental linit 
under the ancient planning of a kingdom. In a village, nature 
directly plays an important role and it may be said to be one 
complete garden interspersed with human habitations; whereas 
in a town or city which focuses and embodies the industrial, 
commercial, administrative and socio-political life of people, 
certain artificial considerations are also brought in and it has 
to be planned not mere]}' as garden village but also with due 
regard to industrial, commercial, and other coniderations. 
In general principle, however, the purams, pattanams, nagarams 
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and purees are planned on the garden village ideal. The 
puram is a garden town in the midst of its satellite garden 
villages, planned specially for industrial development, beaides 
being a mother village and a central place of administration 
cf 10 villages. The pattanam is a garden town in the midst 
of its satellite garden industrial towns and garden villages, 
planned specially for the development of large scale trade and 
of commerce with distant places besides being a mother 
industrial town and a central place of administration of 10 
industrial townships or 100 villages. The nagaram is a garden 
city in the midst of its satellite garden commercial towns, 
garden industrial to\^ ns and garden villages, planned speciall)'- 
for the civil and military administration besides being a 
mother commercial town and a control place of administration 
of 10 commercial town-ships, or 100 industrial town ships, or 
1,000 villages. Similarly the puri is a garden capital city of 
the whole desa or province, planned specially for the general, 
social, religious, educational and political advancement, besides 
being the mother administrative city and the chief centre of 
administration of 10 administrative city-ships, or 100 commer- 
cial town-ships, or 1,000 industrial, town-ships, or 10,000 
villages. 

'^'Classificaiion of Towns From Military 
Considerations. 

Towns are divided primarily into 3 classes (Vastu 
Ratnavali, page 37) from the locality selected for the const- 
ruction of a fort : — 

Bhu Durga (Underground fort). 

Jala Durga (Water fort) 

Adri Durga (Hill fort). 
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"^Chief Objects of Town Planning. 

Conclusion. — I shall conclude this chapter with the 
following observations, — If there had been in the past any 
first attempt that has been successful in the planning of towns 
and cities on the basis of the village unit and on the garden 
%dllage ideal as well as in the communal ideal, it is to be found 
in India. I may even go to the extent of sa3'ing that India 
has been formost to adopt these ideals to • perfection. The 
chief objects among others, aimed at by, the town Planning 
system adopted in ancient times in India are: — 

(1) To establish and plan in an ideal way five centres 

' of occupation, vi^, the agricultural centre, the 

industrial centre, the commercial centre, the 
administrative centre, the political, religious 
and social centre. 

(2) To provide homes for the different classes of 

people with due regard to their socail customs 
and status in life, and proximity to place of 
work or engagement. 

(3) To reserve sites for houses free of cost and 

without:^powcr to sell awa)’ the same, that is, 
if the land is not required or usd up bj anj' 
body, it maj’- be transferred or allotted by the 
State without having to pay anything for tlie 
land. 

(4) To secure all the conveniences for domestic living 

for all the communities alike to provide pro- 
perly maintained gardens, groves and selected 
trees within the city at selected places and 
there by creating health}', beautiful and serene 
conditions. 
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(5) To maintain communal life- and consciousness 

in the allotment of places for public squares, 
public bathing places, rest houses and other 
communal needs, and in locating in seclusive 
places, communal burning and burial ghats and 
bathing places, slaughter houses etc. 

(6) Generally a villages, town or city as a whole is 

conceived with reference to some definite 
S 3 'Stem or orderly development, and land laid 
out for different purposes such as, residential, 
roads, streets, parks, gardens, palaces, temples, 
tanks, play-grounds, sporting places, schools 
and colleges, charitable instituions', etc., and 
kept as public or communal property or pro- 
perty held or transferred in trust. 

In early times, when Government was responsible for 
the planning and development of the villages, towns and 
cities, Town i'lanning was practised consistently with the 
Sastras — it maj' even be said to have been imposed on the 
people. It was not however, the outcome of the whim of ah 
autocratic ruler or the fancy of an aristocratic or orthodox 
community but one largely bound up with national well-being 
and having as its object the development of villages towns 
and cities for “convenience, sanitary conditions and amenity.” 

One Mr. Dutt has written a book on “Town Planning 
in Ancient India” in which he has skimmed from the ancient 
writings the references to the subject. Those of you who are 
sufficiently interested should have a copy of this book. 
From it you will see that there was an Indian Art and 
Science of Town Planning. If we w'ant the development of 
Indian Nationality a knowledge of Ancient Indian Town 
Planning theory and practice w’ould do of real assistance in 
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the evolution of a modern town planning system, suitable to 
Indian conditions; for, it must be realised that the practice of 
modern town planning must be made to suit local and natio- 
nal needs due to climate, community, custom, caste, trade, 
commerce, industry and agriculture, and that in this respect 
conditions in India are somewhat more complicated than in 
any ether country in the world. There is, of course, a logical 
limit to the usefulness of experience of modern townplanning 

in other countries where conditions often are totally dissimilar. 

Though the main principles of town planning are more or 
less the same throughout the world, the real difficulty begins 
when the practical adaptation of those general principles 
is saught. 

With the development of science, religion may not hold 
the same dominating place in realms ‘which ma}'’ by man}' be 
considered to be outside of its scope /. e. economic and mate- 
rial, but on the other hand it is possible that India has some- 
thing to teach the world in respect to a fundamental^ unit) 
between the material, and spiritual, and the permeation o 
ever}' da}' actions with the religious atmosphere, something 
of value, possibly that may have been lost in the scienti ic 
materialism of the West. 

Important Items in Town Planning- 

I may also mention to you some of the important items 
required to be dealt with in the planning of villages, towns an 
cities in the ancient Sastras: — 

(1) Temples shall be built in every village, town and cit} . 

(2) Palaces and mansions shall be built in appropriate 

places in towns and cities, for the residence of the administra 

tor and other chief officers. ^ 

(3) Bungalows and dwelling houses 

classes of people that lead a domestic mode of life sia 
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built in the parts respectively assigned to each. 

(4) Chutrams, matams and special resting places or 
homes shall be built in different parts for the people who lead 
the three inodes of life, viz., Brahmacharin, Sanyasm and 
Vanaprasta modes of life. 

(5) Boarding and resting houses shall be built in 
isolated places for travellers and pilgrims to halt and mess. 

(6) Mantapams and chavadies shall be built at conve- 
nient intervals to provide shelter to people from rains and sun. 

(7) Bungalows, reading rooms and clubs shall be built 
for the citizens to meet and converse and spend their leisure 
times joyfully and usefulijr. 

(8) Public halls and places of worship, public walks 
and maidans, public baths, parks, gardens, athletic sports and 
playing grounds race grounds, open air meeting places, cet, 
shall be provided in convenient places. 

(9) Colonies of houses and cottages for the poor and 
homeless people shall be built in isolated localities and near 

I the outskirts of a village, town or city. 

(10) Asrams and salas including school and college 
buildings, boarding and lodging homes for scholars and resea- 
rch students, located in the midst of large gardens with facili- 
ties for sports aiid playgrounds shall be provided in 
covenient places. 

(11) Gate ways, arches, fountains, statues memorials, 
etc, shall be built in various parts of the village, town or city, 
to enhance beaut}-. 

(12) Medical halls and dispensaries for giving medical 
treatment to people suffering from diseases and isolated homes 
for them to reside shall be built in as many places as possible. 

(13) Prisons and jails for punishing the criminals and 
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training bad people to follow right path/ shall be built in 
isolated places. 

(14) Public cattle yards and pounds for domestic 
animals such as cows and sheep to. rest and gra^e shall be 
provided near the outskirts of a village, town or city. 

(15) Public cart stands for carts and vehicles and 
stable for horses and bulls shall be built at convenient 
intervals. 

(16) Parnasdlds or hermitages for saints and venerous 
men to live shall be built in the midst of spacious gardens and 
topes near the outskirts of a village town or city. 

(17) Markets and shops- for trade and sale shall be 
located in the specified quarters of a village, town or city. 

(18) Manufacturies, store house . of forest produce 
arsenels, etc, shall be located , in certain specified localities so 
as not to be a source of ‘danger to health or fire, 

(19) Cremation and burial grounds, and special tomb 
sites shall be provided in the specified quarters* 

(20) Tank, reservoirs and wells shall be distributed 
all throughout. 

(21) Broad streets and roads, avenues, promenades, 
sidewalks, special passages and lanes shall be laid out in 
conformity to the system of planning adopted. 

(22) Special sites for weaving, dyeing, handicarfts and 
industries shall be provided in suitable places. 

(23) Theatres, libraries and silpa sdlas, (museums or 
halls or arts ) shall also be provided. 

(24) Spacious gardens and ^topes where fruit trees, 
flower plants and medicinal shrubs may be grown and birds 
of innuTiirable variety may live and sport shall be provided. 

Generally the planning of a village, town or city shall 
provide for all matters that are conducive to the common 
-..well-being of all human, animal. and vegetable lives. 
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*Oar Places of Pilgrimage Are Health Resorts. • 

“Our places of pilgrimage are really health resorts 
developed by our ancients with a zealous care. They realised 
the hygienic value of plunge baths in a country like India and 
spent crores of rupees in the construction of tanks near famous 
temples. But now such places have become breeding places 
of disease. When you see the waterfalls, the natural forest 
scenery and the pure and sweet water called Therthas, you 
will have to admit that almost all the beauty spots in India 

have been reserved as health resorts and made sacred in the 
name of God. If we, as degenerate Indians, have been closing 

them down and polluting them through ignorance, it is our 
own fault. When we learn the real meaning of the institu- 
tions wisely found by our ancients, we will be proud of 
carrying on their civilization for centuries to come and keep 
India’s glorious banner high”. 

I will conclude this Chapter — by stating that a sacred 
and monumental work, indeed, it would be if all our villages, 
towns and cities were re-established in accordance with the 
ancient system and principles of Town Planning, and in 
them were found, not only apposite and sanitary habitations, 
humble but good dwellings with costless art, with elevating and 
refined taste, but also furnished with that sweet spirit of 
content which should cause their occupants to say:- 

“ Here reigns content, 

And Nature’s child Simplicity, long since 

Exil’d from polished realms. Here ancient modes 

And Ancient manners sway; the honest tongue 

The heart’s true meaning speaks, nor masks with guile 

A double purpose; industry supplies 

The little temp’rance asks, and rosy Health 

Sits at the frugal board. 




ADH1N15TRMI0H Of PDBUC HEfttTH ANCIENT, , 

INDIA. , 'r 

Down from the Vedas the average expectation 
of age of Hindus was a hundred yearsi It was 
the ' prayer of -early Hindus to Gods that they 
rriay bestow upon them prosperous, ' healthy arid 
beneficial life of over hundred years.' The 'USual 

benediction ‘ Satham jeeva Saraflo vardliamaana ityapi. 
nigamo bhavati ^ Sathamiti . Satham: deergliraaayuii’ 

May thou live' a hundred years developing with 
prosperity, says Veda. ‘ Saanthi rasti, '< TUStU 
pastu • Piishtipastu; Vriddhirastu ; Aviglmamastu ; 
ftayushyamastu ; Aarogyamastu. 

' * ’ . ^ . 

May there be peace to all. ! May there , be 
contentment to'^all! May there be, prosperty ! 
May there be growth ! May' there be no impedi- 
meuts to yoiir efforts !. May there be long 
life ! M^y there be health to all ! 

Swasti Prajahhyah Paripalayantam 
N yayena Margena Maheem Maheesah 
Go Brahmanehhya Subhamastu nityam 
LoUah SamasiaJt SuJiliino Bhavanftc. 

‘ May there be PeaceUo all people ! May the 
kings' rule this earth proceeding on the right 
.path-! Ma3' there be alwa3>'S health and prospetit3^ 
to cows and Brahmanas I ( Cow, here, is symbolical 
of.. prosperit3’^ and Brahmaua is symbolical of 
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regulation of dharma and intellectual superiority). 
May all people be bappy !’ 

IDEAL OF PEACE AND PROSPERITY. 

This great ideal of peaceful and prosperous 
life was based upon tbe beneficent rule of the 
king on which depended the happiness of the 
people. Athongh the king was allpowerfnl, his 
powers in Hindustan .were limited, by a code of 
laws which he should obey as well as every citizen. 
The punishment imposed upon the king who went 
wrong was much more severe than the punishment 
imposed upon an ordinary citizen. Usually 
there used to be a number of ministers holding 
different portfolios and the village a mi 
nistration generally was of the nature o 
self-determination. Every village was more 
less an autonomous unit whose comforts were 
considered foremost and who, after satisfying 
own needs, helped to build up a 
empire, by the surplus of their produce 6^ 
torical background. 

ADHARM^, THE FOREMOST CAUSE 
OE DISEASE 

Of all causes of disease, the Hindus.considered 
Adharma (unrighteous conduct) as the foremos 
In the case of; the state, the unrighteous con uc 
of the leaders was considered to bs rgspopsl S. 
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for all ill-b Wliole ivillages were destroyed, 

on account .f Adharnia of the leaders.. Desa- 
nagaraiiigama-Janapada-pradhaanaali- dharmamutkraraya 
Adharmena Prajaam Vartayantl. Tadasrito-paasritaah 
Poupajanapadaah Vyavatiropajeevinascha ttiamadharm- 
am Abhivardbayaiiti...Tatah Uddhwam-sante Janapadab. 

While tracing the causes of epidemic diseases they 
- observed that at the root of all evil and ill-health, 
lies greed which starts with slight overeating by 
those who happened to possess a little more than 
what they needed. This greed (Lobha) gradually 
became the cause of exploitation of the weak, 
personal jealousies, pride, haughtiness and quar- 
rels amongst individuals and wars amongst states. 
Thus, wars were also included in epidemic 

diseases which also arose out of the one cause 
viz., Adharma. Tatba Sastrabbvasyaapi Adbarma eva 
haturbbavati. Charaka vimana Chapter 3. 22 

Whereas in the case of contagious diseases 
of the body, the germ of infection was the invi- 
sible microbe, the virus, in the case of ware 
infects the minds of leaders and through them* 
the contagion spreads to whole State which is 
thereby destroyed, 

, THE Three agencies. 

There were three agencies through \vhditl 
Dharma or righteous conduct was preached, 
fostered and admiuistered in Hindusthaui Th^ 
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■first agency ‘consisted 'of the codifiers' of law 
such as Manu. • 

- The second agency was the Gurnkula whicli 
taught the theory and practice of ^ the rules'- of 
'health. The third agency was the magistracy ' in 
the State who punished wrong-doers severely 
I Arthasastra- gives "instances 'J' of ' severe punish- 
ment imposed • upon those whd'-' -polluted the 
streets. To allow drainage from the house of ‘'an 
individual citizen to pass into the street or into 
the compound of a neighbour was punishable 
,with severe punishment. See page 42.’ To - achieve 
this end,' "it ■ was ordered . 'that > no house, shall 
occupy more than one half of the vacant site ' on 
^ which the building stood and' that a minimum 
’spacei called veedhika or fore-court, of 8 to .O.feet 
should be reserved in'-'’ front of the -house;' this 
being definitely fixed at one-third of the wfdth 
of the street — In this manner the 
refuse of each honse was absorbed in- the -garden 
for the benefit of the population' both froih the ec- 
onomic, aesthetic aud health-point of view. Thus 
thi 3 whole of 'Hisdusthan developed into a‘ healthy 
and prosperous garden*eolony an villages and cities 
expaiiCled. It was the .ideal of ancient Hindusthan 
to banish poverty and disease from the country 
and if an}' disease unavoidably eSisteds -hospitals 
were built throughout the 'country to serve both 
human beings and ppimals. The pirlnciplpc pf 


' Municipal l^oar^s, 


kii 

<AlliniS3. ( nonviolence, ) ando* -( cliarity 

Hb' all other living beings) were -so fostered that* it 
was a ciime to injnre even a plant uniiecefsauily, 

' although, however^ the- rule -was, that lower 
organisms had always' -to- serve for the good- and 
well-being of' 'the' higher "Organism. '• This service 
war considered to be the Swadharma of'the ^indivi- 
dual tnd ?he State had to see that this Swadharma 
was administered properly. It was'- the - duty of 
the State to sefe’ that the weak' weremot oppressed 
by the ’ strong.' We give, hereunder, a few quota- 
tions regarding the conditions of civic 'institutions 
/that existed 'in the' days' of ‘prosperous Hindustan. 

' . • • MHNieiPAL BOARDS , , : ^ 

' (Under /Maury anjKings).! - 

The administration of the cities was-provid- 
ed for by the formation of a Municipal .Comrnission 
.consisting of thirty members, , divided into 
six Boards or Committees of five mernbers each. 

.. The first Municipal Board was entiusted 
with the superintendence of everjithing relating 
to the industrial aits, and it was responsible for 
fixing the rates of, wages and enforcing the use 
of. pure aud sound materials. Artisans were 
regarded as being devoted to the ■ royal -servicej 
and capital punishment was inflicted on any 
perEonJIwho ■ impaired the efficiency of a craftsman 
by csuBing'theTosa'of.a hand or aB oyR* 
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The 'Second.. Board devoted its energies to 
the case • of foreign residents and visitors. All 
foreigners were closely watched by officials, who 
provided suitable lodgings escorts and Medical 
attendance. _ Deceased strangers were, decently 
buried and their estates were handed over to the 
persons entitled. 

The , third Board- was responsible for the 
systematic registration of births and deaths. 
Kven the Anglo-Indian administration with its 
complex organisation., and European, notions of 
the value of statistical information, , did not 
attempt the collection of vital statistics until 
ver}' recent -times and --always has experience of 
great difficulty in securing reasonable accuracy 
in the figures. 

' ‘ ' f ' 

The fourth Board dealt 'with trade and 
commerce, regulated sales and enforced the use 
of duly stamped weights and measures, 

The fifth Board was responsi.ble for the 
supervision of manufacturers on similar lines* 

The sixth Board had the dut^^ of collecting 
a tithe (1/lb) of the value of goods sold and 
evasion of this tax was punishable with death* 

In addition to the special department^ duties 
ftboVg detailed, the ' Municipal Commissipners ifl 
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tWir collective capacity were required to cautrol 
all tile affairs of tlie city, and to keep in order, 
tke markets, temples, harbours, aud 'all 
public work's. Vincent Smith — (Page l27t' 128'.)’ 

VILLAGE ASSOCIATIONS. . 

(Under Chola Kings) 

The details of the working of the ancient 
village associations or assemblies are . especial^’’ 
interesting and prove that the Government was 
by no means a mere centralised autocracy. The 
village assemblies possessed considerable admini- 
strative and judicial powers exercised under the 
supervision of the crown officials. 

There were five ‘ great assemblies ' which 
checked the autocrac}^ by Tamil Kings and 
comprised the people, priests, astrologers, physicia- 
ns aud ministers. 

VILLAGE, THE UNIT OF GOVERNMENT. ■ 
(Under Chola Kings) ii. 

} 

The village was the unit of Government. The Indian 
village or township is not merely a collection of 
houses, forming a village or town but a division 
of territory, three or four miles or more in 
extent, with its careful distribution of fixed 
occupations for the common good, with -.its 
iptertwiniug aud interdependence of individual, 
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family/iand /communal- interests; - with' 'Its -perfecti 
provision for.' political independence and autonomy. 
isi;the original type.. — the first ‘germ of .all tlie 
diviJioos iof rural ''and' civic 'society, ( Mbnier 
Williams, M.A.C.I.B. Page 455). 

Modern ■’ Governinehts would be' happier n 
they could command equally' ''effective local 
agency ( 'Vincent Smith Page 404 ). The Indian 
village organisation has existed almost unaltered 
since its first description, in the code of Manu, 

five centuries B. C. It has survived all the retigious, 
political and "physical convulsions from which India 

has sutfe"ecl. Invader after invader ; has . ravage 
the country with fire and sword; internai wars 
have carried devastation into every corner of tbe 
land, , tyrannical oppressors have desolated its 
homesteads ; famine has decimated its peasantry-, 
superstition and delusion have made' .havoc: of a , 
religion-^but the simple, self-contained. Indian 
township has preserved its constitution intact, i 
customs, its precedents and peculiar institutions 
uucbange l and unchangeable amid all other changes, 

( Mouier Williams M.A.C.I.B. Page 455.) 

PROVERBIAL PROSPERITY OF 
ANCIENT HINDUSTAN. 

India can enrich 3 ^ou with gold and precious 
ores, with diamonds and precious stones with coa 
mid iron. She can pour out before 5 'ou wheat an 
grain of all kinds, oil and sugar and every couceiv 
able species of vegetable and mineral produce. 
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Byen in tbe da3^s of Rama tlie pro.pession tliat 
.w,eut out to meet him from the capital of Oudh 
included .rdetal - workers,, coppersniitlis, ivo'ry- 
'worlcers, crystal-cutters, glass - makers, iiila^^ers, 
.umbrella - makers, perfumers, bair-dressers, 
fish-mongers, musical instrument-rnakers paluters, 
distillers, seedsmen, gardeners, parjtridge dealers, 
basket-makersj-brick- makers, plasterers, architects, 
clothiers, with the headmen of guilds bringing up 
the rear. 


India can clothe you In soft vestments of silk, 
wool, cotton, cambric and embroideiy. She can 
call forth your' admiration by matchless’’ examples 
“ of 'industrial and decorative art, of unrivalled 
manual 'skill,' of- consummate taste and dexteidty 
, (displayed in every kind ;of manufacture. No one 
. could, fail to admire the .^exquisite carvings, the 
delicate filigree work, the artistic, feeling displayed 
in the fashioning of ornaments ; the gorgeous 
richness of the kincob wor^, with its gold, silver 
and silken 'threads, woven into'* the texture of the 
fabric ; the tasteful designs and matchless' coTduring 
of the Cashmere and Delhi Scarfs ‘and 'shawls ; 
tl,ie marvellous skill in sandalwood . carving; the 
sumptuous ^gold and silver plate work and highly 
tempered weapons of steel..^ , ‘ 

•Histor}^! has preserved for us the glorious 
.stories of. the Buddhistic times. It ih said that 
i.Asoka’s empire ,was bigger ifeu the British Indian 
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Empire of to-day and . that he rilled this vast 
empire with the aid of four viceroys from his 
seat at Pataliputra by the promulgatiop of the 
benevolent principles , of truth, , Ahiinsa and self- 
sacrifice which form the -basis of the creed of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

DBVELOPAIENT ' OF;"' MEDICINE ' ’ 

' IN ASOKA’S ' TIME'. 

In his reign the art of medicine was highly 
developed as every other ‘ art. ' ’ ' ' 

‘'The time of Asoka had also .seen medicine 
developed to a gleat extent. There was a State 
Pharmacy where medicines were prepared. • 

Marginal furrows between any two rows of 
crops were utilised for the plantation of fragrant 
plants, medicinal herbs and the like. 

Such medicinal herbs that grow in marshy 
lands were grown not onlj^ in grounds siiita c 
for them but also in pots (Sthalyam). ” 

Kautily'^a’s Artha-Sastra. 

Incrip tions were also laid on pillars and 
stupas containing rules of good conduct for the 
moral and physical development of the masses. 

(BUILDINGS. )-Hospitals In Ancient India, 
i The building of the hospital should be strong 
and not exposed to strong winds. Every 
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it should have access to plenty of air, i. e., freely 
ventilated, spacious enougli_fer walking about freely 
with ease, hot too. near any high and huge 
buildings or obstructions, not exposed to smokci 
sun, moisture, or dust, and not exposed to injurious 
sounds. . feelings, forms, tastes and smells." Upakal- 
paniyam Adhyayam - Charaka. Sutrasthanam 
Chap 15.- , . 

, *‘The house should be certified by experts in 
Bugineering, should have easy stair - cases 
morters and pestles, lavatories, bath^- rooms and 
kitchens, 

. LABOUR ROOM. 

“It shall have different compartments fitted 
with necessary furniture according to definite 
calculations, shall have the walls painted according 
to taste and shall have each compartment definitely 
divided' ’ off by suitable screens. It shall have 
eastern or southern gateways and each apartment 
shall measure -not less than eight- hastas (yards) in 
length and. four hastas in breadth and shall be 
decorated with Toranams ( flags and buntings ) 
of an auspicious nature. “ 

CHILDREN'S APARTMENTvS. 

"The children’s apartments ( Rumaragaraiii ) 
choujd be certified to be good by expert engineers, 
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and they should, be handsome, free irom' dai'‘knessi 
free, from winds but haying free breeze, strong 
aud should have, separate compartments for water; 
morters, urinal, lavatory, .bath-room and kitchen.'” 

■ ‘ A‘TTENDANTS"'IN A-= HOSPITAL. 


“ A body of attendants should be. secured who 
are of good behaviour, who are distinguished for 
purity aud. cleanliness' of habits," attached ■ to the 
person for whose service they are'6n'gaged/-possefesed 
of cleverness atid • skilL endued with’-' kindness' 
skilled in ever}^ kind of service that apatieht 
may require, clever , in bathing or washing, a 
patient, well conversanf in rubbing the limbs or 
raising the patient or -assisting .him :in. walking, 
or.- .moving' about, .well-skilled, iu .making or 
cleauiug beds, competent, to. pound, .drugs, ■> ready 
patient and . skilfnl in ^waiting , 'Upon' one that is- 
ailing, never unwilling to . do .anyyact .that they, 

niay be commanded (by • the;,. physician or, patient - 

to To.” ,;Charaka, Sutra: Sithana, -Chap- > 
Upakalpaniyam Adhyajmm. ,, — 


NURSES;^-- " 

■' Kutsc should be loving, pure in body, speech 
and miudj capable and intelligent,'” 


'' Again thete should be kept a numhef oi 
men skilled in vocal flttd ins’truniental mhde, JD 
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hymns,' enbomiunls and eulogies, conversant with, 
and .skilled in, reciting verses, pleasant. d;Ecoui;ses,, 
narratives, stories and , legendary histories, clever, 
in reading the face and understanding what is 
wanted by the patient, approved and liked by 
him upon whom they are to wait, fully conversant 
with all the requirements of time and place and 
possessed of such politeness as to become .agreeable- 
companions. Charaka, Sutra Stbana. ' • Chap. , 15 
Upakalpaniyam Adhyayami ' • i 

TJTKNSILS AND CLOTHING. ' . , • ' 

' ^ ” - !j 

“Small vessels or caps, larger .vessels - for, 
washing the hands and ,face, water vessels, or. 
Gangalams, small Jars or chembus dishes, metallic 
or earthem pans and kundas, hollow vessels 
for 'covering articles, wooden or metallic ladles,; 
mats, shawls made of cotton and wool, vessels 
for boiling oils and ghee, and churning rods for 
preparing fomay and cooling medicines.” Charaka 
Chap. 15. Upakalpaniyam Adhyajam.’ 

f » 

“ 'There should also be kept coverings for 
patients made of skins -of finest quality, small- 
pieces of cotton and woollen cloth, strings and 
cords, beds and seats, vessels called bringaras, a 
variety of deep spittoons full of water, and -flatter 
vessels for holding spittle and evacuations, all 
pHccd tcj^dy for uss, good ’ bedc ]^lafi«d upon 
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bed'steads and overlaid- 'with white - sheets and’ 
pillows for use when sleep is-, needed ’abd'darpets 
for lying down dr sitting upon.- ' ' :v .. 

' ' • ' INSTRUMENTS. ' 

“ There' should be kept articles necessary for 
the operations- of Sneha, , Sweda and Abhyanga,. 
Pfedeha- ’ (plasters), rParisheka (;fonienta,tions ), 
Anulepa ( rubbing ),'Vo*nitting,, Purging, applicafipn; 
of oily and other kinds of Enemata, Errhines, 
Urination and ipassing^of stools well-washed mullers 
and flat stones that are smooth and rough, and 
neither' smooth nor rough and diverse kinds of 
instruments domestic "and -surgical, ■ Dhuma Netra 
(smoking tubes), Vasti ■ Netra ( enema' tubes ), 
Uttaravastika (vaglual irrigator), brushes and swabs, 
balancesand weights, measuring. vessels and baskets 
Charaka Sutra, Chap. 15, Upakalpaniyam Adhyayain., 

' ' ' ' .j'. ■ ■ ' , " 

D^ET AND'ivrEDICINE.- 

‘‘The mansion should also be stored with an 
adequate ’ supply of Eava .‘•( Perdix Chinensis ), 
Kapiujala ( francoline partridge ), Sasa (hare), 
Hafiua (deer), ; Ena (black antelope) ,Mriga Matrika 
(a' species of deer fatter towards the abdominal 
and' hinder parts), Urabhra (sheep)' and cows 
yielding copious milk, of quiet disposition, healthy, 
liavlng all calves living and well tended with' food 
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‘ and drink and'' drink 
‘^properly clea'ned.” 

j , ‘‘In a Hospital drinks snck as Madlm, SeetkUi 
Sura, Sauveeraka Thnskodaka, Maireya, .Medaka, 
Dadki Dadhimancla, "Utkaswitli, Dkanyamla and 
^Mutkra should be kept ready” — Cbaraka Sutra 
Sthana, ,Cbap. 15, Upakalpaniyam, Adbyayam. 
"So also should be kept grains such as shall 
■Shastika, Mudga, Masha, 'Yava, Tila ,and,Kulutha 
,and fruits such as iBadari, Mridweeka, Kafiuarya, 

' Parushaka, Abhaya, Amalaka, Vibhithaka and 
diverse other articles fit for , the operations of 
, Sneha ^ind Sweda ” and articles that are both 
Bmetics and Purgatives, those that are Astringent 
(Sangrahauiya), those that increase the'^ appetite 
(Deepaniya), that promote digestion (Pachaniya), 
soothe the system (Upasamaniya), - those that 
destroy Vata, Pitta and Kapha and such other 
things . as may be needed in view ^ of other 
anticipated evils and other things again that may 
conduce to the ease, comfort and happiness of the 
patient, should similarly be kept ready.” 
Upakalpaniyam Adhyayam Cbaraka'. - 

HOSPITALS IN SOUTH INDIA. 

An Edict dated 1067 A. D. by Veerachola 
Maharaja of Choladesa refers to a Hospital 
poptaining 15 beds for the use of the students of 


and''^kept' in' 'a fold'tha't is 
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.the college attached- ■ to \ the .temjDle of theyenka- 
teswara in the village of . Tirumakudal ...in 
Chengalput Distriict. 

The edict gives the names of ErsaniW RaSSB 

5^anam Vasaaliaraataki, DasamDoIadeereetaki, iKalyaariJ 
Lavanam, Lasunaadyeranda l^ailam, BilwaaW Ghritani, 
Dravavarti, Sunetravartiii and other ' preparations, of 
the koppital Pharmacopeia numbering twenty. 

" Another edict at Malakapuram’, Glilltur District 

‘ by Gahapati Dev. TI Century ''A'. D. refers to a 
grant of 20 acres of lahd for a maternity ' ho.Tjt*>i 
and another 20 acres iof -a Ceheral Ho'spital. 

The edict gives details of the 'salary paid Jo 
the ph 3 ^sician, surgeon and attendants and other 
expenditure incurred at the Hospital." 

“ • Prasutyarogya Sdlabhyari ' 
Prat 5 '-ekam Pnttikadway'am ” 

DEAPN EVEN FROM AN .l^NEMY. , 
Given the necessary funds every art would 
rlquris-h .at its lieight. The art of surgery, th^ 
art of curing poisons, etc have their seeds sti 
preserved in the science of Indian Ivledicine au 

I tell 3'OU that we are not very far. behind t lo 

West in the Science of medicine or even surgor}, 
The invention of the microscope and of. chloroforni 
a-e of very recent origin Knowledge is not an)^ 
body’s vested property. The Ayurvedists 
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^^Learn^ eyett,fironi. an Enemy. r 


easily acquire it* And therefore! I would: requeist 
you not to run away disappointed^ that we have 
lost , everything, '.can revive the, science and 

bring it to its original glory, We have no enmity 
with the western system as our principle is “lear^ 
ev4n^from‘an enemy.” We shall -never 'he averse 
to learn even from an’ enemy and’ to build up our 
sciences onceagaiui'i )< ij . h 


' This is what is 'said by • Charaka. “Even 
though the, words of advice be from an enemy, if 
.these words are laudable and conducive to -fame, 

' I »( 


longr life, health and .wisdom, ^ they shall be heard 
and,. I shall also -.be ^ acted -upon.” Buddhimaata 
amitrasyaapi dhanyam yasasyam aayushyam, 
poushtika'm, lonkyan abhy’upadisato vaChah ‘srota- 

‘ I ' ♦ ' i f 

vyam auuvidhaatavyam! cheti. Charaka'^ ' Viniah'a 
■Ch. 8:'V, 618. ' 


I 


I ( 

That is the right ideal for a student So. to a 

wise man there is no enemy ; the whole world 

is the teacher, It is only to thefunwise that there 

are enemies in this world.- Kritsno hi Loko 

Buddhimatam Aacharyah, Satru Scha Abuddhim- 

attaam eva. Charaka Viman. Ch. 8. 6/8. 

* • 


" The present system of governance aims at 
preserving order, rather than ensuring progress.” 
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^ This’ls ^s^id' by^'Sih'’|k. 'Vife'weswa^^^^^ 

.has been in the * sei'vice of' British Governmeiit 


j > r* ■ ^ 


for nearly thirty years. Jf^Js "the present , .^ysteta 

■ r/mi-’oi! i\ lo:-] ' ' ~ L '''j.-'iV'f 

pf. Government- that was "responsible for the declnie 

t;; ' i y^-rr^ ■ -' 'il!* lii.'V.' 

of, Indian medicine,-., alpu^gwith.jpther., Indian arts 
and sciences' and')S.O: it .isrthe;; duty pf /.eyeryfone 
here and outside to see that Indian'; artS) are johce 
again encouraged and that India is made the 
centre' of: 'attrabtiomtas Jifc; ; was jnf'vtiin.ps ^ipfiyore, 
h^oreign'e'rs'shdUld^ comfe'-’b’h'Pe ’morse' to'oltr m.pderh 
Takshasilks 'that ^are’^td arise ' in the' hear ''fnturei 
It IS .the ‘pride^ ’ o^f ' our" 'a’hbient glory -“'that** m'akes 
'you think' of ouir originality. If no Charaka 'or 
Sushrita.'is ..produced in , our modern Uhiyersmes, 
, it f. is. “because there . is no encouragement . fp^ 
originality j in the present-day system- of educatipy* 
But there is no need for despair What is required 
js earnest, honest and perseverent work. , 

; ■ : , ' ^ i • ' . ^ J •*« c-r w’-'i • 


nr-'r 


K’shudram hrida5’:a daurbalyanij: i,:'’ 

‘ tyaictwottitha Parautapat . ' 

’ f ' ] r' ' ' ' ' ' ' cf - ^ ^ - 

Geeta : Ch. % 

Young man : Cast -off this ignoble' ^ojection 

of heart, 1 Stand up and* do'*your* duty,* ' ' ■ ' ' ‘ 


'fhe definitiou ,of Aayur,veda^itsscopeand importance. 




: i' AYUkV'EDA '--’T ^OP* SCIENGB. * 

I,.,;, -:. m: si .r.:i 

'■;: > ‘‘Verily, " there' ■ 'is' nothing' . more j sacred than 
knowledge. Learn this by prostrating at'rthe: feet’ of, 
tif te^arher^ hy imyesti^atioja and bjr service.” 

, 7 * ip/pyder ^\understahd^.^^^ tiie .student 

must.. first le^rn the meaning o.f.\ the, terminology, 
and,' tile . language ' used . in.- Ajniryeda, The apiiroacH' 
of A;^uryecla to man Vis quite ., . different, Ttie' 
spiritual outlook. is Very important^. ' 

' ' '’■■■•' ' < , > ••,.;!■<.■ • ,v y ;i 

. ■ ■ ir ■ ■ -r ^ , ,, 

.If. the ..modern scientists iConnqt .understand, 
some of the; Ayurvedic. ;theories,: it ds,: ; because of 
the limitations -of- modern science. As and when 
science’ advances, the ayurvedic . lore becomes . more 
and., i-.more j viuder stand ahle,r T^o,: use my ..-Super, 
Science, "which ’means, that it is ;a. -welcome., combi- 
uatiou! Tof :... Phlioioph 5 ! ;,and'-;.:S,cieuce. Further 
Scientific Research will prove this one day, 
because truth niust' always’ prevail , ' V ; 
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AYURVEDA THH TOP SCIENCE 
TYPICAE ' MATTER/ 
SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE: . 

L. ■ Science^, has.' ibeeiir'definedf.'as j /specialised 
knowledge’- or , .‘ascertained ,^truth.’ According to 
this definition’, Ayurveda 'is’ a science, ’.because 
that which is not true cannot form part’ 'of 
Ayurveda.; The word ^ Ayurveda; means-, knowledge 
of the Science of-Eife,' : ;-i ,’ [? \ . r. 


' • • > . . 1 J ; A" 1 k ! 


'J J ‘ 


^ .2., In addition to. the methods of experiment 

and obsef yatiqh ’ which ’are ''.'tie sources^ of 
knowledge , in the Modern', Sciences/’ Ayurve'da 
a’cbepts I concentrated' meditation and intuition as .a 
method of acquiring^ knowledge. In ,this metbod .of 
acquiring knowledga through 'con'ceii'trated medita- 
tion, the ideas (Bhaavas) originate from inside 
without ' the aid'’ of any-' 'external ' stimulus ' V< 
perception '' through the ’Sense organs; Hfe-'who relies 
s'olely on '■ observation thinks 'mdre of' 'differences 
than ’ of- similarities. The -methc/ds :of :■ investigation 
in Ayurveda are more synthetic ‘leading to ' on’enesS) 
Adwaits, whereas' the tendency in Modern'Medi'cliie 
is more analytical leading to- ■ dissipation bf ideas. 

3. The idea that the , human hody.ris a pifiCfl 
of mechanism prevailed progressively^ during 

last two or three centuries. Any disease wac 
.Considered to be g breakdown in themachinp, which 
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Should' be set iight by adjusting' or 'repairing tbe 
damaged pattsi 'The attention to the' part ' of the 
particular orgah assumes^- greater - iihportance' :thah 
the ' ’ consideration ' o'f - the whole man. ‘ v'P^ y urveda 
cdnside'fs ■ man- • as a’ complex and inseparable 
combination of the material body, the s'ensesythe 
mind and the soul. Happiness in life depends upon 


the‘ control of the, senses. 

■ I - I W . 

■ .4i , ;Nothing in: ; Ayuryeda . can. be, contrary • to 
direct;, experience.! In:; the opening lines , of his 
text-book Susruta says. • • 


Susruta-Sutra 1-22, 

5. Whatever is stated by him is in accordance 

with ' '('i)' the' itdstimouy ' of' accepted; authorities 
(Aagama), (2), direct perception (Pratyaksha), 
(3) Inference ( Anumaana ) and (4) analogy 
(Upamaana). (Sootra . 1— 22). These four are the 
approved tests of accurate knowledge according to 
any.; science. In Ayurveda, anything that is 
contrary to reason is to be rejected. V ' ’ ' 

■Charaka says, ' 

Science may start from any Axioms. 

Sootra. 11-19, 

6. Science is now valued for its practical 
advantage. A science may start from any Get of 
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axioms .consistent- with one another .and, r. can 
construct a- working ; hypothesis' of jpractical utility> 
A:)i: good. ; : scientific; theory.. -^..accounts, for,. jcertain 
known ./factsi and enables.,; !us ito predict;^ new-, o^s 
which’ {'.can 'be. verified' by .,'obseryation:,'.; ^nd 
e:^epinieuti r-i--;' <:f vil :o 

•r'!:;.: :ri.' i ■ r-.-r r './■] ■ 

F. The theories propounded; in rAyurveda' 
explain a large number of apparently disconnected 
facts. These theories are” easily' understood by 
Ayurvedic Scholars and' Practitidhers. ''Ayhrveda is 
nbi: ''only S' practicai*' sdehce,' it 'Is also: >an‘ -aft 
requiring great skill. or,- ;:/-.' 

‘y -vSECTION 1. 

;; ” • ;THE^. FUNDAMENTAL : ' jTHEORIES n 

■' OF ^ Ayurveda'" ' ' ',o 

- •' r. Evolution.' - ■’' ) 

The evdliition' of the 'universe is"a'”*sp^hu^^ 
progression of inert matter into living matter ahd 
of living beings to higher and higher ' levels by 
the expansion of consciousness leading- 'ultimately 
to the all-conscious-The Brahman, Evolution is 
n'ot-piirposeless ; it is expansion of consciouniess 
and. the perfection aimed at is of, intangible diW” 
and' not of groeg matter, : 


3. 'PH^cs 
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■■'■I'liln&V ofihe Comtihimf EIcnw>l of Ihc , 

' UiiivcTSf a'iid y)ciu. 

'■ '8. The basic elements that coi.stitnle both 

tte' universe and man are Matter and Spinl 
Pancliabhutas and Puruslia. 

: , —(Cbaraka Shareera.'?— 2i). 

' 9i Just as ‘ there are incalculably many intnnte 

'cells in the structure of the human body^ so also 
there 'are incalculably -many units in the structure 
of ^the’ universe. (Ibid, 5' 4). 


10. He who sees the universe in himself and 
himself in the universe attairs true hnowledgc of 
the Self, for he 'realises that he and no one else 

f 

is responsible for his own pleasure and pain, 
Having acquired this knowledge, he performs all 
‘his actions in a spirit of selflessness, not expecting 
any fruit of his actions and in consequence 
he attains Moksha. 


3. Physics. 


' t 


11. The Universe 'consists of' atoms n'hich 
coritr,bnte to the five states of Walter ( not three 5 
wkeh correspond to the five'- senses of xi-» 
'atates are' Prithvi' (solid),' Aap t ■ 

(radiant heat and light) Vavn-ftL ^ 
and Alcaasa (the'spa’cW^^' state) 

Panchabhoota theory. ‘ *' - 
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These five, states, of matter ■ are , relative. 
The most rarefied, the Akaas^ estate, which is 
responsible ^fpr the production of sound, r is evolved 
from Ayyakta — the unmahifested primordial state. 
The other states are successively evolved. from the 
more rarefied elem.eht ‘ to the more , ahd_ more 
condensed state, until the most ' condensed state of 
matter,' narbelyV the solidj is reached. The ideal of 
the:: complete ^unification of energy. ;and matter 
•which modern, science; 'has . been' (-'attempting: to 
establish jand.. the ■ synthesis ;• of ■ the .'various 
phenomena of sound, electricity, light, heat,;;taste 
and smell were conceived by A3mrveda at a very 
earl}' date. ' • • -j' 

, It is the, senses ;of man, that .are responsible 

"for the, analysis of the different, kinds -of. waves of 
•several lengths,- so as to make them cognisable as 

the. different states of matter. ..In fact,, it is the 
.mind of man, acting through the senses, that 
classifies the phenomena and presents 'them to the 
Aatma ( the soul ) for recognition. If 3'®'^ remove 
the senses, there is no world, and there are no 
states of matter for man to cognise. Having 
.evolved from the : same Avyakta , ( Priniordia 
Matter), the. states of matter are theoretica > 
.convertible from one to another. The. Yogi ^ ° 
has attained Samaadhi (Self-realisation) sees them 
by Pratyaksha (direct vision) aud also can convert 
one state into another by' -breaking down ^ ^ 
atomic structure. ■ ' 


4', c Anatomy 
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4. Chemistry. 

There are six Rasas ( tastes ) corresponding 
to the six Indian seasons each season developing a 
particular Rasa to its best. The Rasas are Madhura 
(sweet), Amla (acid), Lavana (salt), Thikta (bitter), 
Ooshana (pungent), and Rashaaj^a (astringent). 

Substances having different Rasas have 
different pharmacological properties. All substances 
may be classified according to their Rasa 
constitution. Generally speaking, substances having 
a Madhura Rasa (sweet taste) contribute most to 
the promotion of nutrition. The Kashaaya 
(astringent) Rasa is the least nutritions and the 
intermediate Rasas have> less and less nutritions 
properties in the above mentioned order. See 
Principles of Ayurvedic Treatment hy^ the author. 

5. Anatomy. 

According to the Sankhya Philosophy which 
is accepted by Ayurveda, the human body is the 
result of the integration of three constituents, namely 

(a) The Sthoola Shareera, the gross material 
body, consisting of the gross states of matter, 

(b) The Linga Shareera or Sookshraa Shareera, 
the Subtle body. 

TT, . K^^arana Shareera, the Jeevaatma-tbe 
Ultimate Reality. 

Sookshma Shareera has IS constituents 5 
Mahat (intelligence), Ahankara (sense of self)' 
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Manas (mind), five organs of sense, five organs of 
action and five Tanmaatras (pre—atomic stages of 
the five states of matter). 

6. Heredity: 

Sukshma Shareera carries the Jeevaatma 
(individual' soul from one body to another. This 
explains the inherited tendencies in the tempera- 
ments of individuals and the extraordinary inherited 
skill in particular arts possessed by certain 
individuals. 

Charaka Shareera 2 — SI. 

These traits are called Vaasanas, or mental 
propensities which go with the mind from one 
body to another. 


7 . Physoi-lo^y , 

The normal health of a living being is based 
upon the equillibrium of three ingoing nutrients, 
sexen permanent tissues and three outgoing types 
of debris. These are called the 13 Dehadhaatus, 
The three nutrients charged with specific properties 
are called Tridhaatus ; when vitiated the}'^ are 
called the Tridoshas, They are called Vaata, Pitta 
and Kapha. The Sapta fseven^ Dhatus are Rasa 
(chyle or lymph), Rakta (blood). Maamsa (muscle) 
Medas (fat), Asthi (bone), Majja (bone marrow 
including brain matter) and Shiikra (sperm or 
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germ plasm) and tlie three Malasor types of debris 
are ; 1. faeces, 2. tiriue, and 3. perspiration 

The seven tissues, Rasa, Rakta, Maamsa etc. 
•Up J;o Sbukra are formed out of the tisues which 
are lower aud grosser in the scale. Shukra is the 
final essence of the tissue matabolism. The prasada 
(healthy) state of these constituents * leads to health, 
the vitiation of any of them leads to ill-health. 

The Thridhaatus in the Human Embryo. 

At conception, the Thridhaatus are contained 
in the fertilised ovum and are derived b 3 ^ a 
combination of the soul-— -Jeevaatma aud the several 
elemeuts from both the parents. In the faetus, 
when the three layers are formed, the ectoderm 
or the outer layer is predominantly made of the 
Vaata type of cells, the mesoderm or the middle 
la} er is made of the Pitta type of cells and the 
encocerm or the inner layer is predominantly 
made of the Kapha type of cells. 

The ectoderm contains the seusitiv points 
that cevelop into the sense organs, including the 
skin and the whole nervous system and this may 
be called the Vaata layer. We now know that the 
outer layer develops into the special sense organs 
^ud that a portion of the outer layer, which is 
involuted -and tucked into the mesoderm, 
develops into the brain aud the spinal cord and 
the whole nervcus system. 
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The mesoderm Is the precursor of the muscular, 
circulartory and other systems, This represents as 
it were the Pitta layer. 

Theendnderm is the precursor of the alimentary 
canal, the respiratory system, mucous membranes 
and probably also the lymphatic S 3 'stem. It may 
be called the Kapha lay-er. 

When the -foetus develops, the Thridhaahis 
are replenished from the mother’s circulation and 
after birth through the milk, which 'represents 
Shadrasa Aahara — food having six tastes. 

The plan of the 3 layer development (i. £•) 
Vaata, Pitta and Kapha is already in the first cell 
It is The soul that leads the plan according to 
its past karma (i.e.) hereditory factors. 

Kanna-T Jieory. 

Man Reaches Perfection After Many Births, 

?rfrcr ’trtk * 

Geeta 6—45. 

Fully perfected through manifold births> nia^’^ 

reaches the supreme goal of perfection. (Geeta 6 o) 

The soul shapes the plan of the develop nen 
of the cell and it determines what kind of organun 
the product is going to be (i.e ) whether it is going 
to develop, as a plant- cell, or an animal cel etc., 
whether it is going to develop into a stupid jm 


Karma-Tlieory, 


(Taamasa) or an emotional man (Raajasa) or an 
enlightened ma i(Saatwika)oriuto a Yogi (supercon- 
scious man.j““(See under Trigunaas below).^ltliougli 
the soul is common for all organisms, it helps the 
development of the different individuals 
in differeiit ways by the vestures or 
embodiments that it assumes in the several bodies. 
As an illustration, it maj' be said that a lamp in 
an irou case does not shine outside at allj whereas 
when the same lamp is placed in a cr5'Stal case, 
it shines brilliantly. 

An evolutionary process ir going on in Nature, 
which finally leads every organism from the state 
of inertia and unconsciousness to the state of all- 
power and all-consciousness — The Brahman. “By 
whatever way they go, they reach me finally,” 

Geeta 10 — 11 

To put it concretel}', the progress is from the 
mineral to the plant, then to the animal, man and 
God — that is-matter, life, consciousness, intelligence 
Or self-consciousness , and universal consciousness 
(i.e.) the Brahman. At the beginning of the ladder, 
we have pure matter, which is inert nnd 
predominantly Taamasa (i e.) the spirit is dormant 
and at the top, we have pure spirit (Buddha State) 
(i. e ) from dormant to enlightenment which reigns 
supreme. This is called the state of Trigunaateetha- 
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a state of transcending the three gunaas— Satwa# 
Rajas, and Tamas. Man has to reach this state 
developing self-denial (Vairaag 3 'a) and self-control 
(Ind riya Nigraha) through constant practice 
(Abhjraasa) 

Geeta- 

Nislikaaina Karum — Selfless Aciion. 

This perfection is facilitated by Nishkaama 
Karma, that is, b}' doing all his actions as a 
dedication to God ; bj’- this, all attachments will 
disappear and- the mind will be self-controlled. 
Peace and tranquility will be established. This is 
^^lf~realisation or Moksha. 

■ Geeta 6 — 1’^* 

This upward progression may be retarded by 
man b}'' ;his own actions. He can make or mar 
his progress b_v his own actions. 

Geeta 6—5 

Charaka Umnaada. Nidaana. 
Every man is the architect of his happiuess or 
miser3^ 

34. Karma is.the result of the eternal energ} 
Aadi Shakti-that is repousible for all visible 
phenomena in the universe. 
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The emanation of the primal and eternal 
energy that causes the birth of beings with different 
names and forms is called Karma* 

The Physiology of Nutrition, 

35. ' Considering histologically, the human 
body consists of (1) ingoing nutrients, (2) more 
or less stationary dhaatus (i e.) cells and tissues 
and (3) outgoing debris. 

36. The Nutrients-— thri-dhaatus-in their first 
phase are found in the alimentary caral as digestive 
iutces and as such they act upon thefood-'Shadrasa 
Aahaara— taken by men and convert it into their 
own form, out of the like portion of the fo )d. 
Tnis iK called Vipaaka, which in effect, increases 
the dhaatus concerned. There are three such 

ipaakaas bio-chemical changes which augment 
^ ® ^^ji'Doshas in the alimentary canal. The food 
ich is made up of Anna, Udaka, Praana, (i.e.) 
so ids, liquids and gaseous material, which in the 
ayurvedic language is called Sbadrasa Aahaara 
is thus converted to Kapha, Pitta and Vaata in 
t e different processes of digestion- The Thri 
aatns are called dhaatus, because, they support 
e body in their normal condiliou. In the 
J^tigmented form, in the alimentar}^ canal, they are 
ordinarily called Aahaara Rasa-Food essence and 
they are absorbed into the bodj' proper and enter 
first dhaatu called Rasa (chyle or lymph). 
They thus get mixed up with Rasa-Dhaatu and 
other dhaatus in the course ot their circulation. 
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In the alimentary , canal, they are separate by 
themselves and detached from the tissues and debris. 
(Sanghaata Avasthaa and Avyaapi). 

37 . The Thri-Dhaatus are absorbed by the 
cells in the mucus membrane of the alimentary 
canal and circulate in every part of the body. 
They provide the • cells and tissues with all the 
food materials that each requires for its nutrition 
and growth. Therefore, they are said to be nutrient 
material (Poshakaas). The Thri-Dhaatus together: 
may be described as the vital fluids or ingoing,^ 
organised protoplasmic, nutrient material, out of 
-which cells, tissues and organs are formed auo 
also nourished, The circulation of Thri-Dhaatus 
is more extensive than the circulation of lymph 
or blood. 

38 But, in the Pathological condition, Kapha 
has a tendency to get congealed and to obstruct 
the passages (Stotases) and it generally damag'®® 
the processes of lubrication ; Pitta has a teudenc} 
to become more liquid and to: weaken the‘dig6®^|°^ 
and vitiate the other bio-chemical processes iu 
body and Vaata has a tendency^to expand indefinite > , 
cause pressure and disturb the nervous activity o 
the vital forces in the bod5% This relationship « 
thri-doshaas and Sapta-dhaatus in the pathologica 
condition, is that of Dosha Dooshya— vitiator an 
vitiated. For further information, see 
Siddhanta or Deha Dhaatu Vignaanam b}' 
Laksbmipathi. 
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The Noimshmeiit of the Tissues and Metaholism.1 

39. The nourishment of the several cells, 
tissues and organs has been explained in Ajurveda 
on the aualog 3 ' of three illustra- tious 
( Susruta Sootra. Ch. 14 — commentary 
by Dulbana). 

1* The analogy^ of milk being converted into 
Cuid-Ksheera Dadhi Nyaay'a. 

2. The circulation and drainage on the analogy 
of irrigation channels and fields of crops. 
Here the food is brought to each cell, 
which selects whatever it wants and rejects 
or throws out what is not of auy^ use to 
it Kedaarakulya Nyaaya. The beautiful 
lotus draws its food from the dirty soil, in 
which it grows by^ a selective power bestowed 
on it by nature.— Susruta. 

3. The analogy of pigeons picking up whatever 

each wants from the thrashing floor— Khale 
Kapota Nyaaya. i 

I , 

40 The Rasa Dhaatu goes direct to the the 
heart and theu spreads in all directions and nourishes 
the whole body ( “ Kritsnam Sareeram Tarpayati”) 
“Sn. Soo A. 14-2 So, it is through the medium 
of the Rasavaha Srotases ( the ly^mphatics ) that 
the nutrieuts-Tridhaatu Kanaas-have to traverse 
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and reach all the Avayavaas of, the body. ( Sarva 
Sareera Avayava Dosha Dhaatu Malaasaya 
anusaarini-Rasah.” Su. sob, A. H-5). 


■ Mental Science — The Theory of Trignnas. 

41. Man is the integration of the phjsical 
body, and the mental body, which is the ps}clio 
somatic concept. The mental body has three 
constituents ; Satwa — • enlightening — Prakaasha , 
Rajas — exciting — Rosha ; and Tamas-depressiug 
Moha ( infatuation and bewilderment’. The preco 
miuance of S.itwa leads to harmony, of 
emotion and of Tamas to depression. Rajas an 
Tamas when vitiated become the cause of hot i 
mental and bodily diseases. 

42. Constitutional traits or in -born tent.eiicies 
or qualities are classified in Ayurveda into t iree 
categories called Trigunaas. The constitution 
factors leading to emotions are due to R'jogtt 
The constitutional factors leading to inertia a ^ 

due toTamoguna The constitutional factors ' 

to equillibrium or harm my are due to Satwagu ^ 
The mental and ph 5 'sical characteristics of ^ 3 

individual in health and disease are ceterroine 
the predomiuauce of one or the other of these t 
constituents called Trigunas, 

43. A man with the predominance 
in his nature is said to possess such iti^s 


Mental Sotehde. 
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sei^'^e'alisation('Jn^kn^^^^ intelligetice, wisdo'rii,(Me5iia)' 
G'elPcoritrol memory ’(^mriti) uriatt'dfcliment ;■ 

truth, hon-violence, forbeariancei charity, and loveii 
(maitfi), sympathy, freed drii from greed' (Aparig’raha)' 
freedom from hatred (Adwesha), love, penance (tap'd), ' 
fearlessness, Bravery, contentment, cle'anlihesfe, living 
in God etc. He is more or less . intuitively ■ 
gifted with ' the faculty of . right perception 
(Yathaartha darsee) and right conduct ' (Yathaatth- 
akaari) and therefore, ;is competent enough to discern 
right from wrong. As such, he is considered by 
others ‘ks''trustworthy or infallible r:(Aaptd). 

■ '. 44, A man with, .the ‘Rajasic’ mind has the, 

ollowii^. ^qualities, in him-lust, passion, ' aval:^c^' 
jealousy, hatred, ; arrogance;, hypocricy, ferocity ' 
cruelty, impatience, greed i indulgence 'in sexual,' 
p easures, etc, all leading him to foolish "and’ 

feverish activities. ; . 


. man with the ‘Tamasic’ mind has suchi 

qualities 'as ignorance,- lack of -intelligence,' inertia^! 
1 eness, stupor, want of faith in God, worry, and 
anxiety and thus he - is ' more or less dominated 
y Ignorance, indolence and stupidity. .r-. 

■ Geeta 18-26-18, Susrutai Saareera 1;— '18, 

Charaka Saareera 4r- 37, 

46. The .Yogi, who has succeeded in transcen- 
"^rigunas remains steady in mind and is 
i^y any emotion (Sthita prajna). He has' 
rea jsed Aatma (the self) by direct vision. Hb is 
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s^aidr,.,tG! ^ be,, (■..perfectly,, rbealth-y^^X^w^sth^^^ 
means ljt;era]ly,i: , placed ^ in , tije., ;S6if’’.'r To 'hini,, 
pleasure , and; .pain, gold' and ,,Mdne, " are tbe same^ 
I^:i;,tliis,. state, of, . Sainaadlii, be^. can perfprnij 
supernormal, acts„supb,' as peeing, through splid and', 
ppaqpe v?alls,..breakjn^. do.wn^ the” atomic, ‘structuret 
of [.tbeifelPimen^Sr and converting, one elenient 'ir^'tO; 
another, ..seeing, at a -distance, telepathj’' etc. ' Asb^, 
A/is\^prypr7-(Charaka,,Shareera, ,1^20') . 

P^thblogy— The^''TKri--E)dsh'a' Theory. '< 


(f ■ 


47 . The'^equillibritim of ■ ther Trirdhaatus.,isi 
health and lack of, balance bet ween -them is disease, 
Hps’tprogicaliy, a disease '^inky'' be. 'defined as tbe.^ 
morbid ' interaction be’tweeri the ' vitiated hutrien'fs 
(t)6shas)‘ ahd^the tissues '(DhatusY’ i.e.',' Ddsha'Dhaatu- 
Sarnrnoorcharia'm. ' 

’ . . ■ ■■■.■: Hr '■ ''■] 

48. Vaata, Pitta and Kapha, the,- ntitrive fluids] 
feedcthe ' living' organrSm-i,: through the^. nervous, 
digestive, and ■ lymphatic systems 7respectiveI3^ .Vaata. 
is ; constituted: (predominatly of Rajas,- Pitta of, Satwa. 
and 'Kapha of -Tamas;, Their •' equillibriumris health 
and their ill-balance :? is / disease;' , 


>'•' 49. The^'Thri-dhaatus. ar'e'rto ' be -known, both 
ih' their''’ norinaP/ and; abnormal states by the 
consequence of, .the. . actions,, for,-, which- they- are 
responsible.;, Thus, .ac, cording to Charaka (Sutrastbau 
Chapter Pitta, Kapha, and^Vaayu .are.responei; 
.for , the; .following.; 'yision* (as opposed . 


i^ottioiogy. 
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perception wLicli is due to Vaata). digestion, lieat- 
pfodu'ction,' hunger, thirst, softness and suppleness 
of' the' body lustre, ' cheerfulness and intelligence 
are due to Pitta in its ' normah state." Snehanam.l 
(bilinesg) smooth 'working of joints, general stability! 
Of'^he! body/ ■ general r build, potency,* strength'/ 
forbeareiice, .courage, and greediness are due to 
Kapha '.in its normal state. Enthusiasm, inspiration, 
and' eXpirationj ■voluntarj? Actions like talking and 
walking, the' due. circulation throughout the body: 
of' ’itsi supporting elements like- chyle, blood etc,, 
are due to * normal' Vaayu.' i ' . 


^ * j ' 

i' functions of 

mbbrateH'thus ' by; Charaka 
Cliapter 'I'l'' ' - ' 


Vaayu are further 
in the Sutrasthan, 


Vaayu upholds all the supporting constif 
tuents/and their , due circulation throughout the 
ody(.,It exists in-five forms, viz,, Praana, Udaana, 
amaana, Vyaana, and, Apaana. It is the urger of 
^ ]vqluntary movements,^ great and small, the 
producer -.of; restraint as concentration of the mindj 
e stimulator of, all the, senses and the carrier to 
^^^<^-of)all sense iihpressipns ; it holds together 
e various elements . of the^body in their proper 
orm -and maintains the. cohesiv,,e unity of the body 
as a whole ; it briugs about. speech ; it is the basis 
0 sound and touch, as well as the root matter of 
e organs of' hearing and touch' ; it is the origin 
P Joy aud enthusiasm and the stimulatgr of Agai, 
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ft, cause, of the DosHas getting dried up .and; 

the-Malas (impurities) being. , thrown out of the’! 
body ; it is the cause of the' division in all vessels, 
c . t e bodyj bpth microscopic r and macroscopic ;i 
is also the cause, which makes,* embryos in the, 
worn to take particular forms ; and, it, .stand.s as; 
evi euce of the existence of the existence of diferalh 
actions of Vaayuy when unexcited, 
f ^ 'fn order* to understand .'the..‘mixing'*up 
9 t e ideas of niatter and energy and physical and,, 
mental functions of Vaayu,- Pitta and;,- Kapha,, the 
eory of the Thrigunas has to be understood. 

• these., theories are . very helpful, - 

^ diagnosis and successful taeatment ..of the 
multifarious ^ diseases of the mind and the body. 
J-hese theories^ represent the synthetic, psycho- 
somatic conception of man, which deals ' with his 
mental and physical states; including the effects of 
th i vitamins, harmones, toxins, antibodies and all 
actors already known or to be kh own hereafter,- 
re ating to the self and the environments including 
t ose of time and place., The'physiology'of Ayurveda 
begins where the physiology of Modern Science 
ends. This means that the Ayurveda deals with the 
'nown through its science and the iiiikhown through 
Its intuitive philosophy. ‘ 

^ 53. Vaidyaratna Capt. . G. Srinivasamurthi in 

us Scientific Memoi'anda to the Chopra Conupitt?? 
says (P. 336, Vo], 11). ‘ ' 
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“To my miud, theSe f the fundamental chemico- 
phj^sical notions of the Hindus) show in certain 
points striking correspondence to the most recent 
teachings of Modern Western Science In certain 
points, the Hindus have gone even further in their 
speculations. Will these conceptions also be justified 
by the future discoveries of Modern Science ? It is 
rash to assert but difficult to deny. But when we 
realise how some of these theories have been justified 
bj^ the most recent events in Modern Science, one 
cannot help entertaining the feeling that, as some 
theories heve already proved true, the same may 
happen in in the case of the others as well, 

lu-balance of Bodily Constituents. 

54. A number of men may drink the same 
water containing virulent Typhoid bacilli or the 
vibrios of cholera. Even a fourth of the people 
may not get the disease and all those infected may 
not show the same virulence. The environment 
factor cannot explain the whole cause. The ill- 
balance cf the ph5sical or mental constitution of 
men appears to be necessary to explain wh}’^ some 
are prone to the attack of a particular disease 
and some are not. 

5vS. Undesirable emotions such as fear or 
irregular habits may be responsible for the excitement 
and vitiation of Vaata. Pitta and Kapha or of Rajas 
and Tamas and when the balance of these is 
disturbed, the pathogenic microbes ma}' easily find 
entrance and cause the respective diseases. 
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^cillus, , Som^ ^nprf T^' known about the tubercle 

'^■kile others do ^ ^ with Tuberculosis, 

Focessri™ ' becon.e ill, the’ 

'^ery. virulent Tl others, it becomes 

iiiedicirie are verv mocerii scientific 

57 Avn ^ many of these matters. 

Accordinp fo ; " >0 ,ive. 

is vitiated by the Tif of . presoiiality 

attack of T n T’“? the case of 

(Saahasaa) / 9 , " (I), Excessive strain 

(3) Nejr'lecf ina t food, ^(Vishamaasaiiani), 

time (Vep-ar^f ° -^^^^wer calls of nature at proper 

tissues V^' 1 T“” 

four are fDhaatukshayam n Tlie^e 

P«c;i.po.inicauses of 
the whole man have therefore to stud.y 

phvs'ical o,.^ ^ . ^“born tendencies and , the 

eva'luated bv conditions have to be 

'rhri~^„.„, ,, , of the Thri-doshas and the 

af a correct ( \l ^ tissues affected in order to pet 
enables the ^"‘‘^^sand prognosis. This knowledpe 
earliest the physician to notice the 

^ wise of the disturbance of the balance. 

the first o'oTcl^ ^be disease by noticing 

or the St ' r avoir ing them iu the Sanchaya 

Parac , accumulatiou uf the doshas-See 

i-faras, bu and 87 . , . , 

58. and Menial Diseases. 

shonU 7 ^ integrated whole, nn disease 

that pln^dcarr/^^'^ nieutal or physical. The fact 
3 cai life depends largely upon the psychic 
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life and that the undesirable emotions are considered 
diseks’es—^Raagaadi Rbgas— capabl^of causing other 
bodily and mental diseases, explains the emphasis 
of : Ayur v'eda on ‘ the necessity ‘ for careful study of 
the personality of man 'as. a i^hple in ’making 
a. diagnosis. . , , 

.. -The Theories of '.Ayurveda are Simple and 
Easily understood. 

■ 59'. The Theories of Ayurveda have not been 
so' Tar verified by Modern Research, ' because the 
• Instruments of Science have their limitations, when 
they have' to deal with living matter. Eurther 
'research! 'is sure to establish the truth of these 
" assumptions; xwhich' are like axioms ' as far ' as 
•Ayurveda’ is concerned. Even the -illiterate people 
and particiiar-ly women in India understand these 
theories which they apply in their daily life.’ The 
practitioher - of Modern Medicine refuses ■ to 
understand them, because he has lost his moorings 
in the Indian Culture, on account of the bias that 
he’ has. been taught to acquire by his new education. 


, ^ 60. There are six Kriyaakaalas or stages in 
each disease, suitable for treatment. The interaction 
between vitiated nutrient's and tissues is divided 
into six stages (1) Sanchaya (accumulation of the 
, doshas), (2) Prakopa (their excitation), (3) Prasara 
(their expansion), (4) Sthana Samsraya (change of 
place or localisation), (5) Vyakti -(manifestation of 

the full fledged disease) and ■(6)'Bheda (destruction- 

' ' ■ • 1 1 ' ' 
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i’ ■ ’Mi', i:-. ■’ '/ /•'■•J!'" ■ :[• ' i ‘■■.U' ; ;;i 

;Of the tissues). If - the -disease is diagnps^ 
.checked in an -earlier stage h}? treatment suitable 
to that stage, the-, disease itself. may be prevented 
-from developing beyond , the stage of premonitory 
symptoms. These six stages of disease ^ are 
comparable to the several stages of inflammation. 
Ayurveda is essentidlly an ' ‘Aadhydatmilici Science^ 


' ’ 61 j Thus, ' although the ( Spirit of Ayurveda 

nis scientific in -a :>modern: sense, it is essentially an 
'-'Aadh 3 matmika Science- A 'Sciehtfe 'dealing .-with' the 
’ soul. Ayurveda conibines i philosophy with ■ science, 
so! that the subtle processes of, life, which-t cannot 
be .'studied . by; modern' s.cie.iitific . m'ethpd;- are 
-understood, by . utilising . knowm wisdom- (Budhi) 
-through' reason (Yukti), :Aiy,ur.veda is thiisra superior 
science, as it dealsi.not only with Jnert matter but 
also with spirit and its progressive evoluti.pn,;/ The 
Hindu Ideal of Sacrifice Vide below. 


' 62. The scope of Ayur^'eda is said': to 6 

limitless.. The.. A}-uryedist can learn even afreau 
enemy. Ayurveda rays, that there are no enemies 
tO; the wise. The .door of A 3 niryeda is ever open 
; to, all true kno\y]edge- based .on experiments and 
observation, tTe, deductions of which have een 
tested b3^ competent judges ( .e.) Scientists 
found to be, sound, if -these deductions are no 
contrary to known • facts and if they are for t m 
benefit of humanity. 
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Aspirations or Values of Life, 


?Tref^ ’ , ' '^SS'WW : ‘ 

‘* i 

Cl } ,_(Cliaraaka 11— 2p' 

L . - L f 

63. Therefore Ayurveda is said to 'be Punar.- 
uavam, ^ever renewing 'itselL by i further “study,- 
and research. • i - T , r ^ 

^ 1 1 1 * i ' r V 

» I 

' ■'.< Life is not PurJjoseh^ss.^ ^ 

, 64. According to 'Ayurveda, the life of min 
is not purposeless. Man does not live for the sake 
of material enjoyment. He has^a goal to re‘ach 
through a severe discipline through the fouV 
Aashramas ; Brf.hmacharya (''bachelorhood ), 
Grihastha ( married life Vahnapras'tha ( the ' life' 
of a :f6rest recluse ) and Sanyaasa ( a lil^ of ' 
renunciation all 'ruit of one's "labours and bf 
devotion and dedication to God). 

The Four Asp'rations or Values of Life. 

" 65. The object of the, study of Ayurveda Is 
the satisfactory attainment' of the four values or 
aspirations of life, Dharma, . Ardha, Kaama and 
Moksha. Moksha is a stage of perfect peace, free 
from all desires with complete destruction of 
unhappiness and pain. The attainment of this 
state is the ultimate object of the teachings of 
Ayurveda — (Paran*aardha), 
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66. The modern .•sciendst cannot . understand 

the, .values of .life, because the most delicate ihsru- 
mehts' of science 'cannot measure • the conditions 
such as goodness, beauty, happiness or the super- 
sensory state; offja Yogi.: This' state , is beyond, the 
perception. oh)thev-five .senses • (Ateendriya). It, is, a, 
subjective condition, which is known to, the , Yogi, 
by direct perception (Pratyaksha). It is admitted 
that there is. no' .room' for such\ ‘ super-sensory 
matters in modern, medicine. If the ,, study of 
Western Medical .Science and of the BKagavat. 
Geeta were combinedi the result may be comparable 
to the study . of Ayurveda. The spreading .bf“ the 
Ayurvedic principles throughout .the world' woiild 
mean the . disappearance not only of the . fear, cjf 
disease and of wars, but also of the fear of poverty 
old age, and death, . . ' _ 

67. For this purpose, Ajairveda is studied 

I not Jiere]3" b3^ the Vaid3'as, for, professipnab purposes; 

it was taught to all classes of people (Sarva Vatnas) 
as a compulsory subject in 'order to enable them 
to acquire the four aspirations of life -mentioned 
above, 



SECTlOH«iilI. j , 

. MATERIA ME Die A 

• t ^ i ” 

' -68. .liThe Materia Medica of Ayurveda is copious. 

More than [70 per cent of the raw drugs of the 
pharmacopias .of the -modern world are "produced 
in.i-ilndia. Ayurveda has its^-own pharmacology." 
All .food , materials and drugs are classified', accord-' 
ing to their (1) Physical, and Chemical properties' 
(guna), .(2) taste (rasa), '(3) ideating ^ant? cooling" 
properties /(vir^a), '(4) ultimate action after digesti-'mj 
(vipaaha) and (5) specific action (Prabhaay'a). ^his 
clafesification- has/ been found by .the -practising 
physician to be most useful cl|nically. ^ 

' 69, The action., of the fp^od materials ^depends' 
largely uponjtheiri ^ste and .that • of the drugs, is' 
is duejto*their specific or dj^namic action. Scientists 
have now confirmed the efficiency of'certajn drugsj 
like Punarnava, JjKutaja (Kurchi) andy'Sarpagandha 
bj^'mddern 'Scientific analysis; But, ja large nui^ber 
of drugs used in Ayurveda are still awaiting 
research and’ rediscovery. ' 

70. lu these days of organo*theraphyj vitamins, 
antl*biotics, bacteriophages and shock theraphy,j 
modern research may be greatl 3 ^J benefited by the 
critical study of the-honoured Ayurvedic preparations 
selected from the text-books and from; traditional 
usage. For instance, ■ - <we ^h’a've .then following 

prescriptions from V^gbhata.i • ■ 'rrJ j.. - -/ 

(1) For disease of the blPod ; f;;esh uncooked 
goat’s liver-'with bile. He. also recommends for such ^ 

ftlsiRses liquid' expressed from horW ot- cow ‘dung 
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mixed with ghee aiidi*'hd'he 3 r.'' 0 .'J-.. 

-^^"r^Vaa^bhkta;);*^eh..2--20 
(2) For disease df ' the - 'Blood with ' enlarged'; 
glands, heVecomihend's pigeon drippings with honey;; 
, ' ' ( 3 ) For !‘a .cough^ accampanied' ■' by iridreased’ 
metabolism, 'liquid 'ext'ra!ct from' the '-'dung -of; i 
sucking calf, 'mixed with'' honey, 'ds prescribed.' ;;;/ 

' . /The ratiohale^’df ' <''such “ extra-ordinary; 

treatnfent with animal' 'excrbta has; to ;be: . verified 
by''* research;' ' *!< 'j-;-: ■ -r* -q/v'^ 

72'. Basavaraajeeyain says • that 5;; oV/ -7 live 
bugs taken, with 'betal leaf' on three j successive, 
days will cure ''intermittaht fevers ' accompanied by 
chill, ■ i.e.', '’malaria.; th the 'Andhra '• ‘countr}^, - this 
is used hs "a ' secret 'Temedy by many' -Ayurvedic 
P^slcians; ' --‘i; ? '-ti .v i-y-uun/j ■/:<.<: f' 

^allula •• ’• •" " Vnrusat'bda- ; Vidiyainu v r; aSeyan -j-a i ■ 

‘ Chelibetheti -'Triraatra JWararriula'Drun.chutar/Ude.' 

,-r . y;i ;.-.;(Chapter',l). 

.73. The seeds of the marking nut (Bhallataka-, 
Semi darpus iAhacardium) ground, well :and soaked 
in 'cdW’s'urine 'dud the milk bf Suuhi.(Buphorbium) 
are’ strongly reCommenned for interriah and external 
u'se-'-ih -leucoderma.:' ;L .-rr.ri r; 

!:; 0714 /. •■' iXhe'' -above’ citations show; the • .power^pf 
6bsefvk*tibn.^;a;nd:'vth'e spirit, -of iResearch^ of ,,;the 
Ayurvedic Scholars. Modern- rch.emical a.nd biolpgica 

resea'fch’is Tfot-^suffidi^dtlj' 'advanced' to-. -.Verify the 
reaction^ -'oF’-'-human'-'- beings. .:t0 -'these organic 
gripsraticmsp wUho^it ..further, clinical reeearch. , 




SBCTION-III 

SURGERY. ■■ 

. . 75 . Even more’ stirprising iis. th'e scientific 
attitude ,of Susruta 'as a- Surgeon, 'He demanded 
ttat cutting instruments be' ’iiiade' of -the ‘best'fsteel 
and sharp enough to split a hair. His ahti's’eptic 
preparations before, during and after, the .surgical 
opefatJon, ( Poorvaharma,- Pradhaana '.Karma^. and 
Paschaat Karma) should excite the admiration , of 
even the most up-to-date modern surgeon, 

' ''■'Susruta-'Sutra- — 5. 

76 Laporotomy was ' ' petfor'rhed ' for ' :the 
removal of foreign" ' bddies from '• the Hntestines. 
(Susruta Treatment; — j-Caesarian \.o.perations 
were performed.- (^usruta, Nidaan, Skilful 

grafting of skin and the grafting of a live flap of 
tissue’' in ’■'-plastic fisurgeryi. are. described in detail. 
Dissection ’ of‘ the cadaver, was systematically 
conducted.' ( Susruta-Saareer’a 5 t 50. ) (Ashtaanga 
Samgraha — Sootra — 35.) . ■ , ’ . > 

,77. -Anaesthesia . . was used .in_ surgical 
operations. .Bhoja,^ Prabandha. "refers to a cranial 
operation performed on King Bhoja— ^927 A. D. 
after he-had bean rendered insensible b 3 'Jafine powder 
called .Sammohini ( Anaesthetic )._• 

' fl'45r’ 
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Sapliaala Kjulam'Vfis' -^probably a tumour 
removed from the brain.. . . 

I .-78. -^I^romf - Mahavaakya, , w,e, ,/4earn: that 
; Jeevaka, -the . personal physician, of, Buddha, 
X •practised'^.'Cranial, ‘Surgery^ w4th success. ^(B.ook.yill. 
oil-dd'.). : ’ ^ ■ 

f ' . ,* ■ ' 

‘ ' 79. jt 'is' stated that- the- Emperor ' Bimbissara 

sent Jeevaka the brain surgeon to the ■ King of 

Bgypt. ' ' •- ^ 

-80. 'The -principle of Neuro-Surger}^ namely, 
•'of cutting the nerve at. its ..ropt.fpr a quick cure 
of ;the ; disease was recognised.., - 

3^ I' ■ ' 

'j. ;, f^'i ' . ; 

' 81. -It was known, that- thej Sensorium -of tbe 

seat of the senses was in the hrainn (the head) and 
therefore the head -is- called . the' most important 
organ in the body, 

5initr: 

A . 4-' I i^tt’ r . TOJ . . 

■ ■ ’ . Gharaka Sootra 17-12 

82. Surgical operatibriS'' were not resorted to 
unless it was absolutely -necessary. Shri Shankara 
charj^a is said' to have been treated medically for 
Bhagandhara (Fistula in Ano) when an opena^on 

Wfis not advocated. ^Sankara Vi)aya Chapter X /* 
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SECTION IV 

CAUSES OF DISEASE AND ITS DIAGNOSIS 

83. The diagnosis of disease was considered 
more important- than the treatment. ’ The principles 
of treatment may be brieily summarised thus : 
(1) Remove the cause, (2) Eliminate -the toxins 
and (3) Soothe the Injury. 

Qorrect Diagnosis — Most Important. 

84. Charaka says, that a physician who 
cannot enter into the innermost soul (Antaraatma) 
of the patient with the bright light of his own 
intelligence cannot successfully treat his disease. 
Vimaana 4-14.) 

Charaka-Vimaana 4-19. 

85. The superiority of Ayurveda lies in 
studying carefully the factors of constitution and 
personality and treating the man as a whole i e., 
the integrated body, mind and soul. 

86. The causes of disease are beautifully 

summarised iu Ayurveda into three groups viz , 
(i) Unsuitable use of the senses — Asaatm^a 

Indriyaartha Samyoga (ii) faulty judgment 
Pragnaa Aparaadha, and (iii) the effects of time 
Parinaama. Research should be conducted on the 
incidence of the seasons (Rutus) in India and 
their influence of the onset of disease, and on tb'* 
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Pharmacological^^ pfqperties (Ra?a, Gtma etc,,) of 
f'Jod' materials' and drugs. Todr.}’^, the methods cf 
investigation of disease are lopsided giving no real 
attention' to the Man as a. whole. The ph 5 ’siciaii 
should develop an inquisitive outlook ; toward s tbe 
less obvioils sjMptoihs of) ill-health, so as to warn 
the patient from getting ill The people should be 
taught self-control • and £elf-telianee» so that, the 
patient may observe, the earliest symptom’s of dl 
health .^an.d- correct them ' hirnself. ; Tbe 

physician,! whp -depends , too ^much on instrumeiits 

and , laboratories, is. htiabje, to develop the most 
valuable ifaculty of enquiring into the eat les 
symptoms of disease. _ ^ , 

Diagno'sis of 'thk S.iX-'S.tftges of Disease. 

■ '871 lu 'Ayurveda; -'the progress of disease is 
divided into six stages. ' ‘ 

^ (S-.Mtlf.-Sntra Chap. 21-3S.) 

8S. It is only he, who knows the six stsg 
of Desha vitia.t!nuj uainely, San.cba 3 'a (accumu \ 
Prako^a ( exciiement >, Praraara ^ 
Sthaanasamsraya { loc.ilisation ), V 3 akti ( de 
appearance of disease), and B^eda •( destruction ^ 
tissues) is fit to be called a Bhishak, ( i 
physician. 


Stages of ^Disease , 



89. Even in the first stage, certain symptoms 

may be obseived by .wliicli an, intelligent . patieiit 
may. note the variation due^’^io accumulation "of 
Vaata, Pitta and Kapha individually. ^ 

cRi ^^nrt 

■ ^ flwiR i 

1 r 

?Rf 1 . 

Susruta Sootra Chap. 21—18. 

90. If Vaata is accumulated, the- abdomen 
may become distmded, and stiff. If Pitta is 
accumulated, the shin; urine and stools rday acquire 
a yellowish tint. W^hen Kapha is accumulated, the 
heating mechanism in the body becomes slow and 
there may be heaviness and feeling of laziness. 
Further, one would notice as a distinguishing 
characteristic^' Chayakaarana Vidweshah a desire 
to avoid those substances which increase the 
particular dosha, that is already accumulated. 

91. For example t — If there is accumulation 
of Vaata, things \vhich increaie Vaata, such as, 
cold air, and dry and pungent substances and any 
sort of movement of the part of the body is disliked 
by the patient and conversely, there is a desire 
for rest, for warm air, and for sweet and oily foods, 

92. If Pitta is accumulated, heat, foods and 
Conduct that i crease Pitta are disliked an 
similarly if Kaphc is accunivtlatcd cold, moist anc 
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heavy foods etc., are disliked. There is an jnclmation 
for ‘Ahaara’.and Vihaara ( food and habits) of the 
opposite nature in all the three types of accumulation 
of Doshas. 

98. Both the metabolic diseases arising in the 
body (Nija) and the diseases caused by the invasion 
of microbes from"outsi^e (Aagantuka) are caused 
only when the three nutritive fluids are vitiated. 
There is immunity from diseases as long as these 
three constituents are in equillibrium. 


94. Vaata acts through ^the nervous system 
and influences the directing mechanism. Pitta acts 
through the digestive sy^stem and influences the 
heating mechanism. Kapha acts through the 
lymphatic system and influences the cooliag 
mechanism of- the body. 

95. The vitiation of Vaata is easily known 
by pain or loss of function, of Pitta by a burning 
sensation or perverse appetite and of Kapha by 
heaviness or accumulations of fluid. 

Help Nature's Efforts to Cure. 

96. These likes and dislikes are efforts of 
Mother Nature to warn the patient about the 
impending danger. If the causes responsible for 
the accumulation of the Doshas are removed, the 
Doshas will revert to their normal state. But,^ if 
persisted in at the stage of accumulation, in which 
tbp. digease has not yet commenced, the disease 


Prevent advance of Dll 


isease. 



will pass on to tlie next, stage of excitement 
(Prakopa) and is aggravated. 

TT%: 1 

Susrutra Sutra, Ch. 21 

97. A wise man will carefully notice those 
delicate warnings of mother nature and avoid the 
causes of disease, whereas an ignorant person will 
fall a prey to disease. 

^ I 

Vagbhata, Sootra, Chap. 11. 

Learn to Prevent Adva^^ce of Disease. 

98. The dnty*of the physician here is to guide 
tke patient to act in the right direction, because 
prevention is always better than cure. 

Charaka Sutra 28 — 33 

99. Discerning men (Pareelishakaah) consider 
everything beforehand carefully and adopt only 
such habits as are suitable to their health and are 
conducive to ultimate happiness. Ordinary' men 
of the world (Loukikaah) who are immersed or 
steeped iu desire aud ignorauce*(Rajo Moha Aavruta 
Aatmanah) adhere only to such things as are 
pleasing (Priyameval to themselves for the time 
being. The distinction between the two condition^ 
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of Hltain (happiness) and Vr\yQ.m (pleasure), should 
be carefully noted. Happiness (Hitam) is*that which 
is suitable to a person in the long run. 
Pleasure (Priyam) is that which satisfies the senses 
for the time' being.' 'Wise' 'men' prefer happiness 
whereas worldly men are prone to prefer pleasure, 
(See principles of Treatment page 227 ' by the 

“ author.). • . . ' • . V 

' ' 100.^ Scientific knowledge (srutard), the facultj' 

of understanding. (Buddhi), fortitude '(Daardhyan3}i 
contentment (Trupti), suitable . conduct (Hita 
Sevanam), purity of speech (Vagavisucdhi), self- 
control '(Sama) and courage (Dhairyam) are the 
attributes of deserving men (Pareekshakaas) and 
the opposite qualities of ignorance, inability to 
understand things, properly,’ want of memory, 
mental weakness.’ dissatisfaction, bad habits, 
insincerit}’’, licentiousness and timidity are the . 
qualities commonly found in ordinary- worldly men 
(Lonkikaas), stepped in desire and ignorance. 
(Charaka, Sootra, Chap, 28-65). There-fore these 
latter suffer from a multitude of mental and 
bodily diseases, 

Infections Diseases, 

\ 101, It was recognised that certain diseases 

such as Lepros}^, Tuberculosis, and certain other 
fevers, eye diseases and. veuereals are caused by 
microI)ic infection through touch, water, food and 
air (spirsya Abhyavahaaradoshaat), 
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^fspRFcT i 

Susnita* Kiislita Nidaaua. 

5r5rt siriq^r: i 

Charaka Vimana. 

102. These infections depend largely on 
seasonal variations which are attributed to adharma 
(improper conduct). Adharma is ultimatel 5 >' traced 
to uncleanlines and vicions habits and greed such' 
as over-eating. The leaders behave in unrighteous 
and uuhyienic ways ; and thereby •epidemics break 
out and destroy cities and villages. 

103. Ayurveda recognises undesirable emotions 
as diseases and prescribes detachment and self- 
control (Indri}^ Nigraha} for their cure. These 
Undesirable emotions are basical!}' ' Six. Kaama 
(desire), Krodha (anger), Lobha. (greed), Moha 
(infatuation or bewilderment), Mada (haughtiness), 
and Maatsary a (jealous}') known as Raagaadi-Rogas. 

104. Although Ayurveda stresses on the 
necessity for attention to the soiil, the dweller in 
the body, it also gives equal importance to the 
healthy conditions of the body that man can 
attain his four aspirations.. 

Diagnosis of Individual PcrsonnUiy or Tanpcrawcni, 

105. The individual constitution (Prakriii 
is an inherited conditiou that V.anuot he a’ter 
fnndameutally. It Is a li fe long f'nnce''n for ev»’ 
individual. This factor of indixunai pcrscoia 

IS of supreme significance iu delei mining 
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condition of healtli and disease in -man. This is 
expressed by the following quotation from Charakai 

i 

srnr^r?ni i 

106. From the moment of conception, majorit}^ 
of men are equally balanced as regards Vaata, 
Pitta ’ and Kapha, . Some, how-ever, have 
predominance of Vaata, some of Pitta and some 
of Kapha ; of those the first i e. those who have 
an equillibrium of the Doshas enjoy perfect health 
(Anaaturaah). While the . others have a delicate 
health and are therefore easily liable to some 
disease or other. ( Sadaaturaah. ) 

107 Those in whom any one of the doshaas 
is predominant by birth, have to keep up their 
equillibrium by the use of substances having 
properties of Vipareetha Guna (natural antidotes 
to the predominant dosha which is natural to 
them). Thus the future constitutional t} pe of the 
individual is determined for him even at the time 
of fertilisation of the individual ovum. The 
constituent tendencies of Vaata, Pitta and Kaph 
which are natural to every individual ate n.. 
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‘ordinarily; Karmfn.l to tHe ‘individual, because they 
are habituated to the increase^ or decrease of these 
constituent doshas from birth, just as -the poison 
in which an insect lives, does not injure that 


ihsectj although if may be^ a deadly poison to 
others However,' when the tirhe'for death arrives, 
the doshas' become. powerful, ^hey Sexist with fh:e 
.life and .end with the life — Taatetu GataaryUshah. 


V aaie Praknti-^Asthenic or Neurotic T emperamenP, 

-'! ■ JOS; People .with Vaata ^temperament generally 
:haye,their, skin -rough and ‘dry and; their hodi^ 
;'slender; they -'haye •'th^f voice' rather , low_ ,and 
;iaaistiuct.'bThey ;do.= not. have good sleep. They are 
^talkative. They -are quick to • start any venture and 
•suffer from ) a- lot of worries; They • are prone to 
.fear. -to be ^ quick-. in, love or hatred. They are quick 
■'iu; grasping things, but are also quick in forgetting 
itjbem. -They ., cannet , withstand cold, shivering or 
ifits,,- - Their, hair, moustache, nails : teeth,, face, 
hands feet and limbs are rough, brittle and easily 
cracking. The . jpints.are creaky. : Morally, they tend 
to ..be dishonest,-, jealous and thievish, they, are 
generall 3 f weakyhave less ■ children, and They, are 
not floiirishing either in health, or wealth, because 
they are incapable' of accumulating money. . 

109. According to Susruta, tbelr nature 
seems to resenible that of a goat, jackal, rat, cat, 
camel, dog vulture, crow or ass (Susruta Sareera, 
Chap; 4).‘ -- ■ 
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-uiji iao..,',.,If eiies&v.q.ii!aliti'es .a¥e ; Werlappiii.gi:and 
-mixed3up,:.Jt}3ey are^cdled -mixed tenipe'raments, 


‘ ^ ^ • ■' H... 


^ it 

1 


teniperaments, 

;;; i ; 

oi :^® ,po,ssess ,;an, .asthenic . or 

??^Pf predominate. 

. PfPper- -nutrition ,, his. skin, and 

hair are thin and dry. (sushkah), the organs are' 
jP.pdeyjeloped land .eniat;iat^d.v(I*agfhu)'j ‘, Ms body .and 
mind are not firm (Chala), the tissues are unduly 
ha^M^Pahnsha) and'"Bi^5n'e‘rvoTi’s systfe'ih is irrftable. 
He* ' is so- niuch'' eXci table that ' ' a -'small ‘ Stimulu^s 
‘Causes' ‘-largbii 'responses ■iii''himv - I^re roses; control 
iov:erri;cKimself.f- andT; sho.wsi<,>(teniperi ;'ACGldi:;being 
depressent/ tor; vitality ,;jbold;iweatherj-.;and .diets -^and 
(drinks (of tcooling lhatunecare hot' agreeable to-hiroi 
■ -A?! 1 ^^such fad tors ^J^^tOnd' to' ' Ib h- en ' the’ ' vital! ty • 'e-^. 
-phy^ieali 'or-meh'cal 'ovOr-exettibn • ph 3 ^Sical or mental 
hho^ks^obyer-wdrk, fwaht^sof'i'sIeeOV'^fabstinence 'frOni 


. Luia lUDoamentai uciccl lu. 

If ' |i|’*®‘iP^PP4^,-to 'fiilfil- ■hiS'^objects in life /and 
. liable ‘to ' contract diseases incidental 
to thby ‘dera'ngeiheht'''bf-'' Vdayii. ( phafiha Dhatta.') 

•* . Ti I 7 rj .r/ 'l-'il,'.'' 

PittwPrakritii~{'.Sangui7ie T^m^cTament )• ' ; 




/ IH^hpse^ ^witii,. Pitta ,f temperament; cannpt 
.S^Pprally .endure heat.., yhey^ are.easil}' susceptible 
to hunger and thirst, and have a tendency, tq4he 



hair- getting prematurely grej'-, to wnnkle'd ' skin^ 
or bald head. They 'may have also>koft,' ’delicate^ 
hair and moustache of a dull yellowish' '-colour.-' 
(Kapila.), They .have good ffippetite, eat /welli jThey 
are generally very courageous, an d ’bresistable -ill; 
battle, but they, cannot endure much; hardship,’ 
The muscles -and joints^ are rather .unsteady and- 
loose. There may be a disagreeable .smell in the* 
armpit, mouth, head and skin. They are less virile 
They are moderate in strength, generaror, scientific 
knowledge and also in their' means of livelihood. 
Susruta says that their nature seems to resemble 

** • } »> X * 

that of a serpent, owl, cat, monkey, tiger’,' hear 
ot mangoose. > ' ' ‘ - 

113^ An individual in whom the eleilient of 
agni that carries on the tissue break-down or 
catabolism is hereditarily above the normal level 
IS said to have the temperament or ’Pr'akriti’ of ' 
Pitta. When the destructive processes are 
comparative!}' more predominant than the anabolic 
(or building up) process, thedudividnal has certain 
characteristics that distinguish him from others. 
Considering his ph3'sique, he consumes mo?e food 
and water to make up the"' deficiency and also he 
excretes more waste products in the form of sweat, 
Urine, faeces etc. Owing to predominance of 
oxidation of the waste products, bis body, skin, 
nails, hair etc , are clear and bright, and his bnild 
Up is of the intermediary type, neither too th 
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- ^ ^ ^ _ 

nor too fat;, As, a result of excessive tissue break-: 
down; , tbe- signs,^ 'age .setj- in earlier, iu 

his, body.. 

114. As to his mental condition' the foie of 

metabolism ‘being high in him, his intelligence is 
keen, and his arguments are Irrefutable. His itiind. 
and body are active, but neither' 'too irritable, 
nor too slow. ■' ' ^ 

115. Besides, all- diets,, drinks,, drugs and tie,- 

seasons, that are of heating nature dp not .agree*- 
while those ‘ diets etc.', ' of- _ ^a ' cooling, nature, 
agree, with -him (Dharma Dhatta). , , ^ 

The Prakriti of Kapha — phlegmatic T emperanteni> 

1 16. People with Kapha . temperatneut have 
a. full and .well nourished, oily, smooth delicate 
and beautiful body with strong compact and steady 
limbs. They have, profuse’ black - hair. They . are _ 
rather slow in taking food and in ' their habits and' 
actio, us. They are steady in the gait and rare less, 
affected by hunger, thirst, heat and sweat.- They . 
have a clear voice and complexion.^ They are 
geueraliy well educated, com para tivelj' rich, strong 
and vigorous in sex life. Susruta considers that 
tli.ejr temperament, resembles that . of. a .lion, horse 

elephant,' c iw, bull, eagle or swan, 

' t ' ' ' * 

117. The person in :whoiu the element 
of w^ter is prcsdominaut over that of flghi.or in * 
w.|iOFC ll^EUCi £untilfU£itjv« process js/ cojistittttjpU&llj' 


, jyetlivi‘pareellia,-Trealment - .rj . j;, /' 



in,. excess, of the destructive one,, is, said to liave 
the temp.erameut of Kapha. On, account of natural 
good nutrition his body is well-nourished, well- 
proportioned handsome, strong*, stout, ’ blit nimble 
in movements. The amount of food.’he takes is 
less in comparison, to the build Up of bis body, 
rie can stand "hunger, thirst 'and privation well. 
Mentally, he is overinhibited and hence unexcitable: 
power of '’ reproduction'' and capacity-'' for 
forbearance and • remaining unruffled is great. The 
pefspnsi.havihg, these characteristics often succeed 
in wiuuing friends for themselves and attaining 
their wbrldy objects easily — {Dharma.JL>hatta.) 

■ Trial ' Treatment for f^rj^oses ■ of ■ ‘l^iagnosis* 

‘118.' Ayurveda accepts, according to circumst* 
ances, the principles of both Allopathic treatment 
(i.e.) treatment oppbsite or c.ontrar}' to causes and 
symptoms and Homeopathy,*’ (i.e;), treatment by 
similars. This is explained below; ’ wu**! 

Trial Treatment by Allopathic pricnifles. 
•~r-Upasaya. - • •’ ■ ' V* 

119 Heiuviparc'eilia I'reafmcni — Allopathy — 

' * (ff) il/;jr//aW.-The administration of Sunthec 
—(Ginger) Ushiiatwa quality, in Kapha 
diseases caused b\' Seeths or cold 
’ {Seethatwa quality). • 

tp) Diet — The administration, of Maa- 
arasa or meat juice (a form of f 
jn f^vcr caused by fatigue. 
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;; 'r^inove^^fatiga^* 

'': .ti7li'icli:is^^tl2e;tatise of til6' ^fe^er’ 

^y,gf^Uic, .coj^^uet, — a. _<3isease of. 
:.’ jrf is. caused, t»3^, excessive 

'; 1 ;- ’ 0 ^ 

jn thie^ night’ is. undert' 

^^0]hVcy.aadh.mij)areet/m^^7;rea^nen^ irr- o.vu: 

. ..• ' ‘j ; (a) Medicine rt— ;; The ;. .', ad niinistration, ? ' of. 

• ‘ V astritigefits '^n' -’diarrhoea, .vtlie 'iadmiiiist*: 
i^ation 'of -^Kha■dira^dn Kushta (leprosy); 

( ^ the 'admyistrafion' df-'(a'> specific' like) 

‘ ■’• '-'m’ S ireesha,, in, yisha . -[(Poison). -iHere. the 
jf.-i- given .as a specific in the 

i •• ' ' -• • ; Pu ^ isease , in ^ a’ rro.utlne , manner 

! --• •• of ,,, the,.. ‘nature, of tbe, 

derangej doshas. ■■ '•'’■. r' ' ' 

(&) Food — Taking pepper ,: soup ' is useful 
■ .-'in, indigestion^, ,v- 

(c) Hygienic conduct— act of straining 
•’. ^when passing. ■■ stools, is .-advised': in 
■ r,' . , Udaava^tha, -a, disease .with .severe , constip* 
.tation and pain in; abdomen due., to irregular 
:' peristalsis as a therapeutic . measure. 

121 Hetu Vj’aadhi yipareetha .Treatment :— 

('i) ' The ■ administration of 

Dasamoola for Vatas’jdha i.e. an inflaHini* 
ftUo^ (Swelling) caused by Vaata. Hf*rC| 



iTrial ' TrMlmeiil.'if' 




•DaSambola is i nieasure 

.for checkiDgJ the! cause (Vaata) as well 
as., ' the . disease -....fSodha';.' iX^wellmg) 
inflammatioja.; ; : 

■(h): Diet -= The admiliistratibii ' of Takra 
' * (Buttermilk) especially'"' recoro mended 
'in Vaata'“‘K.aplia' ' Ofaiianee'-' (a sort of 
lieuteric diarrhoea). Here, Ta'k'ra checks 
Vaatakapha ' andrrTito is dialso'Ja specific 
..for Grahanee,.,. ni' •' vtd ' 


lessness 


' (c) ■ Hygienic . conduct’;.-- lu 'sTeepk 

^ (Taudra) producea by the use of^ excessive 

■ foods', the -act of’ waking "up (J,aagarama)i 
in .the night is ‘ijecpmmeuded. ' Here, the 

■ act of keeping • awake Is Rooksha 
(Opposite of Snigdha) and thus,' it is the 

: opposite -of both the cause and' disease. 

1 22. Trial Tfeatinent b3' H.oine’opathic Principles 
Hethu Vipareetbaardhakaari * Treatment 
or ' Homeopathy . 

{a) hledicine — In an inflammato.rj':', process of 


, Pitta type, we recommend the. external 
application . — Upanaaha Sv?eda ( hot 
fomentation or application of warm poultice) 
with substances or drugs' that promote 
. ' Pitta- - Thisi measure looks, -paratfoxical 
because drugs which produce .‘Pitta, are 
employed in inflammation lof ' Pitta type. 
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'(^)i “In^ itiflaniinatioii' 'Iigsdiiig towards 

|suppurat.ion:;:;(Paci37amaana. “'Sotba) the 

^administration - of- ' stimulant'' diet is 
recommended which - 'produices Vidaaha 
' (burping, sensation) and rP-ittaia Here, the 
-caused;, by Pitta,, ;; the agents 
l effect . the ,.cure/ also promote 

ic) Hygienic' condubt^-^Thi'eatehiD^ a patient 
suffering from insanity' "'of '‘Vaala type, 
•..;-;ffp^t^i*eatening .with the heJ,p..,ofi disguised 
'•P-9,^!^9 .c ..etc, is., resorted to as a 
r .;y.~ ,fjff?^,^,en^.;^ea£ w is one oi the causes 
. . , ; j. promoting Insanity, increases V aata 

..(fc.ar) help's’ the patient as 

an auieliorative. measure. ' '* 

- Wia.adhi .yipareetha ATthahaarl J — 

,(o)- chfedipine— In a- form .of- ;Vomiting,’ the 
j.r'^n'f—^^^'^f^.^^^tion opan emetic is recopimended 
to cure it,. In ' jdiarrhoea, tbe intial 
administration ■ of castor oil is often 
'^■•■‘'''tecommeoded.'.'’’ :•; . •'• 

{b) ,Dieh~rn' diarrhoea,' milk 'diet', ' which is 
J. al.so , a-, laxative according, to . Ay ur.veda, is 
. , o^t.eu fpuud;: iiseful,’.., . • 

(e); •!H3'gienic condiict.-In a form of vomiting, 
'--•‘straining to ‘-vomit more sometimes effects 
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■ ^ SECTION VII. ' ' •' ■ 
LIMITATIONS OF SCIENCE ‘ 

186. The tlieories. just enumerated may te 
explained to some extent in the light of modern 
scientific methods. It is in the scientific attitude 
of inind more than in the scientific results that 
' the value of' modern' 'science is to be found. ' If 
there is any portion of Ayurveda, which ‘ cannot 
be identified with some branch of ’the Western 
system, it should not be considered fit only to' be 
neglected. In fact, it is in the spirit of science 
that the valud of Ayurveda' lieis. It should- be 
noted that modern science itself has its own well 
known limitations, particularly, when it tries to 
explain the phenomena of living matter. Even the 
most delicate experiments and observations of 
modern science are too crude and too superficial 
■ to deal with matter relating to life, which is the 
subject of Ayurveda. The problems with which 
science deals at present are intrinsically^ inferior 
in human interest (Prajaahitam), Further, the 
modern scientific niethod is not the only method 
of acquiring knowledge of reality. 

187. Eminent scientists have accepted that a 
true aud scientific theory’^ merely^ means a successful 
working hypothesis. It is highly probable that all 
scientific theories may' be wrong. Truth in science 
IS a pragmatic affair. What a scientific man means 
by truth, is in the last resort, convenience. ■ A 
good scientific theory' accounts for known facts 
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and enables us to. predjct new ones, which are 
en verified by observatipn -(The -Limitation of 
..Science) By J. W. N., Snhivan I949~Mentcr 
by, .nep-, American Library. , , 
Ultimate values such as Lharma (duty or 
Purushartha (purpose in life), and Suldia 
;i(i3uman,;happines,sb with which Ayurveda deals, 

, cannot, be, ;measured , by, any jnstrumeuts known at 
present to,; , modern, scienqe, , Nor . is it possible for 
^..exrery.-f -person to ' study ..and practise Yoga 
.•)\Goncentration on, the inner.-seif), unless he has the 
innecessary , preliminary, ...quafifications (Adhikaara), 

!, -such .‘Study He .must .also, secure a proper 
o.te.acher j(Guru). These Theories of Ayurveda, have 
tupeeu. accepted not , as ,a'. matter of faith, but 
as I already said,, the 3 ^.are, proved by the 
Ir.four . -methods of investigation (Pramanas) and 
j because., also the}^ are of great utility, in actual 
n experience. Ayurveda is'au .unqualifiedly practical 
V: Science and so cannot ; be contrar 3 ’' to direct 
[experience (Pratyakshs ' Avirodha). Whenever it is 
not possible for an ordiuar 3 '^ man to verify certain 
facts by direct perception, .he must naturall 3 ’ be 
r ^^.tisfied, .with the .statements of Aptas — those 
’. known to be the best authorities on the subject. 

‘ ' ' ' Positive Health ' is not got by Medicine. 

ISS. THd growth of industrial civilisation all 
-•'lover •■tfie world is • !< adihg the Western nations 
‘ towards;' their downfall. The sons of many rich 
' ‘-men in America -today possess wealth without 
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having had to earn' it. They /.never -struggled-j 
against their environment as the poor i villagers dp .<5 
“Wealth is just as .dangerous, to health as poverty.r. 
Modern Civilisation with alhthe comfort, soft-livin^;j 
hospitals, physicians, nurses, and sanitary fitting^ 
has kept alive many human beings of .poorr qjialjty. 
These weaklings and' their descendants.” Alexis 
Carrel saj's *' contribute in America,- '.in large 
measure to the en <ieblement of the white races: d!" 
He says, that they are witnessing the: physical*', 
moral, intellectual and social failure. They are; 
now realising that they have' been living under a-' 
delusion. They have begun"to understand •"-that: 
they are decaying when compared' ' to' the r.hardy.- 
races” (Man the nnknown ?. 198). They are now.^ 
attempting to rc-onld the younger generation with"^ 
a different ideal. ^ j > ■ i 

Modern Medical Science Creates Artificial'' He'aWii 

189. Industrial prosperity on the one hand 
a id modern medical science on the other,/ have 
c"eated a kind of artificial health instead, of 
inherent resistance to , disease. Injec/ions -of a 
specific vaccine or a Serum for every disease may 
give temporary relief but it cauuot be effective ,as 
. a means of developing positive national health, 
Good health shovid be natural. The suivival-of 
the nation should not depend on the physicians, 
lunerent resistance to disease should cepend on 
the positive strcnglh of the individual, Di.'ease is 
nothing but the development of the cefensivg 
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processes whicli oppose the invasion of the body ' 
and the struggle of the tissues and the mind 
against’ a disturbing agent.^. For instance, fever, is 
the- reply bf the body.; and the mind .to the 
presence of ' bacteria and viruses to toxins. ... , 
'Hurry, Worry and Over-zc'ork are causes of 

. Degenerative Diseases, ' ; ' 

190. Modern; Medical . Science , has been' 
weighed and found wanting. In spite of all the- 
hygiene and comforts, -“the modern educated 
man dies suddenly .in. bed or in the office^ 
at an age, where his , parents were- 
tilling the -laud or., managing their business 
vigorously’’, -Alexis Carrel. In place, of 'infective 
diseases, which the white races -have conquered, 
degenerative diseases such • as softening brain, 

j diabetes, heart and kidney diseases have cropped 
I up. It is easy to conjecture that this premature 
wearing out of the modern man is due to mental 
worries, lack of economic securitj^ overwork, 
ah^ence of physical and moral discipline and excesses 
of all sorts without self-control Modern comforts 
and habits imposed upon the dwellers of the present 
day cities do not seem to agree with Natnra 
Laws. Their health is • crumbling 'under the 
slightest strain. The stable health of Village worker 
is better than the volatile health of the civilised man. 

Colossal Ignorance and Pride. 

191. Even after the recent advances of science, 
ouf ignorance of the secrets is colossal. ^ Many 
Medical Practitioners dp not seem to mlJsc thq 
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vastuess of their ignorance. Instead . of feeling 
hnmilitated liy his ntt'er powerlessness in ,niany 
situations in his daily life, the proud young doctor' 
is full of egoism .(Ahanhaara) due to the materi- 
alistic mentality. I see that 'during receut years 
in Madras, doctors of Modern Medicine' rank first 
among those who die at a very early age of such 
preventable degenerative diseases as .'diabetes, high 
blood pressure, and heart failure. This does not 
speak very well of their medical training. Over- 
eating, sedentary habits, smoking and drinking, 
hurry aud anxiety, in their daily routine of life and 
faulty sexlife, which lead to these diseases, may ' be' 
easily avoided by* proper discipline and self-control. 

182. I have great respect for the truly 
scientific research 'worker, untouched by commercial 
interests. But, I shudder to think.' that' a third 
rate practice of Modern Medicine spreads into the 
Villages of India, to replace the ennobling ideals 
of Ayurveda by materialistic aud outlandish ideas, 
quite unsuitable to our country. Jt is the spirit of- 
Ayurveda that has saved the Indian Civilisation. 

-000 - 

Section VIII 

UTILITY OF AYURVEDA IS ITS CLAIM 
FOR PATRONAGE. 

193 The chief claim for Patronage of Ayurveda 
is its utility. In spite of the fact that some of 
the theories of A 3 urveda are not so far accepted 
i);»’ niodcrh ?cience, the successful practice of 
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Ayurvedic Pli 5 '^^siclaus Has coiitinued tH'fougK the, 
centuries, and more than 80 per cent of the peopie 
of India seek its help ''eyen -today. The people 
almost always resort to .some welH known indigenous 
drugs avaliable in the localit 3 % before they seek 
the advice of a phj^pician. Clinical experience is 
after, all the best test : of the efficiency of the 
treatrhent. This proves not only that the system 
of Ayurveda is alive in the inihds of the people, 

but, also that it is resorfejd , to the , moment the 

need for treatment arises. Ayurveda may therefore 
be deeply rooted in the soil of India, and to have 
contributed largely to her cultural heritage. 

Objects of the Study of Ayurveda. 


194. Charaaia- says , that when the , question 
arose as to which is the foremost among diverse 
means that exist for prolonging, life, (Praauavardh- 
anaanaam). the i roper replj!' according, to Aynrveda 

should be rAhic.sa— non-violence— and not food. 

Which is the foremost amongst diverse means that 

exist: for enhanc mg strength? the repl}"- ■ should e 
enthusiasm auci not bodily strength. Which is 
foremost amongst diverse means that promote 
nutrition and build of the body, the reply shou 
be learning 'am" not meat, Which is foremost 
amongst diverse means that contribute to satis action 
{Nalicanaanaam;, the repW should be co^ro o 
senses' and uc sensual enjoyment. ic 18 
foremost amongost diverse means that contribute 
to delight,, the reply should' be self-realisatiou 




Research in Ayurveda 
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(Aatar. jnaanam) and not' apiirofl’siacs. Whicli is 
i the foremost amohgest divcxie iceans that guide 
to achieve the four human aspiritious, 'the reply 
should be Brahmacharya (i.e,) to live in God 
and not celibacy. 

195, This is the view of the Professors pf 
Ayurveda. ( Iti Ayurvedavido mai.yante ). 

^ l' ' Cbaraka Sootra 

196. Although Ayurveda > recognises the 
worldly or material happiness, in its different 
aspects as mentioned above, as the next best, the 
Science of Ayurveda has a higher purpose, which 
is really of supreme importance. F or example iood 
may promote life for the time bung but Ahimsa 

• serves promotion of life best in the long run and 
similarly the other items. 

Charaka Sootra' 30 — Id. 


Section IX. 

RESEARCH IN AYVRVEDA 

197. We should conduct research in Ajmrveda 
in order to make it the best S 3 ^stem of treatment 
in the world. As the word Ajmrveda implies, it is 
the Science of Life. It has no limitations of Pace, 
climate or couutr}’ ; its door is open to all true 
knowledge from anj' soarce. The application of 
Modern Methods of Pharmacological technique 
conducted in collaboration with experienced 
Aj’urvedic Scholars is sure to rciult in the 
advancement of both Ayurveda and hloderu 
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Medicine. Literary, pharmacological, •'bibchemical, 
clinical, psychological and philosophical; reseafA 
should all ’be conducted' side by side.'; / '• 

i 198. The methods; of research .'in /Ayurveda 
should not be to- imitate what is. followed in other 
.countries. The research should. be based upon the 
fundamentals assumed by .Ajmrveda.'", 'Ayurveda has 
a good working hypothesis, which. haV helped the 
successful practice of Ayurveda, through the 

centuries and it is still a living force today tvith 
the Ayurvedic Physician aud the, patient. 

199. Herein, I have laid emphasis on the 
following: iour points which are .fundamental to 
the study of Ayurveda in separate institutions 
established wholl}’’ for its promotion. 

(1) Ayurveda is superior to modern medicine 
in some respects and can incorporate- all the 
advances of .modern science, but modern science 
cannot adopt all that Ayurveda teaches, unless it 
accepts the existence of the soul in man as the 
Director of the several processes of life* 

(2) : Man is .not to be treated as a machine. 
The factor of personality and the emotional states 

• are largely responsible for the happiness cr misery 
, of the individual and to a certain extent for tlie 

advent and cure of .disease. - . 

(3) ModerUgjMedicine should not be extenaed 

to the villages as such, unless it is integrated V7ith 
A3'urv'eda b}' adopting its basic principles, o 

self-^conlTol particularly to prevent disease. 

(4) Research in A 3 ''urveda should be conductec 

by adequate personnel of the right type, proficient m 
A3’urveda, with the co-oper^Jfion of nioci?ru pcientisis 


t ■- 


SECTION’ X/ 

THE SCOPE OF AYURVED A ' ' ' 

; 200. ' CuMre; without comfort, beaiity without 
Ihxufy, "machines .without enslaving . factdries, 
concept of. sacrifice . through work (Yagna), science 
without:' worship pf matter .^and self [ .discipline 
through self control and prayer would develop, Jn 
man his physical strength, vitality, his moral sense 
hiis"' intelligehce, ' aiid .his freedom from bondage 
and would lead him. to the summit of his 

i. 1 .1 • 1 . ’ - > . • . ■ . ' i'-'. ' r i 

development.vHe .becomes steady in mind-Sthitap; 
ragnaa^ Brahma Bhootarone with Gp.d-the ambition, 
of; all education in Ayurveda, ;-. . ih - . s 

.The,, Scope, of . Ayurveda 'is very ;yast .and 
endless.' (Anantapaaram.) . .. .r 


, . ... 

20th ]uly 19^. 


A. LAKSHMIPATHI. 


0 -^ 
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THE HINDU ID^AE, ^ Of , .S^LF-S ACRIFICE 


Self /(;|TOtr^ol|; (^Indriya J^ayamrJ, ^rselj'^ reliance 
(Aatma Viswaaea) and self sacrifice (Aatma yagna) 
arg.lthe cardinal jpr.incjtpjes.^^jwtjcf ,7glii^e a 
a, man for the inlfilment ^of the purpose of lile> 
In fact, the Aatmayagha enjoins .an mdividiiar to 
tre.at.his daily routine of life as a great yajna' or 
a'dife 'of 'devotion and • 'dedicatioh 'to '"the" immdrfa] 
A^tmaV-'-' 


■ u /ly: : i‘*' 

•' } ; (r (\ 'n : 




- i-; ;;rr. 

. The Atma yajna is the most sublime interp*, 

retjation of the purpose in the , life of a.^ise man. 
it is. compared in every detail ' to the rituals and 
ceic’embnies' 'that the officiating ' priests ■^coh'duct 'iii 
thef ‘‘performance of ■the''*3>ajha ' wlierd animal 
sacrifice is offered'- <• . to ' .acpleasei'. ’'^the 


Gods. Hese there is no shedding of ^ the., blood 
of ihe sacrificial goat. The hiain points of comparison 


are mentioned here ; — 




■ :/|n' the.Aatmaj'-ajna', the Aatma as the performer 
is the yajamaanaythe'master. The officjaljing-pfie.sts. 
are his several sense organs (Jnaanendriyas) and 
also the organs of action (Karmendriyas). Agni-the 
Sacrificial fire-is the Tapas or comcentration, 
meditation and devotion Anger is the sacrificial 
goat and it must be burnt wlth.the clarified bntter- 
namely-the desires. The period of Deehsha-duration 
of observ'ance — is from birth to death withont 
brcih, that is, the whole JUe.tiffle of the individual 



4.4-V-i. 


A5.l”?yrinatai , > 


.57-! 


the 

and, soma- juice, '^he, wJs(^om that 
dawns^^s^.a^rg^ultj^f such.jde^kated, lif€,shme.^ in 
him \9ith full effulgence. Such a noble life of 
dedication is ^ightl5^ cbmpa,r€,d'.,tq!r.the, *Satrayaga 
of the Kings, where Ri.shis , .officiated-; as , priests 

t'j Pj. I ^ J s * . *•-»}'' I J / 1 , I' 

and in which every earthly possession of the 
performer XSar vain) was given away in charity. 
We give below the text of Aatma Yajna. 

» '^Yii .SniLTl ’• :> 'id 'di-/'.' 

ory^i:~;jf<r roCf • -t^v: n;-'!'!’ 


Aatmyajnam, 


ri. 


Tasyaivafif Vi 6 iTshb- Yaijhafeyaathaaa-Yajam’aariah 
Sraddhaa, patnee-Sareeramidbmam-Uroyedirlomani 
Barhir Yiedah Sikhaa-- Hariclayam yoopah Kaama 
Aajyam Manyuh Pasustapo, Agni Damassamayitaa 
B,^'^|l^rijia,..,.ryiaa^,j. Hotg^. ;.Praana •^.^Uadgaata. 
Ch^,kshuradh]wai^yfUrjr Manp.biahmar.;(Sro,tram Agni: 

S yaa5ad^«^|riy^ej,$a ;,df5eksha;’.j^..yadj j Asnaati Tad 
ftvi^, Yat Pibati Tadasya Soma-P^^mam j,etc, 
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The same' idea 'of sacrifice of the“''fo6d ' #hii:h 
k man' eats' ak ^ d Hoina into ' the iiite&al ' ‘ !ire 'Is 
expressed by CharaW'iri' the folloikihg ‘‘slokakr' ' 

• . nn.';? u:. ii];< j::r7 

fm ^ : v - ' ^ ^ «>;. i j 

■J'i •!;■■■•-! ■ ..;/7 itl 

>. /; • -...v; ;'(SoOtra:)27~343.:; v 

-X'-' 

Every man. who keeps m his mind, the proper 
measures of his food (Maatra) and the time 
(Kaala).' should every day' (Nityam) perform ,the 
sacrifice (Jahooyaat)' or holria, with cohcehtrated 
attention by making use of the fuel (samidbhili)/ 
namely, the food in' fhe’'form 'Of cooked . rtce/’and • 
ghee and milk etc., (Aniiapaana);>suitabJe to his ' 
own constitution. 


I 

?iw:: HtfPI;- il •' ' 

■ 3—46. 


One who' has self control and '.’takes *his food 
in the above manner lives a happy 'life ' without 
any disease thirty-six thousand days ( 100 ywrs ^ 
respected by all/^ ' ^ 
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CHAPTER X , 

AYURVEDA IN THE ANDHRA STATE. , . 

“To-day, (here is no doubt, that the Star of Ayurveda is 
rising higher and higher in the firmament of Modern 
Culture.'^ * 

i‘ What is Ayurveda 1 ' 

1. Ayurveda literally means the Science of Life. In' this 
^science, everything that makes life happy and unhappy (Suthaa* 

Sukham),, everything that makes a life beneficial to others ,6r 
j, injurious ( Hitaahitam — Social Medicine ) and all that which 
helps us to know, the -duration of any life (Maanam), not only 
of man but of every living creature, is^ included, in the 'ScdjDe 
, ^of Ayurveda. Ayurveda thus deals not merely with the medical 
, , scjpnce, but, also with the social, ethical, intellectual ‘ hnd 
>. spiritual life of man. Ayurveda represents a beautiful Blending 
j of the accuracy of science and the sublimity . of philosophy, 
.^poetry and art. Europe and America are just now beginningtto 
t, appreciate the necessity of the medical student knowing the 
j importance of poetry, art, philosophy and humanities, in 
addition to the scientific attitude that he should develop^ The 
World Medical Education Conference held at London recently 
I stressed on the Importance of this subject — see British Medical 
Journal, August 1953. 

J 

, Ayiirieda is a very Ancient Science. 

2, The Thri-dhaatus are mentioned in the Rig Veda, 
The changing- -conditions of i time and space, that is, the 
environments of man have a great influence on his life, his 
health and disease and so the science of Ayurveda also 
Undergoes changes- with the growth of knowledge , by the 

i ‘ 

, * Dr, B, Pattabhi Seetharamiah, H, E, the Governor of 

Madhya Pradesh— letter to the author,' dated l4th August, 1953 
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advance of time. All aids, wklck help to protect the life of 
man,''* whetli'er the knowledge ^is old or new are included in 
Ayurveda. , .... , . . . .. . 


The Thn-dhaatu Theory, •• 


3. 


It must be r'ecognised that.-, the,' natural elements of the 
air, , sun, .moon have a great influence upon man and his 
environments., In their normal condition! elenients are 

... represented* in Ayurveda, as Sarma ( i. e, equilibrium of Thrr 
..dhaatus,, Vayu, Pitta and Kapha). .They are the supporters of 
.the body , in the normal state and destroyers in the abnormal 
stale. VaayU; represents in the human body' the life ' and the 
. nervous mechanism. Pitta represents the Sun— the Agni-fire— 
j tile heating and digestive mechanism and Kapha — the moon— the 
t cooling and lubricating mechanism and water. Vaayii is 
''.predominated by Rajas— activity. ' Pitta by Satwa— harmony and 
^^^Kapha by Tafnas— inertia They are represented in the Hindu 
Theolqgy as the Trin'ity 'df Brahma,' "Vishnu and Siva. Vaayn 
is considered the most important of them and it is described 
. as representing all the gods in une as ■ Yama, Prajapaihi, 

. Viswaharma . and Viswaroopa— " Vaayureva Bhagavaan 

; ( Charaka Sutra, Chapter 12), Vaayu is described ® 

Upanishads as Pratyakshani Brahma — i. e, directly visi e 

creator. 


. . Namaste Vayo Twa'neva Prafyohshcun Brahoiaasi, 
Ayurveda is thus the mirror of the Indian Culture. 

4 

. . The Thri-dosha Theory. 

4. The Thri-dhaalus are called Thri-doshas, when they 
are vitiated, , 

-o; The. 'Thri-dosha Theory explains the causes, symptoms ana 
treatment of disease. Most oi the treatment ef isease 
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Ayurveda is based upon this theory. This is the fundamental 
difference between Ayurveda and Modern' Medicine. :.Treatment 
in’ Ayurveda means bringing' about the harniony' of!! the 
Thri-doshas. This' is an art, which Has to be ’ learntdan'd 
practised with great skill. ^ i'.i;. ; rj'.ii.o 

,,1,5., Secondly, Ayurveda isr. essentially an, *Aa^hyaat^^^^ 
science, ,The spiritual basis is the. most important. The object 
of the, study of Ayurveda fs . tlie. harmonious attainment o^ the 
four values,' or aspirations of life, namely, Dharma-TyVirtii, 
Ardhar- Prosperity, ' Kaama—satisf action of;^ desires* and 

•Moksha— Salvation or self-realisa;tion,, Modern M!eaicme.,..on 
the, other hand, .deals mostly, with the material Body- -ani^ 
therefore its scope .is very., limited. , . 

• The Thri-dosW Theoryi'^ is, " as ^ it .were, the ‘ soul d'f 
Ayurveda. If the soiil is lost,' the body becomes useless. ' ’ ' 


■lii ' 


History of 'Ayurveda' in the Andhra State,- 


(fllu;/'. 
■iL<i: ■ 


, • - « t . I fi r< ; M u 1 Li J ' i 

6* The History of Ayurveda in the Andhra State may he 
divided into 3 periods, • .i. 


(1) The Early Period— The' . 'P re-Krishnadevaroya 

period upto 1500 A. D, , . 

(2) The Middle Period^The Post Krishnadevaroya 
period from 1500 to 1750. 

(3) The Modern Period— From 1750 upto dntei 

, . The Early Period — The Pre-Krishiiadcvaroya period 
upto 1500 A. p. ,/ ■ 

7. Mention is niade in the Vedas, in the Ayitkreya 
Brahmanas of the Andhfas. ' The ■ Vedas are’ pre-historic and 
their, age is not yet delermihed. There are references to 'Andhra 
desa and to Ayurvecia in; the Smritis, piiranas, hisldrie's, storidSi 
folk, songs from time immemorial',' In' the Mahnbharntiii there 
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a reference to the Andhra country and to Ayurveda, Whereas 
in the North rat Benares — Dhanavanthari — was teaching his 
Students, — Susruta and others — Ayurveda rgiying importance Ip 
Surgery and whereas the Atreya Satnpradaaya'.was followed aj 
Takshasila , giving importance to general medical treatment 
through the use of herbs, Siddha 'NaagaUrjuna’ iii tb'e Andhra 
country founded his univbrsity at Amaravali in'the 'Andhra 
"Desa, giving importance to. ' 'Rasachikits'a ( treatment by 
’mercurials)' in the 'early 'years before ' Christian 'era. 
t^aagaarjunakonda— A hill named after Nhagaarjuna is ‘now 
■identified near Mach'erla in Guhjtiir district, dii the -banks ‘ of /lie 
‘Krishna river. ' We find here the remains of an bid University 
W'hich was recently excavated.' It appears that this Naagaarjuna 
,W’as also the founder of the Mahaayaana cull of . Buddhism. He 
extended this cult far beyond the. boundaries oi India ‘and we 
now find the remains of a University at Amaraavati' ’ ‘in 
Andhradesa, It is also' believed, that Naagaarjuna spent bis 
later days at Sreesailam, in Kurnool district. 

Aieihod of comnuUitig other metals, into Gold, . ■ ^ 

'■■■8. " Stddhe Rase Kaelshyaami, Nirdaaridnya midam jagaf" 

1 shall make the world free from poverty perfecliog 
'mercury and converting it into Cold, 

3o said, Suldha Naagaarjuna, He is reputed to have 
succeeded in converting mercury 'into gold. This method is still 
current, secretly in the traditional manner' among Siddbas or 
Sadhu-hermils in this country. In the year 1940 in the month 
of Chiira (March and April). Rasaayanaachaarya ’’ Krishnapaa 
bnslry. a Vaidya of Northern India converted '^00 tolas of 
tnercury into gold by adding to it one lola^of ® ^ , 

presence of jugnlkishore Birla of Delhi and Mariadcv Desai, 
^er.relsry uf Mahaatma Gandhi at -Ri-shikesh ,neir netiawsr, 
Hs hcutcd }bc mtsiurc fpr_ baU. en hour and prodwced om 
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hundred and twenty 'tolas of gold which was valued at R§, 
7 500 at that time and it was handed over to Sree Birla for 
charitable purposes. There is an inscription to this effect in 
the Yagna saala inscribed in the wall in stone at the Birla 
Mandir’ New Delhi. 

{ 

Gold may be produced out of Copper also See Darsanas 
in Telugu page 2. In the year 1944, one Sadhu converted a 
piece of copper into gold in the presence of Sri Ayurveda 
Bhishak, Kastoori Sivasanakaram Garu of Bheemavaram, West 
Godawari District, and gave it to him. The Vaidya sold the 
piece of gold to a goldsmith for Rs 12/-, just to find'^out 
whether it was truly gold and he then felt sorry for having sold 
that valuable token of the achievements of Hindu Chemistry- 
See Darsanas in Telugu by the author. During the period of 
Saatavaahanas. the Andhra country extended its boundaries 
upto Paataleeputra m the North and Sind in the West The 
cultures of North and South India got mixed up during 
that period, 

t 

It was stated in Rasaratnaahara attributed to Naagaarjuna 
as follows t**.* 

' t t 

' ( ' 

Dwaadasamklia Varsbaani ’ 

Mahaakleso Kdio Mayaa 
Vadi Tusimosi Me Devee 
Sarmdaa Bhakia Vatsale 
Dui'labliain Trisha Lokcsha 
RhSa baddham Dadaswa me, 

T 

Meahlug ; — O Goddess, I have worked hard for twelve 
years. You always love your devotees. If you are satisfied 
with my work, bestow upon me, the art of fixing mercury, 
which is the most difficult in the three worlds, This shows 
that there existed in those days, the science of ohem.slry, which 
could ho studied for l^yearp. Chemjslrj' of the merouriaU-v 
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Rasavaada— should have been , very mlich in , praclice;. during 
the 4 or 5th xenturies after . Christ.-,- , - 

' jFfdm ^^a quotation from Kuttanee malha'-: b'yl Dambdara 
Gupta (slbka 12), we may presumeMhat Rasavaada' or Dhaalii" 
vaada (i.e.) the theory and practice of mercurial chemistry 
already earned some disrepute by ’the 8th century A.D. 

“ Pcdavedusliu yatra Dhaatuvaaditwani ” Damodara Gupta 
,W,as, the minister of Jayaneeda, the King of Kashmir ‘'(779-813 
A Di) — Introduction , -to Raaja Tarahgirii' ’ by Stein. ' 

' '‘’-' I ’ ' ■ . 1. , ' , , - ; , . , -I . r- 

. ^Rasa Saastra is not merely, for Converting baslr metals 

_ . into Gold. : '• ’ " ■ •' 

' ' Nacha Rasa Saastram- 


HI 


Dhaatu Vaaddardha meva, Iti • ' 
Iviantavyam,’ ; - 

Deha Dwaara*Mukti Reva 
Parama Prayojanatwaat, 


Rasavaada is not merely for the purpose of converting 
baser metals into gold. Its chief object is to make the body 
free from disease, old age and fear of death, so ns to 
attain the Moksha through this body. - 


In 814 A,D,, in the reign of Nrupottunga Mnhaaraaja 
of the family of Raashlra.. Kootaas, a Jain author, by name, 
Ugraadilya published an Ayurvedic work called Kalyaana 
Kaarnkam. It, is said in that work., that 39 books of great 
Ayurvedic Scholars were consulted in the preparation of t at 
work. The was recently published by the All-India Ayurveda 
Mahamandal. Mahalakshmi Market,, New Delhi. It is staled 
■in that- book that, at a Conference, meat eating was condemned 

by all, (Sec Phanvanthpri, dated I4tb July 1924), Jo the hook». 
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that are available in tbe Oriental Manuscript LibraVy, ‘ we haVe 
books called "Vaidya Grandham ” (i.e,) nledical "b'ook, which 

contain the diaries of the Vaidyas beginning from ihe'p’rayer 
to Vigneswara, the horoscopes of the families. ,some portions 
from' Nighantus (medical dictionaries) fd sorne secret remedies 
treasured carefully by the family. ‘ ’ 


jO 


Navanaadha Charitra, a work of a Chemist of the 9th century 
deals 'with the secrets of the creation of life and|,ofs'the identity 

between the atomic Jeevaatma ( Microcosm ) with, the 
Macrocosm. It also deals ^ with the ^ con Version of one' ’inert 
'matter into another inert matfer. ' ' u: - < . 


There were probably many Naag'aarjunas, 


Among the teachers of Rasaayana saaslra of thote days 
-j^ere Govinda Bhikshu, Somadeva, Ram^chandra, f Swacchanda 
.> Bhairava and others. They are, more or less contemporaries' — 
Govinda, Bhikshu described the qualities of Buddha. He lived 
prior to 9lh^and 10th centuries A D. From this, it is clear that 
the followers of Buddha took interest, tn Rasavaada — Alchemy, 


In the llth Century, a Mohammedan Historian Alburuni. 
a contemporary of Mahammad of Ghazni came to India and 
described the Alchemical knowledge of the Hindus- ’ ■ q 

’ f 

In the I4th century, at the time of Bukkaraaya, 
Maadhavaachaarya, described Rasavaada as an independent 
Darsana in , his book, Sarvadarsana Saara Samgraha. He 
mentioned among other works Rasaarnava, Raseswara 
Slddhaanta, Rasa Hridaya and quoted extensively from them. 

The 'etymology of Paarada ( Mercnry ) is given as follows, 
Paaram — Dadaati — Iti Paaradam. Paaram means the other end 
(i.e.) Moksha, It also shows that in the 14th century, Mercury 
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waa an ingredient of medicines -used, in .the;, treatment ,of 
diseases showing the intimate, relation . between chemistry, anil 
medicine throughout India. . 

.This tradition spr^ead to Tibet and^ China. It may, .also be 
said that Siddha Naagaarjuna, might have been, the propagator 
of the Siddha system now prevalent in the South, 

Chandraprabhaachaarya— a disciple of Jaynprabhachaarya, 
who was a disciple of Naagarjuna Installed .a statue in sloije 
of Buddha, before 2nd century B.C. according to the historians. 
The statue and an- inscription on the pedestal were., found . in 
the Jaggayyapeta Stoopas in'lhe Krishna district. The inscription 
gives a clue to the age of Naagaarjuna that „he should be 
placed before 2nd century B.C. 


Upto I2lh to I3lh century. Nityanaadha Siddha, Navanaadba 
Siddha and Revana siddha and other Siddhas wrote wPrks on 

Ra'saayana Sastra. Many of the manuscripts relating to the works 

' of these Siddhas are in the Oriental Manuscript Library, 
Madras, without being catalogued. 


t A portion of Rasaratnaakara by Nifyanaadba Si n was 
published with a telugu commentary. Many recipes I lat arc 
now used in Andhra desa are found in this work. 


In this work are also found dercripllons of Sri Sailam an 
of the monasteries and other educational institulioi^ m t e 
neighbourhood of Sri bailarri in the Kurnool district, emisiry 
seems to have been taught here in a practical way. I ha\ e s-en 
the remains of the ancient Rasa Saalas, A. portion o 
R jsnraln saakaram is also available in beautiful Telugu poetry 
and this is not yet published. 
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II ' 

Middle Period. 

‘ i.i " 1 ' 1 1 1 ' 

, Upto the , time of Kristnadevaroya ( 1510-1530 A.‘ D. ) 
ancient' medical works were generally in the Sanskrit language, 
with'a few exceptions. Charaka Susruta and Maadhava Nidaana 
jwere also, probably studied in tbe Andhra desa regularly as 
rtext .books. Along with these, Bnsavai aajeeya and Vaidya 
Chintaamani which abound in mercurial preparations might have 
^been studied in some form or other in the Andhra State. 
„Yaagbhata was known in the Andhra country as Baahata land 
,his fbook was' translated in part into Telugu verse, I have seen 
somC) Vaidyas.q^uoting from this work. This work, is not yet 
■Pointed, , , , 


.In this peiiod, works like Ypgaratnaakara, Sadvaidya 
Jeevanam (Bolamba Rajeeyam), Chikitsaa Saara by Gopaldass 
and other Sanskrit works were written in the Andhra desa and 
they attained great reputation in Northern India. They were 
.s^ludied there also , as , text books. Saarangadhara Samhita a^ 
popular medical' w6ik‘ (1^50 A.D.) was probably written by an 
Andhra and it was studied throughout India, ^ 

ii'.n spifciai feature of the Andjira tradition in Ayurveda 

was the Asht.i Slhaana Pareeksha — the examination of the eight 
factor", namely, (1) Pulse, (2) Tongue, (3) Urine, (4) Faces, 
,(5) ,Eyes, (6) Speech,. (7) Nails and (8) Aakriti — the general 
appearence of the patient. These were very carefully examined 
and the relative proportions of Vaata, Pitta and Kapha were 
accurately assessed in the diagnosis of disease before treating 
the patient 


Diagnosis by testing the pulse is not found in the works of 
Charaka, Susruta, Vaagbhata and other Northern Indian 
Medical books. This tradition was peculiar to South India, It 
ivas probably propagated through the Siddha System. The 
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Siddha tradition migkt have had its origin in Hata Yoga, 
which treats of Kundalini Yoga, and which describes Ida, 
Pingala and Sushnmna Naadees and (he Shat Chakras. 

Accurate knowledge of the puKe is a delicate art like playing 
on the Veena. which can be acquired only by those who have a 
taste for it. One might be an expert in Veena though illiterate, 
Similarly, knowledge of the pulse may be acquired by tradition, 
handed down to the disciple from generation to generation. All 
the medical works in the Telugu language begin with the testing 
of the pulse and it may therefore safely be said that the Naadi* 
vignaana had its source in the .Andhra country. Il'would appear 
that this knowledge of Naadi spread from Andhra to Northern 
India only after 13 and 14 centuries. Even now, there are a few 
in the Andhra desa who by examining the pulse can foretell 
curable and incurable diseases with a certain amount of 
precision. This requires a special training under a guru, in order 
to acquire this extra-ordinary power by direct contact with the 
teacher and extensive practice and not acquired so much by 
reading books, 

EDICTS RELATING TO AYURVEDA IN ANDHRA DESA 

/. Malakaapiiram Edict, 

.There is a stone edict at Malakaapuram about 6 nides from 

Mangalagiri — Guntur District, It is 10 to 12 feel hig • ? * 

promulgated by Ganap'ili Deva of the Kaakaleeya fami y 
middle of the 11th century. From this, we learn that ‘^o puUls 
(about 20 acres of land) was granted to each of t e 
and General Hospitals. 

Prasootyaarogya Saalaayaam 
Pratyaham Puiilhaa Dwayan^. 

I have seen this edict. It looks quite new, engraved on 
a huge smooth black granite stone. 
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‘ ' 2 . Akkalapoodi Edict, 

The edict belongs to the year 1368 A.D. This was promul 
gated at Akkalapoodi by Sri Raaja Mummidi Naayaka who was 
the ruler of Korukonda, near Rajaraahendravaram in East Goda~ 
wari District. This edict records the grant of the Village 1° a 
yaidya Kaasibhatta by name. 

‘ ‘ ' 3. ^ Kahvachera Edict, 

This edict shows that a Village called Kalavacheru, which 
is now known as Annavaram, was given as a free gift to a 
Vaidya by name Parahitaachaarya. He saw a serpent suffering 
from pain on account of a bone stuck up between the jaws. He 
removed the bone and relieved its suffering. A big Ayurvedic 
book called Parahita Samhita still remains unpublished. I learn 
that Vaavilla Ramaswami Saslri and Sons of Madras are now 
publishing it in parts, - 

[For more partculars see XXVII in the Teltigu report,] 

Ayurvedic Quralmlas in -Andhra D'esa. 

After the decline of the Buddhistic Universities in the 
Andhra Desa, Ayurveda was 'taught in the Gurukulaas which 
existed in the nooks and corners of the country, in the Asramas 
and Agraharams along with the Vedas. Vedaangaas and Smrities 
in some families, The Vaidyas trained in these gurukulas were 
rfe'ndering medical services in the country, all these centuries. 
In all these Gurukulas, Sanskrit appears to have had great 
iraportanoe. 

However, we find in Nenne Choda s Kumaarasambhavam 
(llth century A.D.) great details of the hygienic conduct of the 
individual in simple '^elugu ycrse, This shows that the customs 
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and habits, that are now followed in the country had their 
foundations laid -down before' the 11th century A. D. 
(See Telugu report.) • , . ,■ , , .ij' 

. ■ =.•: h.Jrv 

' : ./I -ii--: <1 >'■ ! !r • Ii; ; ■ ;!j 

-After Krisnadevaroya, the composition' of* medibal ^wofW 
in Te-lugu verse appears to have received- a stifnuliis. Rkayasam 
Perayya in his book Vaidyasaaram,. which ;was written in Telugu 
poetry, says "Not even one in a hundred can read Sanskrit, 

whereas every one can read Telugu”, , .. , ^ 

■ 1 : . . M ■ i! ^ ' 

.. • ; ■:/. t:! v/.'.! -i 

' He lived in a Village called Irlapaadu,'''neaf K’oh'dave'edu* 
in Guntur District. He was a ;.Niyogi Brahmin and a Village'. 
Karnnm By this time, it would appear that , Raasaratna , Samu^', 
ehayam, Chinlaamani, Basavaruajeeyam, Rasa.RatnEkaram,!>y,er|e. 
much in use in the Andhra country. Trimalla, an inhabitant of 
Kondavt.edu, wrote a book called Brihat 'Yogai'etnadkaram in 
Sanskrit. Trimalla Bhalla published his’,. ■•yoga Tarangini. 
Devulapalli Venkata Narasamantri composed in Telugu verse a 
translation -of Chinlamant of Indrakarithan Vallahhaacharyo, 
The Vaidyas of the last generation, in the coastal districts were 
rtpeating by heart the Telugu verse from Sarabharajeeya. .This 
book contains many details of the descriptions of Syphilis and 
iis treatment. It is therefore clear that this book was composed-, 
after the advent of Europeans into India. This may be pirided' 
between 1700 and 1800 A D. In addition to the above' books, 
Lolnmbn Rajpeyam. Chuarucharya of Bliojakali, Rasapradeepika 
of Mudumbi Vcnkalacharya, Bhe.shaja Kalpam of Chilakamarrl 
VcrihtHcbaiiiifl: Shadrasa Nigbantu, Vanaoushadi VnrgR pf 
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Amaran, DKanvanlhari Nlgliantu, Satasloki in Sanskrit, Sata- 
s^oki •(Tn'Telug^u' verse )'‘‘wliich' was'' dedicated 'to ‘ th^ ' gidde’s's* 
Tayaaramitta kt 'Poonamalji were' read as Text ‘Books' by 'V&idj^aV 
in' ilte Gurukulas,' 


>llli 


Modern Period. 


After the. introduction^ ;of,.Rrintjng, many, oft,, the; ancient; 
work^sfin Ayur.veda^.ii^j.^anskrit were .publisbed, .,|Firoro tbe^ yearj 
A;yP- A];urveda . was lapghl,,; integrate, d ,^)with modern . 

, Possibie. Sri Vaidyaratna . Pandit D.j 
P.PalacharyuIu Paru established the Madras Ayurvedic College 

in tne year 1901. After his.. demise in. the year 1920., I 
I ..-V ;i: ; > ■■Hi jo 

Ip, . conduct the- college. . Pirivale Colleges recognised 

by the Madras Government were, also ^J^^^orking 2 at ,yijay.aw;ada|, 
and, Guntur. P,andit 'Taaranath starfed. a. ,GurjukuIa called, 
Pretnaasramam.at Tungabhadra and produced many Vaidyas, 
called Vaidyagurus. This institution was subsequently, 'converted 
into the Ayurvedic College at Bellary, 


■ w ; ' ! , I .' 
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, All-India ,,Ayur,yeda, Ma'hamandali which 'Wasi started I 
nbpul • the .beginning., of;, this century . has been conducting 
examinalions in the Andhra country in 3 grades, namely, 
Bhishak, Visaarada and Aachaarya, Owing to the persistent 
Mid ,prni8etYprthy, efforts of .the late Sri Pralivadi ^hayankaratn 
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Krishnaamaoharlu Garu ,, of ,,, Vijayaroy, who worked at. 
Yijayawaada, i,,,,the;. if^ndhra, Ayurveda .. .Parishat .ihas -..been' 
conducting examinations in Telugu from which i;!ab.opJ 1000 
Vaidyas with the title of Vaidya Vidwan were produced. In 
addition to all - these, there are hereditary Vaidyas training 
their disciples or children ati ; the rate of one or two. in 
every village. 
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In the year 1925, during the time of Raja Ramaaraayaninigar 
as Chief Minister of Madras the School of Indian Medicine 
was started at Madras arid about 1200 L'.I.Ms. were produced 
from that institution. During the Prakasam' Ministry at Madras 
in the year 1946, this school was upgraded into the College of 
Indigenous 'Medicine from, which about 75 graduates with the 
degree of G.C.I.M. have come out. .There are. also the products 
of the Colleges of Modern Medicine at “Vizagapatam, Madras 
arid Guntur,' who study Allopathic Medicine, These Colleges 
produce about 250 graduates of M.B.B;,S. grade, annually. The 
number of Allopathic Doctors' ‘ according to the Madras 
Medical Register upto 21st July 1954 was 10,337 *. O/. these, 
about 5,000 may be Ahdhras. 


During the time of the Prakasam Ministry at Madras 
(1946 — 47) the health ministress, Srimathi Mrs, Rukmani 
Lakshmipathi Garu introduced a training course of six months 
for’ improving the knowledge of Village Vaidyas and the 


'Letter dated 28tb July,'' 1954— Registrar, Madraf 
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M OutiDuty , ,, ,i 

.examinations ,-ar,e' held by- the Government twice . a year, und^ 
ilhe scheme', About one, thousand Ayufye'dic , Practitioners. 'were 
'trained and they are rendering rural “medical service. They 
were trained and examined in First Aid,' Midwifery, Child 
Welfare and the rural sanitation etc., and are only examined 
but not trained in Ayurveda. This is not enough. So, another 

1, . < '’i 'I . ‘ I ■ ! 

examination was ^ introduced by All — India Ayurveda 
Vidyaapeetha, , in. the. name of *' Praja iiVaidya examination.”. 
These examinations are also conducted every six! months from 
March “1951. The' syllabus' is' the same ' as that • of' the 
Government Village Vaidya' Examinations-^se’e chapter XXXI; 


Our Diify. 


ror the development of Ayurveda a number of Colleges, 
Schools and Research Institutions may be opened extensively, 
But, on account of the glamour for Western medicines 
■created by extensive advertisements of the latest type flooding 
mto the market every day, Ayurveda is getting adulterated 
rapidly. It is likely that such mixed practice may be 

greatly detrimental to the fundamental theories of Ayurveda, 
urther, the more Western medicine spreads in the 
country, the more is the degeneration of the standards of health 
and the moral stamina of the people. The habits of taking tea 
and coffee even without , washing the teeth, the unlimited 
smoking of cigarettes, untimely meals and delicacy of health 
due to easy going life,- aH these vices are increasing enormously. 
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’Gleaning leeth' immediately aft'er getting ■ up from bed;* ''’regular 

physical 'exercisbs, oil baths.!; morningr ibathsy /taking 'food •'’at 

regular times, control ■ of;, the: sehse§ ^apd , such :.othe'rj -good 

conduct inculcating healthy habits ar,ej.l(j)st,. and . the- health ofjhe 

people has degenerated. Diseases. due tp enjoyment of sensual 

pleasures such/as' heart disease, dinbefes, and .high bipod 
■!•■./ .! . -X; -■•! '• -.it'’ . i.-v:!'-/. (•i.bc.n!i.-)j b'ii fUi;i 

pressure^ resulting rrom mental anxiety are increasing., ine 

te’aching of Aytirvei^a ‘ is very faecessa'ry in brder fb 'hiafee llie 

people- 'fbllo'w the rules of ‘good ’conduct,--* which' promotes -the 
positive health of ihei nation,' . by/popularifing'.^lhe ^food and 

conduct ^ most suitable to, our cljmate.., TbertitoreVnjinsteadildf 
allowing the -mere expansion of the',;.know]cdjge' of Nyestern 
Adedicine, we should integrate the Ayurvedic methods with the 
modern scientific methods and we should see that 
"Astangaayurveda'^ which is complete in all branches should be 
encouraged throughout the country, , 


There are already many Gurukulas in the Andhra country 
where Ayurveda is taught in the traditional manner, .These 
irislilulions should be encouraged and ‘ whatever “is found to^ be 
good in the modern medical ’ science should al'sb be' taught to 
theiii.- There should be- at least* one Vaidya in' ev-ery 
recognised by the Goverhihenf and iriedical help should , reach 
the remotest corners through him. Td s^e to this i? th^ 
of the Government. The Ayurvedic physician for his, own pari 
should hot take to the' practice of” Ayurveda as a profit 
making profession but the practice'of Ayurveda should be a 
matter of charily. This /s the Ayurvedic tradition. It is the duly 
of the people at the same time to support the Vaidya. I hope 
that our Doctors, Vaidyas, the people and their representatives 
in the assembly and the Gbvrenmenf will co-operrfle with paph 
Other iii' bringing medical relief' {o' Ai.fal' populatibp, 
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The Present Position. 

The number of villages in the Andhra Stale is 15,420. 
The population of the Andhra State is 2 crores and five lakhs 
in 1953. At 'th’e rale of ■ one" .Vaidya for every one thousand of 
population, we ^ require 20,500 Vaidyas. I have called for 
-'.Itatetnents' frd'm the Collectors of the 11 districts to furnish us 
! ’with’ the actual lists' of' Vaidya? that are now. practising in the 

■ Villag es. We know that most of them are ill -equipped. But, I 
would like to know, who' are all our Comrades in the 
profession, who are ' serving the people according' to thfeir 

'"capacity, so that, w'e ra'ay.i’think of the proper measures to 
1 improve ' their knowledge and status.' The first item ‘in’ the 

■ terms of' reference of our. committee is' on" the appropriate 

' 'Measures for giving a definite status to the Ayurvedio System 
■' in the Stale. ] 

Status of the Ayurvedic Physicians. ' • 

Tke status of the Ayurvedic System depends upon the 
status of the Ayurvedio Physician. The status of the Ayurvedic 
physician itself depends largely upon the knowledge and 
efficiency of the physician himself. We know that both these 
ere not satisfactory at present. But, we need not get despondent 
about it. I quoted, in the early part of the address, a statement 

■ from (he letter of His Excellency Dr, Pattabhl Seetliaramiah 
Garu. He is_ not an ordinary person to please. He is a great 
critic, It is generally very hard to get an appreciation from 
him. The appreciation from him means that there is some great 
roarit tn Ayurveda. As against the appreciation, there are many 
"’’ho decry Ayurveda and say that it is all unscientific and that 
,A}urveda is a heap of superstitions. 
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n::; Ayurveda will rise only when Ayurveda is 

j^cognised from 

'J , , ,,_ ;. ‘ ’ ' '■ ’ •■ ' ''■■ ' ■'■ •" ' ■ ■ ;' 

■ • '- '‘^I’^i^fnathnal Recbgndhn , for. Ayurveda. .K' ; 


i. •'. 


,...i 


'it- : ; 
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India in- a nteiber nr ilke World Haallh Organiaalion- An 
^ influential member alao. Ai' auelj, Kdia baa i dommi'tled berself 
o some .obi, ^ minimum 
“ k' ’ general education in 'certaint basic : subjects lias .to 
^ maintained,.- if international ;, recognition is . desired, ' .The 

‘ ''M European or American 

recognised in India -and it is taught in our .Medical 
■ Avr 4-°'^ ‘ Colleges. ■ -Similarly, .> Ayurveda or the Indian 

• 'ledicne bas.t'o be'Vec'ognised by:, W.H.O. It. should be taught 
chools and Colleges in Europe and America, This' is 
impossible. . iYbu.inow' find rnany; -tentres, in those countries 
.where the principles of Hindu ^ Rchgion are taught by the 
^mahrishna Mission, after the adyent of Swami Vivehananda. 
ni, f introduction of Ayurveda into those continents is much 
^ easier than ' the mlfpductioii bf ^he’’ Religion, because 

of its utility, malerii.lly, if not riiofally and spiritually, 


may say that the apnreciation of Ayurveda by'them'has 
already begun. The Harward University sent me a small cheque 
along with their lelier' dated. I6lh August 1949, from the 
Department of the School of Medicine and Public Health, 
stating that the cheque was a small token of their high 
appreciation of the Text Ijobl: of A'^urveda, v/hich you know. I 
had published in English. Five cr six .toIs of these books are now 
available in the libraries of Europe and America and they arc 
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read wllli great irterest by some scholars, These great Scholars 
and Scientists who know no boundaries of race and place are 
now corresponding with me and they appreciate the viewpoints 

* \ ^ ^ t } < * J » i I ^ * 'i * *' 

of Ayurveda. In fact, an American^Doclor of .Medicine with very, 
high qualifications (Capl. Walter Seth Kipnis^ M.D.) visited 
India after reading these boohs and paid a , visit to Dr. Rajan, 
when he was the Minister, in-charge of Public .Health, Finding^ 
these books in Dr, Rajan's Library, he asked him whether he 
read these books Dr. Rajan honestly said that he had no time 
to read being overburdened with routine official work. I was 
also'present at that* time, TheAmtrican Doctor requested Dr. 
Rajan to send exchange professors to America to .popularise 
Ayurveda in that country, '' ' ' ■ . I 


>1' 




" ''Recently, this . Text Book<jof Ayurveda was guqted by 
Professor John F. Fulton,. O-B-E.M.'D.j FrR.C.Pr*/>f Tiale 
University, who spoke highly appreciating the system of teaching 
of Ayurveda in Ancient India, .in his address at the PJenary 
session of the First World Conference on Medical Education 
held at London on 24th August 1953. This was reported in the 
British Medical Journal of 29th August 1953. 


I am noW| retired and I do not need that my own reputation 
should now be enhanced, but I desire that Ayurveda should serve 
humanity (Lokahilaarlham), as desired by the great Rishis, 


I wish to state emphatically that the status of Ayurveda will 
depend largely upon the international recognition of The Science 
of Ayurveda and the valuable principles and treasures contained 
lU Ayurveda For instance, the maintenance of positive Health 
U advocated by p rigorqus discipline of in the hygienic 
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principles from childhood by' developing self coritroj, self reliance' 
and self-sacrifice. To the American people, who are now 
steeped in grer^t prosperity and living the luxurious press-b'utloh 
life making electricity .do most of the work pf the human Hands 
and legs, the teaching of these principles of Ayarveda, which 
advocate self control and self sacrifice will be in, great demaiid. 

I have dealt with this subject in another place. 

Coneliision, ' * i : '• 


The status of . Ayurveda - in the Andhra State will be 
assured only when Ayurveda is recognised, internationally. The 
short term plan of bestowing some highly, paid jobs on some 
individuals and the honouring of some Ayurvedic pandits may 
also help temporarily to raise the status of the Ayurvedic system 
in the Andhra' State. But, in the end, the' final lest of Ayurveda 
lies in its efficiency in the art of curing diseases and of 
maintaining the positive health of the nation physically and menially 

Lokaah. Samasiaah ' • • 

Siikhlm BhdvanUt, 

V.iay.wa*, : (Sd) A. LAKSHMI PATHI. 

lAk July 1954. 
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Adopted from D. N. Banerjee— Text-Book of Pathology 
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